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Washington  Coverage  in  a 


Cruciai 

Eiection 


In  a  crucial  election  year,  readers 

t^ant  forthright  reporting  of  the 
acts  behind  the  men  and  issues  to 
»e  placed  before  the  electorate 
n  November. 

What  readers  want  from  Wash- 
ngton  this  year  they  will  get  in 
he  Qiicago  Tribune. 

On  the  job  today  in  the  nation's 
ropital,  the  Chicago  Tribune  has 
he  largest,  best-equipped  staff 
sver  to  represent  this  newspaper 
n  Washington. 

They  are  men  whose  character 
3nd  ability  have  been  known  to 
eoders  for  years.  They  are  experi- 
sneed  in  getting  the  kind  of  news 
hat  is  hard  to  get.  They  are  noted 
or  the  forthright  manner  in  which 
hey  present  it. 

These  independent  news  gatht  r- 
srs  ore  backed  and  sparked  by 
he  editorial  resources  and  direc- 


Arthur  Sears  Henning 
Chief,  Washington  Bureau 


Wah0r  Trohan 
Executive  Director 


Lowreece 

Bufd 


tion  of  a  newspaper  famed  for  its 
determination  to  get  the  facts  and 
to  print  them  in  the  public  interest. 

In  a  year  when  Washington  news 
will  dominate  Page  One  of  the 
world  press,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
will  have  in  the  nation’s  capital 
man  power  and  facilities  delivering 
the  kind  of  news  reports  that  have 
made  the  Tribune  Chicago’s  first 
newspaper  and  its  first  advertising 
medium. 


Inland 

Forr^gtmr 


John 

Fhhor 


Uoyd  Philip  Rohorf 

Noffftan  Wor<^  Yovmg 

Publish0rs!  Find  out  today  if  the  Chicago  Tribune’s 
more  searching  coverage  of  Washington  news  is 
available  in  your  territory  thru  the  specialized,  un¬ 
duplicated  wire  report  of  Chicago  Tribune  Press 
Service.  Write,  wire  or  phone  Ray  Mason,  manager, 
for  quotation  of  cost  of  the  full  CTPS  leased  wire 
report.  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service,  News  Build¬ 
ing,  220  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17;  Tribune  Tower, 
Chicago  11. 


Chicago  Tribune 

_  Th«  World’s  Grootost  Newapopor 


Herald  Square,  formed  where  Broadway  and  the  rechris¬ 
tened  Avenue  of  the  Americas  converge  on  34th  Street,  is 
New  York's  busiest  commercial  and  transportation  hub.  Five 
layers  of  traffic  feed  the  giant  department  stores,  hotels, 
specialty  shops  and  office  buildings,  surrounding  the 
Square.  Once  Gotham's  Rialto,  famous  for  its  fine  res¬ 
taurants,  it  is  now  the  city's  most  concentrated  shopping 
center,  handling  the  world's  largest  volume  of  retail  sales. 
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TOW  need  newspapers  to  sell  New  T 
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How  lo  Reach  Women  Customers  in  the 
'Prolitahle  Mass"  Market  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


With  high  prices  pinching  at  everyone’s  pocket- 
book,  it’s  more  important  than  ever  to  seek  out  cus¬ 
tomers  with  extra  money  to  spend.  The  women  who 
have  something  left  over  after  paying  for  the  bare 
necessities  are  obviously  your  “profitable  mass” 
market — the  pnes  w’ho  yield  you  the  most  in  net  profit 
as  well  as  sales  volume. 

How  to  reach  these  women  in  W  ashington,  D.  C.? 
Use  The  Washington  Post!  The  4-A  survey  and  IVfedia 
Records  both  confirm  that  decision. 

According  to  the  4-A  Survey,  there  are  2.2  readers 
for  each  copy  of  The  W'^ashington  Post,  and  46.49f> 
•re  women.  Multiply  that  out  and  you  get  176,337 
women  readers — or  slightly  more  than  The  Washing¬ 


ton  Post’s  total  net  paid  circulation  figure!  You're 
certainly  getting  full  woman  value  out  of  The  W  ash¬ 
ington  Post’s  circulation. 

Surprised  at  these  women  readers  of  a  morning 
newspaper?  Remember,  Washington  has  no  subway, 
no  elevated,  no  commuter  trains,  few  newsstands. 
769^  of  The  W  ashington  Post’s  city  and  retail  zone 
circulation  is  carrier  delivered. 

The  Washington  Post  goes  into  the  home,  stays 
there,  is  read  there.  That’s  why  Media  Records  show 
more  retail  grocery  advertising  in  The  W  ashington 
Post  than  in  any  other  W  ashington  newspaper — or 
any  other  million-market  newspaper  in  America.  To 
reach  women — the  riglrt  women — in  W  ashington,  use 
The  Washington  Post. 
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Top-level  journalism . . . 


J.  Kingsbury  Smith — who  possesses  one  of  INS  European  chief,  he  goes  wherever  the 

the  most  distinguished  bylines  in  contemporary  biggest  news  is  breaking  on  the  continent, 

journalism — is  a  familiar  figure  in  P'urope’s  The  authoritative  ring  always  evident  in 
red-carpeted  diplomatic  halls.  He  is  shown  in  Smith’s  dispatches  reflects  not  only  his  outstand- 

the  above  news  photos  in  two  typical  instances  ing  ability,  but  his  excellent  contacts  high  in 

of  getting  news  at  the  source:  on  the  left  he  is  diplomatic  circles  throughout  the  world.  These 

shown  with  Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle  and  at  the  top-level  news  sources  have  enabled  him  to 

right  with  Secretary  of  State  Marshall.  score  countless  important  news  scoops  and  ex- 

For  years  Smith  has  been  INS’  ace  diplo-  clusives. 
matic  correspondent  covering  dramatic  devel-  Kingsbury  Smith  is  an  outstanding  example 
opments  in  the  international  political  arena —  of  the  master  craftsmen  who  make  up  the  INS 
and  providing  expert,  shrewdly  penetrating  all-star  team — the  greatest  array  of  journalistic 
analyses  of  the  news  behind  the  headlines.  As  talent  ever  assembled  under  one  banner. 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVIC 


Wisconsin's  10,167  grocery  stores  had  total  sales  of  $566,548,000  in  1946,  according  to 
estimates  in  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power.  But  even  more  important. 
Wisconsin  ranks  7th  in  grocery  purchases  per  family  among  the  top  twelve  states  in 
grocery  sales,  for  the  average  Wisconsin  family  spent  $675.00  in  1946 — $58.00  more 
than  the.U.  S.  average  family. 

Wisconsin  is  a  great  producer  as  well  as  a  great  consumer  of  food.  In  1946  Wisconsin 
farmers  had  $898,000,000  in  gross  Income.  Current  estimates  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  Indicate  1947  as  a  billion  dollar  year.  This  high  farm  Income  combined 
with  big  industrial  and  commercial  paychecks,  means  better  than  average  opportunities 
for  grocery  sales  in  this  great  state. 

Yes  .  .  .  Wisconsin  has  10,167  Crocery  Stores  .  .  . 


Consider  the  newspaper  line-up  in  Wisconsin  and  you'll  find  39  evening  dallies,  but  only 
ONE  BIS  MORNING  NEWSPAPER — ^the  1 10-year  old  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

The  Sentinel's  constantly  growing  circulation  in  this  rich,  food-consuming  state  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  assures  increasing  productiveness  of  its  advertising  pages.  Proof  is  In  the  more 
extensive  and  intensive  use  of  Sentinel  space  by  grocery  manufacturers,  distributors 
and  retailers  alike.  First  1 1  months  figures  for  1947  (Media  Records)  reveals  retail 
grocery  linage  UP  47%  over  same  period  1946:  and  general  grocery  linage  (exclusive 
of  American  Weekly  and  Comic  Weekly)  UP  87% I  More  grocery  advertisers  are  using 
more  space  in  the  Sentinel  than  ever  before. 

Take  advantage  of  the  Sentinel's  powerful  influence  on  its  161,000  daily  and  293,000 
Sunday*  reader  families,  to  make  a  name  for  your  product  in  Wisconsin  I 

•Nov.  1947  Average 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
THIS  REPORT  ON 
4  URBAN  MARKETS 
IN  WISCONSIN 


Recently  completed  by  the 
Sentinel  is  a  study  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  s  4  urban  markets.  Have 
you  seen  it?  If  you'd  like  a 
copy  write  today  to  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel,  or  any  Molo- 
ney,  Reqan  &  Sch.mitt  office. 


The  Newspaper  Wisconsin  Grew  Up  With 

MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT,  INC.,  National  Rcpresenfaflvet 
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Headlining  the  NEW  in  New  York  Central 


Through  half  a  million  survey  questions,  wartime  passengers 
told  New  York  Central  what  was  wanted  first  and  most  in 
new  travel.  This  year,  you'll  get  the  answer.  .\nd  it’s  an 
answer  written  in  steel  .  .  .  the  gleaming,  streamlined  steel 
of  !i8  great,  all-new  trains. 

.4nd  that’s  little  more  than  half  the  story!  For  there’ll  be 
almost  as  many  new  cars  added  to  other  trains  of  the  New 
York  Central’s  great  steel  fleet  .  .  .  spreading  new  travel 
luxury  to  every  major  center  of  .\merica’s  most  vital 
economic  area. 

$75,000,000  for  Now  Strcamlinod  Poticngor  Equipmont 

This  is  the  equipment  New  York  Central  ordered  as  long 
ago  as  1944  ...  for  delivery  in  1946  and  early  1947.  This  is 
the  equipment  we’ve  battled  postwar  shortages  and  dis¬ 
locations  to  get. 


It’s  the  largest  new  equipment  order  ever  built  for  any 
railroad.  .\nd  it  will  all  be  here  this  year.  The  new,  all- 
private-r(H)m  sleeping  cars.  The  new  luxury,  lean-back  seat 
coaches.  The  sui)erb  new  dining  car  fleet.  The  new  stream¬ 
lined  club  and  ob.servation  cars.  Five  and  a  half  miles  of 
new  cars  .  .  .  plus  the  smot>th  new  steam  and  die.sel  power 
to  pull  them! 

Yes,  it’s  another  mighty  step  forward  toward  the  NEW 
in  New  York  Central  ...  an  example  that  can  well  lead  the 
way  to  a  great  new  travel  day  for  all  .\merica. 


NEW  LEADERS  OF  THE  GREAT  STEEL  FLEET 

The  28  all-new  streamliners  and  Dreamliners 
.  .  .  headed  by  such  famous  trains  as  the  20th 
Century  Limited,  The  Commodore  Vanderbilt, 
The  New  Elngland  States,  The  Southwestern 
Limited,  The  Ohio  State  Limited,  The  Cleveland 
Limited  and  The  Detroiter  will  make  New  York 
Central’s  Great  Steel  Fleet  Greater  Still. 


The  Water  Level  Route 
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. . .  i/n>  Retail  sales  in  Wayne  County  alone, 

just  one  of  the  six  counties  compris- 

V  V  V  V  Detroit  retail  trading  area. 

II  I  III  were  well  over  two  billion  dollars 

^  ^  A  V  Iv  1947.  With  employment  and 

payrolls  continuing  at  peacetime 
highs  .  .  .  and  with  demand  for 
Detroit’s  shiny  new  autos  showing  no  signs  of 
slackening  .  .  .  Detroit’s  future  as  a  giant  market 
is  an  outstanding  bright-spot  on  the  horizon. 

Because  of  The  Detroit  News’  thorough  total 
coverage  and  the  concentration  of  its  circulation 
among  the  purchasing  power  homes  of  Detroit,  it 
is  possible  to  sell  this  market  effectively  through 
the  use  of  The  Detroit  News  alone.  The  News 
reaches  63%  of  Detroit’s  effective  buying  income 
and  delivers  75%  of  its  trading  area  circulation 
direct  to  the  HOME  by  exclusive  DETROIT 
NEWS  carriers. 


Nitional  Representatives:  Dan  A.  Carroll,  110  E.  42nd  Sf.,  New  York  17— The  lohn  E.-Lulz  Co..  Tribune  Tower.  Chicago  11 


Owners  and  Operators  of  Radio  Stations  WW7.  WWI-FM.  WWJ-TV 
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to  help  Americans  know 


In  1947,  The  New  York  Times  published  the  texts,  many  of  which  appeared  in 
no  other  newspaper,  of  359  addresses,  statements,  or  other  documents  of  public 
importance.  These  ran  to  a  total  of  341,362  lines. 

Publishing  texts  is  in  line  with  The  New  York  Times  policy  of  providing  readers 
with  "all  the  news  that's  fit  to  print."  It  is  usual  for  The  New  York  Times  to  pub¬ 
lish  more  texts  than  any  other  newspaper. 

Intelligent  men  and  women  like  to  think  for  themselves.  They  prefer  to  make  up 
their  own  minds  about  vital  public  issues  in  which  they  have  a  personal  stake. 
By  providing  them  with  the  facts,  objectively  reported  without  slant  or  bias,  The 
New  York  Times  helps  them  reach  more  intelligent  opinions. 

That's  why,  everywhere  over  the  country,  more  people  are  reading  The  New 
York  Times  than  ever  before. 


JCjeto 

"All  the  News  That’s  Fit  to  Print" 


s 
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Looks  to  '48  as  'Historic  Year' 

For  Regaining  Top  in  National  Ads 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

CHICAGO  —  Daily  newspapers, 
in  1947,  amassed  a  national 
advertising  volume  exceeding 
a.l  previous  records.  They  also 
reached  the  turning  point  in 
their  effort  to  regain  top  media 
share  of  the  national  advertis¬ 
ing  dollar,  Alfred  B.  Stanford, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  told  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  convention  here  this 
week. 

Demonstrating  his  point  with 
a  color-slide  graph,  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ford  pointed  out  how  the  news 
papers’  share  of  the  total  na¬ 
tional  ad  dollar  shrunk  slowly 
during  the  depression  and  after, 
finally  being  passed  by  the 
magazines  as  the  leading  me 
dium  in  1942. 

Magazines  Still  Lead 


elevated  from  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent  to  president.  Other  new 
officers  are  George  Steele. 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin, 
first  vicepresident,  and  Louis 
E.  Heindel,  Madison  ( Wis. ) 
Newspapers,  second  vicepresi 
dent. 

Newly-e’ected  directors,  who 
will  serve  three-year  terms,  are 
James  H.  Armistead,  Nashville 
(Tenn. )  Tennesseean  and  Ban¬ 
ner;  Roy  Philips,  Asheville  (N. 
C. )  Citizen-Times;  Herbert  Wy¬ 
man,  Pittsburgh  )  Pa. )  Post- 
Gazette,  H.  L.  Garner,  Peter- 
boro  ( Ont. )  Examiner,  and 
Richard  J.  Jones,  Portland 
( Ore. '  Oregonian. 

Chairman  of  the  nominating 
committee  was  William  Wad¬ 
dell,  Elizabethton  (Tenn.)  Star. 

'Tough  Fight'  Due 


likely'  at  the  newspapers. 

The  year  1948.  he  predicted, 
wi.l  be  "the  historic  year'’  for 
newspapers.  Nevertheless,  it 
will  be  faced  by  many  uncer¬ 
tainties,  he  said,  among  which 
is  the  cost-income  squeeze.  In 
support  of  this  he  quoted  the 
recent  Editor  &  Publisher  re 
port  which  pointed  out  that 
operational  costs  of  newspapers 
have  risen  to  a  point  where 
they  exceed  revenue  gains. 

“A  drop  of  10  to  15%  in  reve¬ 
nue,”  he  added,  “might  put 
them  in  the  red.”  But  he  urged 
the  delegates,  in  facing  ’48,  to 
remember  that  1947  proved  the 
competitive  strength  of  the 
daily  newspaper.  “An  unshak¬ 
able  confidence  should  be  ours 
in  the  rightness  of  our  cause 
— the  growing  awareness  that 
all  business  really  is  local.  We 
can  face  our  historic  year  with 
confidence.  . 

The  approach  of  “a  bright 
new  era”  in  the  retail  ad  field, 
as  we.l,  was  hailed  by  John 
Giesen,  director  of  the  Bureau’s 
Retail  Division.  Scientific  tech- 


The  magazines,  he  noted,  con  Mr.  Stanford  warned  his  lis-  niques  became  in  1947  an  every- 
tinued  their  advance  until  1947,  teners  not  to  become  comp'.ac  day  part  of  retail  advertising 
when  although  still  ahead,  their  ent  about  the  successes  of  the  activities,  he  said, 
share  was  cut  down  consider-  last  year.  The  estimated  na  ’Tracing  the  development  of 
ably  to  the  newspapers’  advan-  tional  ad  total  of  $372,000,000  modern  newspaper  advertising 
tage.  Radio  gained  steadily  at  achieved  by  the  newspapers  in  .salesma  iship  through  what  he 
the  same  time,  but  began  to  fall  1947  can  be  greatly  enlarged  called  “cycles  of  supplication, 
back  in  1945,  continuing  to  de-  upon,  he  said,  but  the  medium  statistics,  and  service,”  Mr.  Gie- 
cline  through  1947.  The  news-  faces  a  “tough  fight.’  sen  saw  in  the  new  “cycle  of 

paper  share  rose  from  27%  in  “Magazines  will  counter  at  science”  the  promise  of  in- 

1948  to  37%  in  1947.  Magazines  tack,’’  he  said.  "I  for  one  ex-  creased  advertising  productiv- 

went  from  46%  to  44%;  radio  pect  that  attack  will,  in  part  ity. 

from  26.5%  to  19%.  at  least,  disclose  some  new  He  urged  industry-wide  adop- 

T^e  important  moral,”  Mr.  weapons.  The  stakes  are  high,  tion  of  the  scientific  methods 

Stanford  emphasized,  “is  that  It  may  well  get  a  bit  nasty.”  inherent  in  the  Divisions  regu- 

today  it  can  be  actually  said  He  noted  also  that  for  the  larly-issued  materials.  Produc- 

that  newspapers  are  gaining  first  time,  the  four  major  radio  tivity  can  be  increased,  he  said, 
toer  in  their  share  of  the  total  networks  have  joined  forces  by  analysis  of  the  advertising 
advertising  dollar  than  any  and  are  working  on  a  big  pre-  performance  of  individual 
other  medium.  That’s  pretty  ex-  sentation — aimed  “more  than  stores,  with  a  view  to  eliminat- 
citing  news.” 


Mr.  Stanford’s  success  story 
was  the  culmination  of  a  meet¬ 
ing  characterized  almost  en¬ 
tirely  by  evidences  of  prog¬ 
ress  in  virtually  every  phase  of 
newspaper  advertising. 

Best  attended  of  all  NAEA 
conventions  to  date,  this  38th 
annual  meeting,  which  took 
u  4  I  I”  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel  here  Jan.  11  to  14  wel¬ 
comed  a  total  of  626  delegates 
kom  all  parts  of  the  United 
H.  -1  Canada  and 

announced  also 
Secretary  Robert  C. 
the  Danuille  (LI.)  Com- 
i  that  membership 

“  all-tiine  high  of  815. 
«iA.  the  closing  business  ses- 
^on  on  Wednesday,  Harold  V. 

of  the  Worcester 
Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette,  was 


At  the  NAEA  registration  desk:  James  W.  Egan.  Jr»  Toledo  Blad« 
NAEA's  outgoing  president;  C.  Raymond  Long.  Elgin  (IlL)  Couriei 
News;  Irwin  A.  Simpson,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times;  Joe  B.  Gunthe 
Branham  Co. 
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Harold  V.  Manzer 

ing  wide  fiuctuations  between 
.store's  promotional  effort  and 
its  sa.es  curve.  Elimination  of 
waste  in  store  promotions  is  a 
first  task  of  the  newspapers,  he 
declared. 

Planning  Urged 

“The  future  and  the  very  se 
cur  ity  of  newspapers,”  he  said 
“hinge  upon  planning  promo 
tions  with  retail  advertisers  so 
that  the  newspaper  cost  in  per 
cent  to  sales  is  held  under  con 
trol.’’  Mr.  Giesen  said. 

An  example  of  successful 
scientific  a  ...lysis  of  store  pro 
motion  was  pointed  to  by  Mr. 
Giesen  in  the  case  of  a  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  store. 

The  retailer  had  been  under 
playing  market  sales  potentials 
in  his  promotions  during  seven 
months  of  the  year,  some  of 
which  were  his  most  pofitable 
months.  The  local  newspaper 
revised  the  advertising  program 
to  fo.low  more  closely  the  tim¬ 
ing  signals  provided  by  the 
Division’s  monthly  “Time 
Table.”  Results  were  imme¬ 
diate.  In  the  first  month,  the 
store  recorded  a  sales  increase 
of  15.9  Cr  over  1946.  And  in  the 
first  three  months  of  planned 
promotion,  the  account  exceed 
ed  its  entire  newspaper  linage 
for  1946. 

Examples  of  Bureau  aids  to 
advertisers  and  agencies  in  the 
national  field  were  described 
by  Harold  “Rusty”  Barnes,  as 
sociate  director  of  the  national 
division.  In  numerous  instances 
that  he  pointed  to,  advertisers, 
after  consultation  with  the  Bu 
reau  and  analysis  of  their  ad 
programs,  uncovered  many 
wasteful  practices.  The  result, 
he  said,  has  been  a  shifting  of 
emphasis  on  the  part  of  many 
from  so-cailed  ‘'national  media " 
to  daily  newspapers. 

Richard  Slocum,  general  man 
ager  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulle 
I  Continued  on  page  58) 
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Stanford  Heads  Bureau 
As  Thompson  Retires 


William  A.  Thomson 


Grocers  Place 
Their  Order 


Portland  Telegram 
Dissolution  Filed 


Portland,  Ore. — ^The  Portland 
Telegram,  which  ceased  publi¬ 
cation  more  than  15  years  ago, 
has  been  formally  dissolved. 

Articles  of  dissolution  were 
filed  with  the  state  corporationi 
commission  Jan.  7,  effective 
Dec.  31,  1947.  The  newspaper 
filed  articles  of  incorporation 
June  21,  1927. 

The  dissolution  papers  stated 
that  the  stockholders  by  unani¬ 
mous  vote  Dec.  27  had  voted 
the  corporation  be  “wound  up 
out  of  court.”  The  papers  were 
signed  by  J.  G.  Scripps,  secre¬ 
tary  for  the  corporation. 

During  its  lifetime  the  Tele 
gram  was  involved  in  two  libel 
suits  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
be  incorporated  in  textbookj 
used  in  law  schools.  The  one, 
Mannix  vs.  The  Telegram,  ii 
still  quoted  on  matters  of  evi¬ 
dence  and  newspaper  privilege 


Jr 

ibU.  ^  ^ 


CHICAGO — At  the  conclusion 

of  a  two-day  meeting  of  the 
governing  board  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising 
of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper 
Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  here 
this  week,  Rich¬ 
ard  W.  Slocum, 
chairman  of  the 
board,  an¬ 
nounced  that 
William  A. 

Thomson,  ad¬ 
ministrative  di¬ 
rector,  had  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire 
to  retire  and  Stanford 
that  the  board  acceded  to  his 
wishes. 

Mr.  Slocum  then  announced 
that  the  board  had  appointed 
Alfred  Stanford  as  director  in 
charge  of  all  operations  of  the 
bureau. 

The  bureau’s  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors  has  also  appointed  an 
eight-man  committee,  composed 
of  members  of  the  Sales  and 
Retail  committees,  to  revise  the 
plan  of  organization  of  the  bu- 


tee.  In  the  same  respective  posts 
on  the  Sales  Committee  are 
Mr.  Brooks  and  Mr.  Moloney. 

Primary  object  of  the  interim 
committee  will  be  to  develop  a 
unification  of  policy  and  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  bureau’s  divisions, 
Mr.  Slocum  said. 

Mr.  Thomson  reaches  retire¬ 
ment  after  35  years  of  continu¬ 
ous  service  to  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  of  America,  on  the  verge 
of  the  announcement  that  the 
financing  plans  of  the  bureau 
have  almost  reached  the  mil- 
lion-dollar  annual  goal. 

Mr.  Stanford,  selected  to  fill 
the  new  post  of  director  in 
charge  of  the  bureau’s  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  retail  and  national 
fields,  has  been  director  of  na¬ 
tional  operations  since  his  re¬ 
lease  from  active  duty  in  the 
Navy  in  1945.  Prior  to  the  war, 
he  was  vicepresident  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  Compton  Advertising, 
Inc.,  New  York  agency. 

John  Giesen,  now  director  of 
the  Retail  Divi.sion  of  the  bu¬ 
reau,  will  remain  in  that  posi¬ 
tion. 

The  revival  of  national  adver- 


Chicago — Paul  S.  Willis,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Grocery  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  America,  delivered  an 
order  from  the  grocers  to  the 
newspapers  at  the  NAEA  con¬ 
vention.  Here,  he  said,  are 
some  of  the  things  the  grocery 
manufacturers  talk  about; 

“They  feel  that  newspapers 
occupy  the  advantageous  posi¬ 
tion  of  providing  accurate  local 
market  information  and  ask  that 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 
Jan.  18-20 — Great  Lakes 
Mechanical  conference,  Pant- 
lind  Hotel,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Jan.  18-20 — Northeastern 
Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  meeting.  Hotel  Staffer, 
Buffalo. 


reau. 

Members  of  the  committee, 
which  will  develop  its  plan  for 
submittal  to  the  two  parent 
committees  and  ultimately  to 
the  governing  board,  are  George 
Grinham.  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat^  Don  Bernard, 
Washington  Post;  Charles  A. 
Davis,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin,  and  Herbert  Wy¬ 
man,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
all  of  the  Retail  Committee, 
and  Vernon  Brooks,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers;  Herbert 
Moloney,  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt;  Karl  Finn,  Cincinnati 
( O. )  Times-Star,  and  Don 
Bridge.  Gannett  Newspapers, 
all  of  the  Sales  Committee  (na¬ 
tional). 

Mr.  Grinham  is  chairman  and 
Mr.  Wyman  vicechairman,  re¬ 
spectively  of  the  Retail  Commit- 
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tising  to  a  record  all-time  dol¬ 
lar  high  in  1946  has  been  largely 
attributed  to  the  bureau’s  ef¬ 
forts  with  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies  and  the  assembly  of  much 
data  on  local  markets  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  Esti¬ 
mates  of  the  total  volume  of 
newspaper  advertising  in  1947 
in  both  national  and  retail 
fie’ds  are  expected  to  exceed 
by  a  large  percentage  the  rec¬ 
ord  gains  of  1946. 

The  bureau,  at  the  start  of 
Mr.  Thomson’s  long  tenure,  had 
an  initial  appropriation  of  $50,- 
000.  It  was  a  merger  of  three 
rival  organizations — the  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  Na¬ 
tional  Newspapers  and  United 
Newspapers. 

Members  of  the  bureau  now 
total  1,066  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  representing  over 
87%  of  the  total  daily  newspa¬ 
per  circulation. 

Mr.  Thompson  started  his 
newspaper  career  as  a  writer 
for  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  newspapers.  He  came  into 
advertising  as  New  York  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  former  H.  I. 
Ireland  Advertising  Agency  of 
Philadelphia.  From  that  posi¬ 
tion  he  went  in  1910  to  the  New 
York  Globe,  where  he  became 
assistant  publisher  under  Jason 
Rogers. 

It  was  while  with  the  Globe 
that  he  helped  organize  the  As¬ 
sociated  Newspapers,  and  later 
he  and  Mr.  Rogers  did  much  of 
the  preliminary  work  in  organ¬ 
izing  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
in  1913.  He  is  the  author  of 
“Making  Mllions  Read  and 
Buy.” 

■ 

$20,000  for  Orphans 

Hartford,  Conn. — In  response 
to  a  sustained  front  page  appeal 
in  the  Hartford  Times,  $20,000 
has  been  collected  for  two  chil¬ 
dren  orphaned  by  a  fire. 


such  services  be  broadened. 
The  inevitable  result  of  this 
will  be  more  effective  and 
profitable  distribution  which,  in 
turn,  becomes  the  basis  of  more 
intensive  sales  and  advertising 
coverage. 

“With  the  supply  of  news¬ 
print  improving,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  newspapers  survey 
their  merchandising  depart¬ 
ments  with  an  eye  to  restoring 
such  services  to  their  pre-war 
level.  Particular  reference  was 
made  to  stepping  up  the  mer¬ 
chandising  of  grocery  product 
advertisements  to  the  retail 
trade. 

“Grocery  manufacturers  also 
feel  that  as  newsprint  becomes 
more  plentiful  this  should  open 
the  way  to  better  page  make-up 
and  less  piling  of  small  adver¬ 
tisements  on  top  of  one  another. 
They  suggest  that  publishers 
and  advertising  executives  con¬ 
cern  themselves  with  this  and 
work  for  improvements. 

“Finally,  grocery  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  a  strong  feeling  that 
newspapers  can  be  more  helpful 
in  telling  the  story  of  free  en¬ 
terprise  to  the  American  people. 
They  suggest  that  newspapers 
watch  their  stories  on  prices 
and  profits  to  make  sure  that 
they  tell  the  full  facts.  General 
over-all  statements  on  food 
prices  frequently  tell  only  half- 
truths,  and  often  wrongfully 
place  the  responsibility  for  high 
prices  on  manufacturers. 

“In  many  cases,  scare  state¬ 
ments  released  to  newspapers 
are  actually  aimed  at  the  de¬ 
struction  of  free  enterprise,  and 
eventually  of  the  free  press.” 

■ 

New  B-Day  Paper 

Announcement  has  been  made 
that  the  Pasadena  ( Tex. )  Times, 
heretofore  a  weekly,  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  sixday  morning  daily, 
with  no  edition  on  Saturdays. 


Jan.  19-20  —  New  York 
Publishers  Assn.,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  DeWitt  Clinton  Ho¬ 
tel,  Albany. 

Jan.  20  —  New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Assn,  meet¬ 
ing,  Copley-Plaza,  Boston. 

Jail.  21-22  —  New  England 
Assn,  of  Circulation  Mgrs. 
convention.  Hotel  Staffer, 
Boston. 

Jan.  22-23 — North  Clarolina 
Press  Assn.,  midwinter  press 
institute.  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

Jan.  22-24 — Annual  News¬ 
paper  Institute,  University  of 
Washington,  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Jan.  22-24  —  Kentucky 
Press  Assn.,  79th  midwinter 
meeting.  Brown  Hotel,  Louis¬ 
ville. 

Jan.  23-24^Michlgan  Presf 
Assn.,  80th  annual  conveif 
tion,  Lansing. 

Jan.  25-27 — Southern  ClU- 
sified  Advertising  ManagOT 
Assn,  convention,  Roosevdt 
Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Jan.  26-27  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn, 
Classing  Advertising  Clinic, 
Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harris¬ 
burg. 

Jan.  26-27— Southern  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  Managers 
Assn.,  annual  convention 
Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La. 

Jan.  30-31— Wyoming  State 
Press  Assn,  meeting.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wyoming,  Laramie. 

Jan.  31 — Texas  Press  A^. 
annual  midwinter  meeting, 
Dallas 

Jan.'  31— Del-Mar-Va  PrM 
Assn.,  annual  meeting.  Hotel 
Richardson.  Dover,  Del. 

Jan.  31 — Connecticut 
torial  Assn.,  annual  meeting, 
Seven  Gabies  Town  House, 
New  Haven. 
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Retailers  Hear  Advice 
To  Build  Ad  Budgets 


“YOU  BET  we’re  out  to  sell 
more  space.”  William  E.  Rob¬ 
inson.  business  manager  of  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  agreed 
at  a  sales  promotion  session  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  this  week  in  New 
York  City. 

A  previous  speaker  had  re¬ 
marked  that  a  lot  of  store 
people  have  an  idea  that  news¬ 
papers  are  equipping  themselves 
with  new  material  “just  so  a 
lot  of  guys  can  try  to  sell  us 
more  advertising.” 

"If  they  can  show  us  how 
to  do  more  business  that  way, 
we’re  darn  fools  if  we  don’t 
order  more  of  the  same,”  was 
the  comment  of  B.  Lewis  Posen, 
of  Hochschild,  Kohn  and  Co.  of 
Baltimore,  who  introduced  Rob¬ 
inson. 

The  Herald  Tribune’s  BM 
launched  into  a  fighting  speech 
in  behalf  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  which  he  reminded  the 
retailers  that  they  are  buying 
space  at  20  to  25%  less  than 
the  cost  of  producing  their  ads 
because  the  rate  increases  have 
lagged  behind  the  newspaper 
cc^  increases  since  1939. 

'The  Selling  Urge' 

“If  you  find  a  newspaper  so¬ 
licitor  who  isn’t  trying  to  sell 
you  more  space,”  Robinson  ad¬ 
vised,  “please  be  kind  and  cour¬ 
teous  to  him,  because  he  won’t 
be  seeing  much  of  you  any 
more.’’ 

The  man  who  has  lost  “the 
selling  urge  ”  is  a  liability  to 
the  newspaper  as  well  as  to  the 
merchant,  Robinson  declared. 
He  said  newspapers  want  more 
and  more  retail  store  copy  be¬ 
cause  it’s  news  and  it  attracts 
other  linage. 

He  accused  the  retailers  of 
nurturing  an  anti-sales  psychol¬ 
ogy  and  asserted:  “All  you 
lacked  was  a  slogan  to  build  up 
customer  price  resistance.” 

“We  must  prepare  now,”  he 
urg^,  “for  a  strong  offensive 
to  increase  advertising  appro¬ 
priations  right  away  because  the 
40%  reduction  from  the  1939 
ntio  of  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  to  sales  cannot  be  sus¬ 
tained  iti  a  buyers’  market.” 

Referring  again  to  newspaper 
account  men,  Robinson  declared 
they  must  have  a  healthy  mer¬ 
chandising  curiosity — “It’s  more 
important  that  they  know  what 
^  on  in  the  store  than  that 
they  can  tell  one  typeface  from 
•Mther,  or  that  they  know  the 
linage  in  a  competing  news- 
paner.” 

It's  all  right,  he  added,  for  the 
solicitors  to  have  a  good  gag 
now  and  then,  “but  somehow  it 
nught  to  be  related  to  the  busi- 
;  ness." 

t  i  S'®  had  too  many  five- 
I  wys  a  •  week,  two  -  hours  -  f  or- 
[  *®noh  kibitzers,”  he  declared. 

’Natural  Partners' 
Describing  the  department 
Jtofe  and  the  newspaper  as 
natural  partners,”  Robinson 
“®nght  cheers  when  he  re¬ 
buked  that  ‘we  are  aware  of 


some  retailers’  illicit  flirtation 
with  the  blond  hussy  from 
radio.” 

But  attention  to  the  cash  reg¬ 
ister  rather  than  to  Hooper  rat¬ 
ings,  he  added,  has  “brought 
most  of  the  wandering  boys 
home  to  Mama.” 

He  took  issue  with  statements 
that  newspapers  haven’t  helped 
retailing  very  much  and  cited 
“10  big  stores”  in  New  York 
City  whose  destinies  are  depend¬ 
ent  upon  ideas  from  news¬ 
papers.  The  accusation,  he  said, 
is  “exaggerated.” 

However,  Harold  Merahn  of 
the  Gertz  store  in  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 
followed  Robinson  with  the  re¬ 
mark  that  “newspaper  efforts 
to  help  stores  have  not  been  too 
fruitful.”  He  urged  newspapers 
to  appoint  account  men  who  can 
provide  help  in  such  research 
as  data  on  the  buying  habits  of 
the  paper’s  own  readers.  He 
praised  the  steps  taken  in  this 
direction  by  the  Retail  Division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

Ad  Winners  Named 

The  retail  stores  which  won 
top  positions  in  the  annual 
newspaper  advertising  contest 
of  NRDGA  were  announced  at 
the  convention  as  follows: 

Institutional  Ads — Stores  over 
$5,000,000  sales — 1st,  Stix,  Baer 
and  Fuller,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  2nd, 
Sibley,  Lindsay  and  Curr,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.;  3rd.  The  Hecht  Co., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Institutional  Ads — Stores  be¬ 
tween  $2,000,000  and  $5,000,000 
— 1st,  Falks  of  Boise,  Idaho;  2nd, 
Watt  and  Shand,  Lancaster.  Pa.; 
3rd.  Bon  Marche,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

Institutional  Ads — Stores  un¬ 
der  $2,000,000— 1st,  Bigelow’s  of 
Jamestown,  N.  'Y.;  2nd,  Rey¬ 
nold’s  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.; 
3rd,  Hanny  Clothing  Co.,  Phoe¬ 
nix  Ariz. 

Merchants  Ads — Group  One — 
1st,  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  2nd,  The  Broadway,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  3rd.  Bloomingdale’s, 
New  York. 

Group  Two — 1st.  John  Mac- 
Innes  Co.  of  Worcester,  Mass.; 
2nd,  The  Hager  Co.,  Lancaster, 
Pa.;  3rd,  Falk’s  of  Boise,  Idaho. 

Group  Three — 1st,  Bierer’s  of 
Hiawatha,  Kansas;  2nd,  Garber 
Brothers,  Port  Richmond,  S.  I., 
N.  Y.;  third,  Meyers-Arnold, 
Greensville,  South  Carolina. 

The  use  of  color  in  run-of- 
paper  newspaper  advertising 
has  greatly  increased  in  the 
past  year.  Judged  in  a  special 
grouping,  the  winners  for  color 
were;  First,  D.  H.  Holmes  Co., 
Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Second, 
Neiman  Marcus,  Dallas,  Tex.; 
Third,  The  Boston  Store  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis. 

W.  T.  Grant  and  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  received  special  mention 
in  the  Chain  Store  field. 

The  1947  Tobe  Award  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  contribution  to 
American  retailing  was  given 
to  Beatrice  Fox  Auerbach  for 
her  work  in  building  the  com¬ 
munity  relationships  of  G.  Fox 
&  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Josephus  Daniels 


Historic  Files 
In  Brown  Gift 
To  Stanford 

Stanford  University,  Calif. — 
James  Wright  Brown,  Sr.,  for  35 
years  president  and  publisher 
of  Editor  &  Publisher,  has  pre¬ 
sented  a  collection  of  975  his¬ 
toric  and  rare  newspapers  to 
Stanford  University. 

Announcement  of  the  gift  and 
its  designation  as  the  James 
Wright  Brown  Journalistic  Col¬ 
lection  was  made  this  week  by 
Dr.  Donald  B.  Tresidder,  univer¬ 
sity  president. 

Dr.  Nathan  'Van  Patten,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  bibliography,  said  the 
new  collection  places  Stanford 
in  first  rank  in  newspaper  hold¬ 
ings  among  American  libraries. 
The  university  last  year  ob¬ 
tained  a  collection  of  45.000  Co¬ 
lonial  and  early  American  news 
papers,  partly  by  purchase  and 
partly  in  a  contribution  by 
Mayor  Elmer  E.  Robinson  of  San 
Francisco. 

The  papers  in  the  Brown  pres¬ 
entation  will  be  of  particular 
value  to  the  Stanford  journalism 
division.  Dr.  Chilton  Bush, 
journalism  head,  is  planning  a 
.special  display  of  the  gift  at  the 
California  editorial  conference. 

The  Brown  newspapers  are 
from  33  states.  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia.  Hawaii.  Indian  Territory, 
Australia,  five  Canadian  prov¬ 
inces.  England,  Scotland,  Ger¬ 
many.  Central  America,  Japan, 
and  Russia. 

The  gift  includes  one  of  the 
two  existing  perfect  flies  of 
"War  Against  War"  a  chronicle 
of  the  international  crusade  of 
peace,  edited  by  William  T. 
Stead,  British  journalist  and 
published  in  1899.  The  other  is 
in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Brown  collection  includes 
a  London  Gazette  file  dating 
from  1665.  Twenty-six  of  the 
issues  were  from  Oxford  when 
Charles  II  sought  refuge  there. 

“Disaster”  issues  include  the 
1900  Galeston  tidal  wave  edi¬ 
tions,  New  York  Post’s  1888  bliz¬ 
zard  and  Portsmouth  ( O. )  Times 
flood  editions. 

There  are  Civil  War  editions 
from  a  variety  of  newspapers. 
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Daniels  Dies 
At  85;  Noted 
Tar  Heel  Editor 

RALEIGH,  N.  C.  —  Josephus 

Daniels,  85,  editor  of  the  Ral¬ 
eigh  News  and  Observer,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Navy  during  World  War 
I  and  former  United  States  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Mexico,  died  at  his 
home  here  Jan.  15. 

A  Tar  Heel  editor  since  1880, 
Daniels  interrupted  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  only  to  take  impor¬ 
tant  positions  in  the  federal 
government.  In  1942  when  Dan¬ 
iels,  at  the  age  of  80,  thought  he 
could  assume  the  position  of 
editor-emeritus  of  the  Raleigh 
paper,  he  went  back  to  his  old 
job  after  his  four  sons  joined 
the  war  effort. 

Daniels  was  only  18  years  old 
when  he  became  editor  of  the 
Wilson  (N.  C.l  Advance,  a 
weekly.  In  1885  he  came  to 
Raleigh,  first  as  the  editor  of  a 
weekly  in  bitter  opposition  to 
the  News  and  Observer,  and 
then  as  editor  of  the  paper  he 
fought. 

(Editor’s  Note:  A  complete 
biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Dan¬ 
iels  will  be  published  in  the 
next  issue  of  E&P. ) 

■ 

Record  Color  Display 
In  NAEA  Exhibits 

Chicago — Color  again  took  the 
spotlight  at  the  NAEA  Conven¬ 
tion  exhibit  here  this  week.  It 
was  the  largest  color  display  to 
date,  occupying  about  one  third 
of  the  entire  exhibit. 

Another  feature  of  the  exhibit 
was  a  display  called  “improve¬ 
ment  of  typography”.  Generally 
considered  the  best  portion  of 
this  feature  was  that  supplied 
by  the  Madison  (Wis.)  News¬ 
papers,  which  embraced  logo¬ 
type.  borders,  layout,  illustra¬ 
tions.  etc. 

Altogether  there  were  some 
1.000  panels  in  the  entire  array, 
representing  about  250  news¬ 
papers.  ’They  included  such  dis¬ 
plays  as  a  new  shopping  column 
written  in  lively  style  for  the 
Altoona  (Pa.'i  Mirror  by  a 
housewife,  and  a  color  process 
developed  at  the  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Times  Picayune,  whereby 
a  four-color  job  requires  only 
two  negatives. 

By  no  means  the  least  attract¬ 
ive  of  the  displays  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  hall  was  a  collection  of  rare 
flora,  flown  here  by  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Star-Bulletin.  One  was  the 
bird  of  paradise  flower,  seldom 
seen  in  the  midwest. 

T^e  exhibits  committee,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Atlee  W. 
Bratley,  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal- 
Times^  has  selected  nearly  200 
panels  for  reproduction  in  the 
“Idea  Book”.  More  than  200 
orders  for  the  book,  to  be  sold 
by  NAEA  at  $8.75.  have  already 
been  received,  Bratley  said. 

In  an  effort  to  give  some  per¬ 
manency  to  the  color  phase  of 
the  show,  which  cannot  be  re¬ 
produced  in  the  idea  book,  the 
committee  has  recommended  to 
the  NAEA  board  that  a  separate 
publication  be  issued  on  the  use 
of  color. 
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Wearing  leis  sent  to  the  convention  by  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
are,  left  to  right,  Preston  Roberts,  O'Mora  &  Ormsbee;  Fiske  Loch- 
ridge,  Katz  Agency;  Bud  Skinner,  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers, 
and  Arthur  Porter,  Leo  Burnett,  Inc. 


Rob!.  C.  Crane 
Takes  Control 
Of  N.  J.  Paper 

ELIZABETH.  N.  J.— Robert  C. 

Crane  has  taken  over  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer  of  the  par¬ 
ent  corporation 
and  publisher, 
editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of 
the  Elizabeth 
'  N.  J.)  Journal. 

Hb  assumption 
of  managerial 
control  of  the 
newspaper  fol¬ 
lows  his  pur¬ 
chase  of  33  Cr 
of  the  control¬ 
ling  stock  held 
by  his  father, 

The  latter  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  board. 

George  W.  Swift,  managing 
editor  of  the  Journal,  retired 
this  week  after  40  years  with 
the  newspaper.  Also  leaving  is 
Rufus  R.  Ness,  business  man¬ 
ager,  who  has  resigned. 

The  younger  Crane  has  man¬ 
aged  the  newspaper  since  De¬ 
cember,  1946.  when  his  father 
became  inactive  because  of  ill 
health.  Under  the  former's  di¬ 
rection,  the  entire  format  of  the 
newspaper  has  been  changed  in 
the  last  tw’o  weeks. 

Increased  photon  and  artwork 
are  now  being  used.  An  edi¬ 
torial  and  a  sports  cartoonist 
have  been  added  to  the  staff. 
The  women’s  page  and  editorial 
page  makeup  and  typography 
have  been  revamped. 

The  newspaper  has  also  re¬ 
moved  all  advertising  from  the 
split  page,  and  given  it  over  to 
county  news  and  local  features, 
both  of  which  have  been  in 
creased. 

Crane  has  achieved  a  respon 
•sible  position  in  New  Jersey 
journalism  just  a  few  years  after 
he  began  his  career  as  a  copy 
boy  in  the  Journal  s  advertising 
department. 

He  has  done  survey  and  mer 
chandising  work.  reporting, 
bookkeeping,  public  relations 
and  promotion  and  has  acted  as 
personnel  and  payroll  super¬ 
visor. 

He  served  with  >listinction 
during  the  war  in  North  Africa, 


Italy  and  Germany.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  Bronze  Star  medal 
for  meritorious  achievement 
in  training  Italian  prisoners  of 
war  in  quartermaster  truck 
transport  and  maintenance  op¬ 
erations  in  Tunisia.  He  was 
awarded  the  Purp.e  Heart  for 
wounds  received  in  the  North¬ 
ern  Appennines  campaign,  Italy, 
September,  1944. 

Born  in  Pittsburgh,  Crane 
moved  to  Elizabeth  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1920,  when  his  father  as¬ 
sumed  the  duties  of  assistant 
business  manager  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal. 

He  is  very  active  in  civic  and 
fraternal  organizations.  He  is 
vicepresident  for  dailies  in  New 
Jersey  Press  Association. 

■ 

McManus-R-yan  Wing 
Holds  Guild  Control 

The  McManus  Ryan  faction 
retained  solid  control  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
with  the  election  of  its  16  can 
didates  this  week. 

John  T.  McManus,  who  was 
defeated  recently  for  re-election 
as  president,  and  John  F.  Ryan, 
defeated  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  were  among  those  chosen 
for  the  executive  board. 

Newly-elected  right-wing  of¬ 
ficers,  headed  by  George  R. 
Holmes  as  president,  and 
Thomas  Murphy  as  executive 
vicepresident,  were  unsuccess 
ful  in  offering  an  “all-gui.d" 
unity  slate. 

Plant-City  Ad  Award 

Chicago  —  President  James 
W.  Egan.  Jr.  of  NAEA  an¬ 
nounced  the  Association  and 
Editor  &  Publisher  are  spon¬ 
soring  jointly  a  plant-city  ad¬ 
vertising  competition  for  news¬ 
papers.  Tentative  plans  call 
for  collection  of  outstanding 
promotions  of  the  "economic 
system"  campaign  on  the  local 
level.  Exhibits  are  to  be  dis¬ 
played  at  the  Quebec  conven¬ 
tion  in  June.  There  they  will 
be  judged,  and  the  newspaper 
responsible  for  the  best  exhibit 
will  receive  an  award  of  S250 
from  E.  &  P, 


At  an  NAEA  reception  for  agency  people  are.  left  to  right:  Louis  C 
Paul  of  Henri,  Hurst  &  MacDonald;  Dan  Donahue.  MinneopoUi 
(Minn.)  Star-Tribune,  and  Leonard  F.  Thornton,  Swaney,  Droks  ( 
Bement. 

‘System’  Ads  To  Start 
Feb.  1,  NAEA  Hears 


CHICAGO — Urging  a  concerted 

public  relations  program  in 
behalf  of  the  American  eco¬ 
nomic  system,  Don  Belding, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding  agency  and 
chairman  of  the  joint  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  ANA  and  AAAA  on 
economic  education,  told  the 
NAEA  convention  here  this 
week  that  the  aid  of  the  news¬ 
papers  is  vitally  needed  in  the 
campaign.. 

All  advertising  materials  for 
the  campaign  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  Feb.  1,  he  said.  The 
materials  include  a  sound-slide 
fi.m,  a  ‘‘Plan  for  Action"  kit, 
and  a  set  of  12  ads,  all  available 
from  the  Joint  Committee, 
AAAA,  420  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

E  &  P  Offers  Aid 

In  addition,  he  noted.  Editor 
&  Publisher  is  making  available 
to  newspapers,  at  cost,  a  daily 
cartoon  strip  for  use  in  the 
campaign. 

“The  maintaining  of  a  free 
economy,"  said  Mr.  Belding,  “is 
the  responsibility  of  every  busi¬ 
nessman,  every  labor  leader, 
every  politician,  every  newspa¬ 
per  and  magazine  publisher, 
every  radio  station  owner,  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  this 
country  that  wants  human  free¬ 
dom  passed  on  to  their  children 
and  their  children’s  chi.dren.” 

He  urged  that  the  campaign 
be  carri^  on  simultaneously  by 
managemenit.  newspapers  ond 
other  media  “to  buttress  the 
minds  of  our  people  against  the 
poison  of  police-state  infiltra¬ 
tion." 

The  four  basic  objectives  of 
the  plant  program,  he  said,  are: 

1.  To  correct  the  economic 
misinformation  and  lack  of  in¬ 
formation  that  exists  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  worker’s  mind  about 
profits,  production,  dividends, 
etc. 

2.  To  restore  the  worker’s 
pride  in  his  job. 

3.  To  give  him  a  better  ap 
preciation  of  the  benefits  of  our 
American  economic  system. 

4.  To  give  him  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  fundamental 


principles  upon  which  our  eco 
nomic  system  operates. 

The  sound-slide  film  explains 
in  simple  language  how 
system  operates.  “This  is  a^ 
know.edged  to  be  the  best  and 
simplest  document  ever  pre¬ 
pared  on  this  subject,”  said  1&. 
Belding. 

The  “Plan  for  Action"  kit  in 
eludes  a  management  analysis, 
a  personnel  practice  analysis, 
an  employe  opinion  manual,  u 
employe  communications  man¬ 
ual,  case  histories  on  comnui-  * 
nity  relations,  etc. 

A  primary  tool  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  phase  of  the  program,  he 
said,  is  the  series  of  12  adver¬ 
tisements  “which  have  been  ap^ 
proved  by  a  labor  managemol 
committee  of  the  Advertisini 
Council  as  expressive  of  the  un¬ 
derstanding  which  need's  to  be 
spread  broadcast  about  our  een 
nomic  system.” 

Campaigns  C'.<ed 

Mr.  Belding  said  that  adw 
tisers  wi.l  be  urged  to  shift 
their  institutional  copy  to  een 
nomic  education.  He  cited  cam 
paigns  of  Union  Oil  Co.,  wbick 
Is  among  the  first  with  such  i 
campaign. 

Another  program  of  the  Joint 
committee,  he  explained,  “is  i 
long-rance  program  designed  to 
coordinate  the  advertising  is 
dustry’s  part  in  economic  edn 
cation  through  every  availabki 
outlet.”  He  added  that  possil#  ^ 
within  30  days  a  permanent  «  ; 
ganization,  with  headquartBif 
in  New  York,  will  be  set  upfBj 
this  purpose.  j 

Emphasizing  that  the  newflei! 
per  advertising  men  have  tj 
stake  of  responsibility  in  f», 
campaigns,  he  urged  that  thfl' 
arrange  meetings  for  attendan*! 
by  local  advertising  clubs,  » 
dustrialists,  chamber  of  cojl, 
merce  members,  labor  and  ciw  x 
leaders,  etc.  The  slide 
should  be  shown  and  expiam*! 
he  said;  industrialists  should  kf 
given  kits  and  urged  to  sW( 
programs  in  plants,  and  ads  tJ.  j 
encourage  cooperation  betwe«!|  j 
the  industrialists  should  be  nr 
in  newspapers. 
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The  Working  Press 


Adding  to  the  luster  of  the  New  York  Sun,  Barbara  Spinning,  left, 
does  general  assignments  for  the  woman's  page,  and  Virignia  Leigh, 
right,  a  season's  debutante,  writes  "A  Trifle  Gos.sipy",  new  society 
column. 


CITY  EDITOR — New  York  Daily  Mirror's  Selig  Adler  is  a  hunter  and 
fisherman  on  his  off-hours.  He  is  shown  here  with  two  decoys  he 
used  on  a  recent  "blind"  date  with  real  ducks.  Adler,  40,  was  made 
city  editor  in  1936.  His  journalistic  debut  was  with  the  New  York 
American.  (No.  5  in  a  series  by  Jim  Collings  of  E&P  staff.) 
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Mrs.  Clarke  Lowndes  and  John 
Stees,  both  of  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun  feature  staff,  study  the  New 
Look  at  fashion  show  (left)  pre¬ 
sented  for  visiting  editors  in  New 
York  City  this  week.  Fashion 
writers  turned  out  en  masse. 
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^or  Williams,  Grace  Davidson.  Helen  Pope.  Ruth  Mugglebee,  and  Kay  Hamilton.  Cincinnati;  Wilma  Tait,  Toronto;  Dorothy  Randall, 

tdyth  Fiadom  of  New  England;  Wynn  Wilson  and  Virginia  Drane  Pittsburgh,  and  Martha  Barrett,  Cincinnati,  busy  observing  and 

of  Houston.  noting. 
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Chicago  ITU  Charges 
Joined  in  ANPA  Case 


out  money,  but  we  can  live 
without  a  contract.” 


CHICAGO — The  regional  office 
of  the  Nationai  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  Issued  an  unfair 
labor  practice  complaint  against 
Chicago  Typographical  Union 
No.  16  and  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  in  behalf  of 
the  Chicago  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association  here  Jan.  13. 

Allen  Sinsheimer,  Jr.,  NLRB 
attorney,  announced  that  testi¬ 
mony  in  the  Chicago  case  would 
be  consolidated  with  that  of  the 
current  "national  case”  insti¬ 
gated  by  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association. 

Gerhard  Van  Arkel,  ITU  at¬ 
torney,  had  threatened  to  "walk 
out”  on  the  ANPA  hearing  un¬ 
less  the  two  cases  were  com¬ 
bined.  He  asserted  the  com¬ 
plaints  are  identical. 

Same  Issue  Raised 
“We  have  now  for  about  six 
or  seven  days  been  going  with 
painstaking  care  into  exactly 
what  happened  here  in  Chi¬ 
cago,”  he  argued.  “A  new  com¬ 
plaint  issued  by  General  Coun¬ 
sel  will  raise  exactly  the  same 
issues,  will  cover  exactly  the 
same  testimony,  will  require 
exactly  the  same  witnesses  as 
we  have  been  using  here. 

“I  think  it  outrageous  that 
any  government  office  would 
deliberately  undertake  to  harass 
and  persecute  any  organization 
or  any  group  of  citizens  by  this 
kind  of  conduct.” 

Sinsheimer  replied  that  the 
General  Counsel's  office  was 
“not  impressed  with  Mr.  Van 
Arkel's  threat  to  walk  out  on 
this  hearing.” 

However,  he  said,  “the  Gen¬ 
eral  Counsel  does  desire  to 
avoid  duplications.  It  has  no 
desire  to  harass  this  union. 
With  that  in  mind,  and  without 
setting  any  precedent,  if  Mr. 
Van  Arkel  will  agree  to  stipu¬ 
late  certain  things,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Counsel  will  agree  to  con¬ 
solidate  the  hearing.” 

“I  trust  there  is  no  patroniz¬ 
ing,”  retorted  Van  Arkel. 

O'Keefe  on  Stand 
John  F.  O'Keefe,  secretary  of 
the  Chicago  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association,  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  witness  at  the  hearing 
this  week.  He  described  the 
steps  which  led  to  a  breakdown 
in  negotiations  between  the 
publishers  and  the  union  just 
before  the  strike  began,  Nov.  24. 

Before  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
was  passed,  printers’  leaders 
said  they  would  not  bow  to 
union  restrictive  laws,  O’Keefe 
charged. 

“We  were  pretty  well  in¬ 
formed  by  Randolph  ( Woodruff 
Randolph,  ITU  president)  that 
we  weren’t  going  to  get  a  con¬ 
tract,  if  restrictive  laws  were 
pass^,”  said  O’Keefe.  He  as¬ 
serted  this  statement  was  made 
in  1946  or  early  in  1947,  when 
the  Case  Bill  was  before  Con¬ 
gress 

O  Keefe  also  quoted  John  J. 
Pilch,  president  of  Local  16,  as 
saying  Aug.  13,  before  some 
parts  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 


went  into  effect,  that  there 
would  be  a  “closed  shop  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  a  contract  pro¬ 
vides  for  it  or  regardless  of 
the  law.” 

Van  Arkel  objected  to  O’Keefe 
as  a  witness,  contending  ANPA 
is  the  complainant.  Trial  Ex¬ 
aminer  Arthur  Leff,  however, 
permitted  O’Keefe  to  testify. 

'Understanding'  Rejected 

O’Keefe  told  of  an  off-the- 
record  meeting  Oct.  10,  at  which 
Joseph  Rhoden,  chairman  of  the 
local  scale  committee,  “pro¬ 
posed  an  understanding  under 
which  we  would  maintain  a 
closed  shop  and  give  the  union 
the  other  things  that  they  claim 
are  fundamental  to  their  ex¬ 
istence.” 

OKeefe  said  the  publishers’ 
position  on  the  closed  shop  has 
been  since  Aug.  22  “that  there 
is  no  way  we  could  guarantee 
it.” 

O'Keefe  also  told  of  meetings 
with  Randolph  early  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  after  publishers  had  pro¬ 
tested  slowdown  tactics  by  the 
printers. 

Randolph  opened  the  meeting, 
he  said,  by  accusing  the  press 
of  being  unfair  and  onesided, 
stating  “there  is  a  lot  of  that 
sort  of  unfair  publicity  about 
him  and  his  union.” 

■’We  intend  to  pay  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  any  of  these  charges, 
even  though  a  complaint  is  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  board  and  upheld 
by  the  courts.”  declared  Ran¬ 
dolph,  according  to  O’Keefe. 

Finnegan  Offer  Declined 

O’Keefe  said  Richard  J.  Fin¬ 
negan,  Chicago  Times  publish¬ 
er,  suggested  points  in  dispute 
be  submitted  to  the  Chicago 
Federation  of  Labor  for  deci¬ 
sion. 

“Our  purpose  is  to  get  this 
problem  into  the  hands  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  do  not  have  union- 
busting  ideas,"  Finnegan  ex¬ 
plained. 

Randolph  was  quoted  by 
O’Keefe  as  follows: 

“I  don’t  want  to  spoil  your 
altruism,  but  there  are  no  tra¬ 
ditions  you  can  leave  to  the 
CFL.  Any  time  the  ITU  allows 
the  CFL  or  even  the  AFL  to 
determine  even  one  small  issue 
of  the  ITU,  that  will  be  the  time 
I  will  hang  my  head  in  shame.” 

The  ITU  rejected  the  offer  on 
ground  it  could  not  submit  an 
issue  concerning  its  laws  to  a 
subordinate  body  of  the  AFL. 

It  was  brought  out,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  that  meetings  prior  to  Nov. 
14 — at  headquarters  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  publishers'  association, 
and  later  in  Mayor  Kennelly’s 
office  at  City  Hall — had  not 
clarified  the  main  problem  nor 
any  of  its  underlying  problems. 

Reiterated  frequently  through¬ 
out  the  testimony  by  O’Keefe 
were  Randolph  assertions,  “We 
are  not  going  to  agree  on  one 
thing  until  we  have  the  money 
issue  agreed  upon.  .  .  .  We  will 
not  discuss  anything  until  you 
are  ready  to  give  us  a  full  con¬ 
tract.  .  .  .  We  cannot  live  with¬ 


Wage  Talk  Sought  Early 
In  cross-examining  O’Keefe, 
Van  Arkel  sought  to  bring  out 
that  Local  16  had  consistently 
wanted  to  discuss  wages  prior 
to  Aug.  22,  but  CNPA  represen¬ 
tatives  declined  to  discuss  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  until  the  pub¬ 
lishers  had  an  agreement  with 
the  union  that  they  were  nego¬ 
tiating  for  a  legal  contract. 

Although  booed  by  strikers 
present  at  the  hearing,  Reese  J. 


Highfield,  52,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  and  business  agent  of  Ak¬ 
ron  Local  182,  took  the  stand 
and  denounced  the  “no-contract” 
policy  of  ITU.  He  also  produced 
union  documents  for  use  as 
NLRB  exhibits.  Highfield  is  a 
member  of  the  Independent 
party  which  opposes  Randolph’s 
Progressive  party. 

William  Kent  Van  Allen, 
ANPA  attorney,  argued  Cran¬ 
ston  Williams’  petition  to  rfr 
voke  the  union  subpoena  re¬ 
quiring  him  to  produce  certain 
bulletins  of  ANPA. 


Stiles  Has  Keen  Memory! 
Of  Postcard  Bulletins 


SUBJECTED  to  a  gruelling 

memory  test  by  counsel  for 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  this  week,  James  E. 
Stiles,  publisher  of  Rockville 
Center  (N.  Y. )  Nassau  Review- 
Star,  came  through  with  a  score 
which  satisfied  the  government 
attorney  who  is  prosecuting  the 
ITU  and  a  subordinate  union  on 
charges  of  unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tices. 

Stiles,  on  the  stand  for  the 
seventh  day  for  cross-examina¬ 
tion,  was  able  to  identify  cer¬ 
tain  ITU  Postcard  Bulletins 
which  have  been  offered  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  domination  of  Nas¬ 
sau  County  Typographical 
Union  No.  915  by  Woodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph,  ITU  president. 

Asks  to  Select  Texts 

A  sharp  exchange  among  at¬ 
torneys  preceded  the  unique 
test  in  which  Alan  F.  Perl, 
union  counsel,  showed  Stiles  a 
set  of  20  printed  documents 
purported  to  contain  the  same 
language  as  the  original  Post 
card  Bulletins  which  were  con¬ 
tained  in  a  “little  black  book” 
kept  by  John  J.  Byrnes,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Local  915.  Perl  asked 
Stiles  to  pick  out  the  four  or 
five  texts  which  he  had  testified 
Byrnes  had  read  or  shown  to 
him  during  negotiations  last 
Fall. 

Stiles  insisted  he  knew  the 
substance  of  the  cards  which 
had  brought  about  the  breakup 
of  negotiations  and  eventually 
a  strike  of  union  printers  on  his 
paper  last  Nov.  10.  His  personal 
attorney,  Charles  J.  Tobin.  Jr., 
protested  that  Perl’s  method  of 
examination  was  improper,  and 
NLRB  Attorney  Jerome  I. 
Macht  objected  on  the  ground 
that  all  identifying  characteris¬ 
tics  on  the  original  cards  were 
shorn  from  the  specimens  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Perl. 

Hearing  Examiner  Peter  F. 
Ward  said  he  would  reserve  de¬ 
cision  on  admissability  of  the 
evidence  but  permitted  the  ex¬ 
amination.  Stiles  voiced  an  ob¬ 
jection  that  he  was  “not  a  ma¬ 
gician’’  but  after  about  10  min¬ 
utes’  study  he  singled  out  two 
of  the  documents  which  Macht 
later  identified  as  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  in  the  lot. 

Stiles  commented  that  he  had 
seen  or  heard  the  no-contract 
policy  instructions  so  often  he 
could  never  forget  them. 

Shortly  after  this  memory 


test,  Perl  wound  up  the  cross-  ^ 
examination  of  the  publi^er, 
and  the  peripatetic  hearing  1 
moved  to  its  fourth  location  \ 
since  getting  under  way  Dec.  15.  f 
Sessions  are  now  being  con- 
ducted  in  the  fencing  room  of  ^ 
the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  t 
“We  have  worn  out  our  wel-  { 
come  in  other  offices,”  said  Ex-  ’ 
aminer  Ward,  referring  to  the 
fact  that  the  hearing  has  been  - 
conducted  at  various  times  in , 
the  National  Labor  Relatiooi 
Board  rooms  on  Wall  Street,  th«  C 
State  Labor  Relations  Board  I 
rooms  uptown,  and  the  State  I 
Bar  Association  building  in  mid-  f 
town.  < 


Day  after  day,  testimony  of  ;  jjqjt. 
the  only  two  witnesses  to  date  ‘ 

— Byrnes  and  Stiles — has  been 
interspersed  with  verbal  flare  } 
ups  between  counsel.  At  one 
point  this  week,  Perl  intimated 
in  a  question  that  a  document 
offered  by  the  NLRB  was  “i 
fraud”  and  Stiles  gave  a  sharp  i  gf  ^  ( 
retort.  The  matter  was  straight- 1  tipnal 
ened  out  when  Macht  volun- 1 
teered  that  he  had  obtained  the  | 
paper  in  question  from  Stiles'  |  jm  yji 
lawyers.  t  up 


lawyers.  t  up  for 

Hiring  ol  Foreman  Told  Taki 

Perl  questioned  the  publisher  i 
at  length  concerning  the  hiring  *™ot 
of  Oscar  Kamb,  formerly  of  the 
Rochester  (N.  ’Y.)  Times-Unim,  - 
as  composing  room  foreman  last  0 
summer.  He  tried  to  pin  down 
the  witness  to  tell  whether  he  -‘juj 
would  have  hired  Kamb  even  ■ 
if  he  hadn’t  been  a  union  mw.  press  1 
Stiles  replied  that  he  consid-  Idur.gj 
ered  Kamb  a  “very  capable  ^ 
man”  but  at  the  same  time  he ,  menj-- 
had  been  warned  by  Bym« 
that  the  men  would  walk  out  if  thj  gjy 
he  hired  anyone  but  a  union  Govern 
man  as  foreman.  istrativ( 

“We  were  scared  to  death  if  sultatio: 
we  didn’t  hire  a  union  forenian  Hudson 
the  men  would  go  out.”  Stiles  consiste 
emphasized.  “There  was  more  dUectioi 
concern  in  our  shop  and  in  the 
shop  of  our  competitor  about  other 
whom  we  were  hiring  as  fore 
man  than  about  anything  el». 

Later,  Macht  drew  from  Stiles  regardle 
an  affimative  reply  to  the  quee 
tion  whether  the  union  had  ever 
attempted  to  cause  him  to  1^ 
only  union  members.  The  uniM  flsi 
itself,  Stiles  said,  furnished  only  Igu 
“two  or  three”  men  upon  re|  i 
quest  when  many  more  wert 
needed.  Men  on  the  night  shift 
he  said,  did  practically  no  wori«*ck 
and  the  paper  had  to  be  cut  Bf 
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LICKING  HIS  CHOPS 

John  C.  Cha.se,  .Vftc>  Orleans  (La.)  States 


THE  TRUMAN  PLAN 

Bruce  Kusseli,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 


THE  HUCKSTERS 

Carl  Spencer,  Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Post 


Iti  Alabama  Dailies  Defy 
H  Press  Conference  Ban 

)ny  of ;  MONTGOMERY,  Ala.  —  State-  of  fast  communications  and 
:o  date  defiance  from  daily  speedy  transportation,  a  spite 

s  been  newspapers  has  marked  a  con-  barrier  such  as  this  means  noth- 
i  flare  l  tinuing  protest  to  an  order  by  ing  except  an  expression  of 
it  OM  I  Qev,  James  E.  Folsom  barring  spite." 

imated  ^eir  correspondents  from  gu-  The  Selma  Times  Journal  had 
:ument  bematorial  press  conferences.  this  to  say:  “The  state  press  is 
was  I  ,  The  edict  came  on  the  heels  gradually  getting  the  truth 
I  sharp  i  of  a  campaign  over  a  constitu-  about  him  (Folsom)  across  to 
kraight-  f  tjonal  amendment  in  which  the  the  people  and  ( he )  realizes 
voiun- 1  (iaiiiea  opposed  the  Governor,  that  when  the  facts  are  gener- 
led  the  I  The  latter  won  an  overwhelm-  ally  known  his  political  star  will 
Stiles’  I  ini  victory  when  the  issue  came  decline.” 

'  up  for  popular  vote.  Plugged  Hia  Own  Paper 

fid  Taking  the  lead  in  the  dailies'  _ _ 


'  up  lor  popular  vote.  Plugged  Hia  Own  Paper 

fid  Taking  the  lead  in  the  dailies  —  -  u-  t. 

blishef  is  R.  F.  Hudson.  Jr.,  as-  D“ri^  tjie  campaign  wh^ich 

hirtS  publisher  of  the  Mont-  the  Governors  order 

r  K  ■mery  Advertiser  and  Alabama  told  his  audiences  "not 

»T  ^  State  Journal  to  believe  a  word”  they  read  in 

.M  •  the  daily  papers  until  they  first 

lan  last  Order  Not  Surprising  ^  chance  to  see  it  in  his 


lan  last  Order  Not  Surprising  a  chance  to  see  it  in  his 

n  doiw  Hudson  said  the  order  was  paper,  Folsom’s  Forum. 

K  ^  “  •  “not  surprising,”  in  view  of  the  He  charged  the  dailies  with 
b  even  j  fjjj  yjjj  jjj  ^  series  of  being  organs  of  special  interests 

"’u  i  conferences,  “scandalous  and  privileged  groups  and  that 
j  charges  were  met  by  the  Gov-  he  was  not  “going  to  dance”  to 
capatne  ternorwith  a  cowardly  ‘no  com-  the  tune  played  by  the  daily 
time  D* .  ment'.”  press. 

^  continue  to  report  The  specific  reason  for  the 

^  •(«  In*  scandalous  news  from  the  ban,  Folsom’s  secretary,  O.  H. 

a  union  iJGovernor’s  office  and  his  admin-  Finney,  Jr.,  told  reporters,  was 
.  ji  I assistants  without  con-  because  one  reporter  “went  im- 
»  su'*'!*®**  w*th  the  Governor,”  mediately  to  leaders  of  the  op- 

"  declared.  “This  edict  is  position”  after  receiving  an  ad- 

°  »  ^Jpistent  with  the  Folsom  pre-  vance  text  of  one  of  Folsom's 
l<ii>«:tion  for  concealment  of  his  speeches. 

“  ***  “.  ^^^bis  assistants’  actions.”  Finney  declined  to  identify 

,r  aMw Oiber  newspapers  joined  the  the  reporter,  but  the  Montgom- 
^  1^  |-™f'igomery  dailies  in  the  stand  ery  Advertiser-Journal  said  Fin- 
ciu*  'V  would  be  printed  ney  referred  to  the  Advertiser’s 

11*®  capitol  correspondent,  G.  C. 

V  Eagle  called  it  an  Long,  Jr. 

^  ♦  hir*  I TL*^***®  Blackout,”  and  said.  Long  denied  giving  the  speech 


L  11*®  Governor  would  to  anyone.  He  said  he  received 

b®  **“i,  jr™  Is  like  murder — it  will  the  text  a  few  minutes  before  it 
heU  onu  out  ^3^  delivered  at  a  radio  sta- 

r.,^???®***!****  editorially,  the  tion. 

n“***®®*®  News  said.  ‘"ITie  “While  I  was  scanning  the 
^™or  is  turning  the  clock  speech,”  Long  said,  “these  lead- 
**®  *  T?  “  Ibe  day  before  freedom  ers  of  the  opposition  read  it 
®  .  p  Pfess  became  the  symbol  over  my  shoulder,  and  I  made 

17  19tf  **®*rican  liberty.  In  this  day  no  attempt  to  stop  them.  At  no 
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time,  to  my  knowledge,  was  the 
speech  out  of  my  hands.” 

The  editorial  attacks  on  Fol¬ 
som’s  ban  were  rewarded  when 
it  was  drastically  modified  less 
than  24  hours  after  it  was  an¬ 
nounced. 

Originally,  it  applied  to  both 
daily  newspaper  reporters  and 
radio  reporters.  Later,  it  was 
explained  that  the  latter  had 
been  included  “inadvertently.” 

Then  Finney  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  to  the  effect  that  all  news¬ 
papermen  who  are  fully  certi¬ 
fied  and  members  of  the  Capi¬ 
tol  Press  Association  are  ac¬ 
ceptable  if  they  follow  the  rules. 

Association  Heads  Quit 

But  the  feud  between  the 
Governor  and  reporters  for 
dailies  is  still  far  from  settled. 
Finney’s  announcement  brought 
the  immediate  resignations  from 
the  association  of  President  Rex 
Thomas,  Associated  Press,  and 
Vicepresident  Burns  Bennett  of 
the  United  Press. 

They  said  they  did  not  want 
the  responsibility  of  deciding 
who  could  attend  the  <]k)vernor’s 
conferences. 

Their  resignations  left  W.  T. 
Maynor,  secretary,  as  the  pre¬ 
siding  officer.  Maynor,  who  is 
editor  of  the  weekly  Alabama 
Farmers  State,  branded  the 
Governor’s  ruling  as  “hysterical 
and  silly”  and  his  “future  re¬ 
quirements”  as  “little  short  of 
ridiculous.” 

Finney  said  the  Governor’s 
position  on  the  matter  would  re 
main  the  same,  “for  the  time 
being.” 

■ 

Woman's  Page  Is  His 

Cincinnati,  O. — ^When  Martha 
Jackson,  woman’s  page  editor, 
left  the  Post  a  few  days  ago. 
Editor  Carl  D.  Groat  and  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  Robert  A.  Linn 
found  themselves  in  somewhat 
of  a  quandary.  Groat  and  Linn 
finally  solved  their  problem  by 
naming  Edward  A.  Carberry, 
dramatic  and  screen  editor,  to 
supervise  the  woman’s  page. 


Auer  Reports 
Press  Demand 
Is  Continuing 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.  is  proceeding 
with  plans  for  capacity  press 
production  this  year,  its  presi¬ 
dent,  Joseph  L.  Auer,  declared 
this  week  in  a  1948  business 
forecast. 

“The  past  two  years,”  he  said, 
“have  seen  the  printing  equip¬ 
ment  industry  enjoying  a  de¬ 
mand  for  its  products  unequaled 
in  its  history.  This  situation  has 
resulted  in  capacity  press  pro¬ 
duction  which  is  expected  to 
continue. 

Active  Market  Seen 

“Press  and  stereotjipe  manu¬ 
facturers  generally  are  finding 
an  active  market  for  their  prod¬ 
ucts. 

.“This  condition  is  stimulated 
by: 

“1.  An  ever-increasing  de¬ 
mand  on  the  part  of  publishers 
and  printers  for  equipment 
capable  of  color  production. 

“2.  Increased  circulation  of 
media  necessitating  additional 
equipment 

“3.  Replacement  require¬ 
ments. 

“There  are  certain  problems 
of  raw  and  finished  material 
acquisition  —  common  to  all 
heavy  machinery  manufacturers 
— which  have  only  partially 
been  overcome.  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 
Inc.,  by  adjustments  to  produc¬ 
tion  schedules  and  pouring  of 
castings  in  its  own  iron  foun¬ 
dry,  has  avoided  work  stoppages 
and  slow-ups  to  date. 

“However,  a  number  of  fac¬ 
tors  beyond  our  control,  such 
as  government  allocation  of 
critical  materials,  could  substan¬ 
tially  affect  our  future  produc¬ 
tion  volume.  To  date  none  of 
these  adverse  factors  have  ap¬ 
peared  and  we  are  proceeding 
with  plans  for  capacity  produc¬ 
tion  during  1948.” 
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Tennessee  Press  Acts 
To  Safeguard  Election 


A  group  of  Tennessee  Press  Association  officials:  Left  to  right.  Bev¬ 
erly  Young.  Lincoln  County  News;  J.  W.  West,  president,  general 
manager  of  Kingsport  Times-News  and  Jack  McFarland,  publisher. 
Murfreesboro  News-Journal. 

P.O.  Official  Outlines 
Lottery  Regulations 

( Part  of  an  address  delivered  Jan.  9  before  the  Tenneuu 
Press  Association  at  Nashville,  Tenn.) 

By  Daniel  J.  Kelly.  Chief  Trial  Examiner, 

Office  of  the  Solicitor.  U.S.  Post  Office  Department. 


NASHVILLE.  Tenn.  —  Members 

of  the  Tennessee  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  in  convention  here  last 
week,  adopted  a  special  com¬ 
mittee’s  report  calling  for  vigi¬ 
lance  of  the  press  in  an  effort  to 
attain  "cleaner,  fair,  and  more 
representative  election.s”  in  the 
state. 

There  has  been  a  lack  of  en¬ 
forcement  of  election  laws,  the 
committee  said,  and  while  this 
“is  a  reflection  upon  the  general 
citizenship  for  having  been  so 
complacent,  it  would  seem  to 
follow  that  the  press,  perhaps, 
has  been  lax  in  exposing  elec¬ 
tion  frauds  and  irregularities.” 

Arm  of  the  Courts 

"We  would  like  to  point  out,” 
the  report  stated,  "it  is  not  only 
the  privilege  but  the  duty  of  a 
free  press  irt  a  free  state  to  serve 
as  an  arm  of  the  courts  in  seeing 
that  these  election  laws  now  ex¬ 
isting  are  enforced  and  that  vi¬ 
olators  are  brought  to  the  bar 
of  justice.” 

“This  is  an  election  year.  It 
is  none  too  early  to  begin  now 
to  see  that  in  1948  we  are  not  to 
suffer  shame  and  guilt  for  let¬ 
ting  breaches  of  the  people’s 
rights  occur  at  the  polls.” 

The  committee,  appointed  in 
June,  was  headed  by  Loye  W. 
Miller,  Knoxville  News  Sentinel; 
and  included  Minor  E.  Bragg, 
Murfreesboro  Courier;  Joe  Hat¬ 
cher,  Nashville  Tennessean;  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Meeman,  Memphis 
Press  -  Scimitar;  Paul  Sims, 
Brownsville  States-Graphic;  and 
Carl  A.  Jones,  Jr.,  Johnson  City 
Press  Chronicle. 

Discussion  of  the  consumer 
panel  co-sponsored  by  the  Knox¬ 
ville  News-Sentinel  and  the 
School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  of  the  University  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  was  a  highlight  of  the 
convention  program.  E.  E.  Gar¬ 
rison,  associate  professor  of 
marketing  at  the  U.  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  described  the  project  in  de¬ 
tail  and  said  its  yearly  cost  of 
$18,000  is  paid  by  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

Types  of  Research  Urged 

Garrison  proposed  six  types 
of  research  which  newspapers 
could  undertake: 

1.  A  detailed  study  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  each  newspaper,  as 
well  as  a  composite  picture  of 
the  circulation  of  all  Tennessee 
newspapers. 

2.  A  market  data  handbook  for 
each  newspaper  as  well  as  a 
composite  handbook  for  the  en¬ 
tire  State. 

3.  A  series  of  readership  stud¬ 
ies  (’To  cover  both  editorial  and 
advertising  content)  of  typical 
Tennessee  newspapers. 

4.  A  periodic  distribution 
check  for  selected  products 
which  would  cover  the  entire 
State. 

5.  A  simple  but  effective  an¬ 
alysis  of  consumer  buying  habits 
in  a  cross  section  of  Tennessee 
markets. 

6.  A  standardized  and  “certi¬ 
fied”  merchandising  service  to 
be  installed  by  all  member 


newspapers.  Such  an  activity 
would  also  include  offering  out¬ 
side  research  organizations  the 
maximum  degree  of  cooperation 
in  gathering  local  market  data. 

Another  feature  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  shaped  by  Glenn  McNeil, 
field  secretary,  was  a  talk  on 
"Lottery  in  the  mails”  by  Daniel 
Kelly  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment.  (See  column  at  right.) 

A-Bomb  Security  Guidance 

Morse  Salisbury,  director  of 
the  Public  and  Technical  Infor¬ 
mation  Service  of  the  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion,  described  how  a  special 
staff  is  available  to  guide  the 
press  on  security  angles  of  A- 
bomb  coverage. 

•  It  is  not  fear  of  penalties  that 
leads  the  press  and  other  media 
to  ask  security  guidance  from 
our  service  in  considerable 
volume,”  Salisbury  said.  “It  is 
the  fear  of  the  responsible  men 
and  women  working  in  those 
media  that  they  may  inadvert¬ 
ently  harm  the  national  defense 
and  security  and  their  determin¬ 
ation  to  avoid  such  harm  that 
leads  them  to  bring  copy  and 
pictures  and  manuscripts  to  use 
for  guidance  on  their  security 
bearing.” 

J.  Frank  Barlow,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Dresden  Enterprise, 
was  named  honorary  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  association.  J.  W. 
West  of  Kingsport  is  president. 

■ 

Tyler  Paper's  Series 
On  Prisons  Praised 

’Tyleh,  Tex. — A  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  on  the  controversial 
Texas  Prison  System  appearing 
in  the  Tyler  Morning  Telegraph 
has  drawn  praise  from  many 
sections  of  the  state. 

The  Telegraph  devoted  16 
columns  to  five  articles  which 
totaled  7.500  words  and  were 
illustrated  by  seven  photographs 
and  four  graphs.  They  were 
prepared  by  Raymond  Hol¬ 
brook,  East  Texas  editor  of  the 
Telegraph,  who  traveled  1,500 
miles  inspecting  both  the  Texas 
system  and  the  Shelby  County 
Penal  Farm  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Bigger  Almanac 

Philadelphia — With  its  pre¬ 
sent  issue,  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  Almanac  celebrates  its 
25th  anniversary.  Containing 
576  pages  compared  with  560 
pages  in  its  last  year's  edi¬ 
tion,  the  latest  volume  pro¬ 
vides  names  of  all  members 
oi  the  Republican  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  notional  committees,  all 
national  parks  ond  charts 
showing  the  seating  arrange¬ 
ments  in  Convention  Hall, 
Municipal  Stadium,  Franklin 
Field  and  the  city's  major 
theaters. 


THE  EXPERIENCE  of  the  De¬ 
partment  shows  that  the 
American  Press  has  been  most 
cooperative  in  keeping  its  pub¬ 
lications  free  from  matter  con¬ 
sidered  by  our  office  to  be  in 
conflict  with  the  postal  lottery 
laws. 

The  definition  of  a  lottery 
adopted  by  tbe  courts  seems 
quite  simple,  namely,  that  it  is 
a  scheme  wherein  something  of 
value  is  exacted  from  partici¬ 
pants  for  the  chance  of  win¬ 
ning  a  prize,  and  wherein  there 
are  present  the  three  necessary 
elements  of  a  lottery — consider¬ 
ation.  chance  and  prize. 

Merchants'  Schemes 

From  time  to  time  plans  are 
submitted  to  us  in  which  a  mer¬ 
chant  wants  to  award  certain 
prizes  by  means  of  a  drawing, 
and  his  proposed  advertisement 
will  state  that  tickets  entitling 
the  holders  to  participate  in  the 
drawing  are  “given  away  free” 
— with  each  purchase,  or  pay¬ 
ment  on  account,  of  one  dollar. 
In  these  cases  it  is  not  apparent 
to  the  merchant  where  the  con¬ 
sideration  lies,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  no  extra  charge  for  the 
tickets;  the  customer  pays  a 
dollar  and  receives  his  dollar's 
worth  in  merchandise.  The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  dealt  with  this 
problem  as  far  back  as  Jan.  30, 
1893,  in  the  case  of  Horner  v. 
U.S.,  147  U.S.  449. 

There  was  involved  in  that 
case  the  sale  of  bonds  issued 
by  the  Government  of  Austria, 
and,  by  means  of  drawings  he  d 
each  year,  certain  of  the  bonds 
were  to  be  redeemed  at  a  figure 
in  excess  of  the  purchase  price. 
In  addition,  certain  of  the  hold¬ 
ers  of  bonds  selected  in  this 
manner  were  awarded  large 
cash  prizes.  It  was  held  that 
this  was  a  lottery  although  each 
bond  purchaser  receiv^  full 
value  for  the  money  paid  out — 


in  the  same  manner  the  custom  ! 
er  would  receive  full  valiK 
when  making  a  purchase  in  the 
store.  In  both  cases  the  pur-, 
chaser  received  a  chance  to  wit " 
a  prize,  and  the  consideratioi 
of  course,  is  the  necessity  (f  < 
purchasing  a  bond  or  the  mer  ¬ 
chandise  in  order  to  receive  the 
chance. 

Element  oi  ’Chance’ 

With  respect  to  the  elemeii:j^ 
of  “chance,”  no  one  will  eil 
perience  difficulty  in  recognij| 
ing  that  a  drawing  invo.vtst 
chance.  However,  there  anf 
other  schemes  in  which  thir 
chance  element  is  not  so  appv 
ent  to  the  layman;  for  example 
where  a  prize  is  awarded  to  the 
first  50  ladies  visiting  the  ‘T 
Department  Store  after  it  open; 
its  doors  on  a  certain  day;  o: 
where  a  home  in  a  city  will  be 
selected  at  random  to  be  visite 
during  the  day  and  a  pria' 
given  the  housewife  if  she  ht 
on  hand  a  certain  food  produR 
or  the  awarding  of  prizes  t 
persons  whose  names  are  se 
lected  from  the  telephone  U 
rectory  and  published  in  ft* ; 
classified  advertisements  of  s 
newspaper.  j 

Under  another  decision  a 
schemes  where  the  amount 
the  prize  is  uncertain  are  hesj 
to  involve  chance.  This  I'Jj 
eludes  plans,  for  examp.J 
where  the  amount  of  the  pnj 
depends  upon  the  number  $ 
persons  who  decide  to  partiti 
pate  in  the  contest;  or  tterel 
a  provision  that  the  prize  ^ 
be  divided  among  tying  conW 
tants  if  a  tie  should  develif 
Still  other  examples:  a  sene®, 
wherein  the  amount  of  the  pr»^ 
is  governed  by  the  saies  tfi^^ 
on  a  given  day  in  the  store  fif.j 
ducting  the  plan;  a  plan 
in  balloons  are  released  ov«^ 
city  at  a  certain  time  and  p." 

( Continued  on  page  56)  S 
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Publishers  and  Guild 
Differ  on  ‘Profession’ 


WASHINGTON — Cranston  Wil¬ 
liams,  general  manager  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers'  Association,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  other  publishers’ 
groups,  testified  this  week  be¬ 
fore  a  four-man  Department  of 
Labor  panel  that  “almost  all’’ 
newspaper  editorial  and  repor- 
torial  workers  constitute  a  “pro¬ 
fession”  and  should  be  paid  a 
straight  salary  rather  than  be 
subject  to  the  time  limitations 
of  an  hourly  wage. 

Executive  Vicepresident  Sam 
B.  Eubanks,  testifying  for  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild, 
said  “the  salary  test  is  the  best 
guide  to  the  value  of  the  news¬ 
man”  and  added  the  guild  ad¬ 
vocates  an  hourly  wage  plus 
overtime  pay  for  all  over  40 
hours  per  week  for  every  news¬ 
paper  worker  paid  less  than 
$500  per  month. 

The  panel,  headed  by  Harry 
Weiss,  director  of  the  Wage  De¬ 
terminations  and  Exemptions 
Branch,  has  been  conducting 
hearings  to  get  industry  opin¬ 
ions  of  a  petition  filed  by  the 
United  Electrical  Radio  &  Ma¬ 
chine  Workers  of  America  for 
amendment  of  the  regulations 
“to  require  that  an  employe 
must  be  compensated  for  his 
services  on  a  sa  ary  or  fee  basis 
at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  $500 
per  month  ( exclusive  of  board, 
lodging  and  other  facilities)  in 
order  to  qualify  as  an  execu¬ 
tive,  administrative,  or  profes¬ 
sional  employe.” 

Work  Definition  Asked 


An  administrator  works  under 
the  “general”  supervision  of  an 
executive,  or  is  engaged  in 
transporting  goods  or  performs 
responsible  outside  work  of  a 
specialized  or  technical  nature 
and  makes  at  least  $200  a 
month.  An  outside  salesman 
is  “customarily  and  regularly 
engaged  away  from  his  employ 
er’s  place  of  business  in  making 
sales  or  obtaining  orders  or 
contracts.” 

Publishers  Represented 

Testifying  before  the  panel, 
in  addition  to  Williams  and  Eu¬ 
banks,  were:  Ed  M.  Anderson, 
Brevard,  N.  C.,  chairman  of  the 
legislative  committee  of  the  Na 
tional  Editorial  Association; 
William  N.  Hardy,  manager  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association;  Charles 
J.  Tobin.  Sr.,  counsel  of  the  New 
York  State  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  D.  J.  Winkworth,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Publishers’  Bureau 
of  New  Jersey,  Inc. 

The  two  points  causing  most 
discussion  were  the  $500  limi 
tation  and  the  “20%  non-exempt 
work  tolerance.”  Discussing 
the  latter  point,  the  ANPA  rep 
resentativ»  said: 

“This  requirement,  when  ap 
plied  to  the  newspaper  publish 
ing  business,  has  resulted  in  the 
denial  of  exemption  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  employes  engaged  in 
a  bona  fide  executive,  profes¬ 
sional  or  local  retailing  ca¬ 
pacity  or  in  the  capacity  of  out 
side  salesman. 


Williams  said:  “In  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  this  Association  (ANPA) 
the  definitions  now  being  con¬ 
sidered  should  be  based  solely 
on  the  type  of  work  engaged  in 
by  a  particular  employe  and 
should  not  be  made  to  depend 
upon  the  salary  which  he  re¬ 
ceives.” 

According  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  a  “pro- 
fessiona,”  employe  is  one  who 
is  engag^  in  work  ( 1 )  predomi¬ 
nantly  intellectual  and  vari^ 
in  character,  ( 2 )  requiring  the 
consirtent  exercise  of  discretion 
and  judgment  in  its  perform- 
Mce,  (3)  of  such  a  character 
Mat  the  output  produced  cannot 
be  standardized  in  relation  to  a 
given  period  of  time,  (4)  whose 
hours  of  work  of  the  same  na¬ 
ture  as  that  performed  by  non- 
wempt  employes  do  not  exce^ 
of  the  hours  worked  by 
nonexempt  workers,  ( 5 )  requir- 
^knowledge  of  an  advanced 
(6)  predominantly  origi¬ 
nal  and  creative,  and  (7)  makes 
at  least  $200  per  month. 

.  With  the  exception  of  admin- 
^tors,  definitions  of  the  other 
workers  under  discus- 
®*®<tutives,  administrators 
^  outeide  salesmen  (advertis- 
'"en),  all 
nnn***"  “tolerance”  of 

nexempt  duties.  An  execu- 
c  *  “  ott®  who  can  hire  and 
^  and  directs  the  work  of 
otners  and  makes  at  least  $30 

•  W66k. 


“It  was  shown  at  the  July, 
1940,  hearing  by  charts,  testi¬ 
mony,  and  argument  that  there 
is  a  fundamental  pattern  or 
ske  eton  of  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tion  which  can  be  identified  in 
every  daily  newspaper  set-up, 
whether  it  be  a  publication  of 
2,000,000  circulation  or  a  pub¬ 
lication  of  less  than  1,000  cir 
culation. 

“This  pattern  recognizes  the 
functional  necessity  on  every 
newspaper  for  such  jobs  as  pub¬ 
lisher,  general  manager,  busi 
ness  manager,  editor,  salesman, 
city  editor,  reporters,  foremen, 
mechanics,  and  so  on.  It  was 
shown  that  many  of  these  func¬ 
tions  are  indisputably  those  of 
executive,  administrative  or 
professional  people  and  have 
long  been  so  recognized  by 
custom.” 

290  Job  Classifications 

Williams  continued:  “During 
the  summer  of  1941  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  (of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Law)  commenced  a  study  of 
the  newspaper  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  with  a  view  to  preparing 
a  Manual  of  Newspaper  Job 
Classifications.  After  several 
months  of  study,  a  tentative  list 
of  290  job  classifications  was 
prepared.  Practically  all  of  the 
290  jobs  were  essential  to  the 
publication  of  a  newspaper.  In 
other  words,  each  of  the  290 
jobs  had  to  be  performed 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Guild  Exhibit  in  Wage-Hour  Case 

r(>aij»;iri*i4>n  ot  Miaimum  Weekly  Salaries  for  I'uUy  Experienced  Reporters  and 
nographers  in  Representative  American  Newspaper  Guild 
Contracts — January,  1941,  and  January,  1048. 

y.uryc  \t’7VSf'dpt‘rs 

KxrORTEMS  ^lLNOO&APU^il^ 


iy41 

C urrent 

1941 

c  urrt  wl 

Minimums 

Minimum.^ 

Minimums 

Minimumt 

r>ubton  llc*raltl  \  Traveler  . 

$35.00 

$86.75 

$28.00 

$48.20 

1  lovelaml  I’ress  . 

45.00 

90.00 

27.00  . 

45.00 

lietroit  Times  . 

50.00 

85.0" 

25.00 

47.00 

1>09»  Angeles  Herald  &  Express  ... 
Memp  his  ConimerciaJ  Appeal  &  Prebs- 

5».00 

91.011 

27.00 

52.0t. 

Scimitar  . 

40.00 

77.50 

25.00 

45.01 

.Miiiiie.-tpolis  Star,  Tribune  &  Times 

46.15 

90.00 

23.08 

42.00 

New  York  News  . 

55.00 

77.00  100.00 

•  30.00 

50.00 

I’hiladeipbia  Inquirer  . 

55.00 

85.00 

25.00 

45.75 

St.  Louis  l*ust-Dispatcb  . 

S.m  Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  Chroni¬ 
cle,  Examiner,  N'ews  &  Oakl  inti 

50.00 

85.00  100.00 

*  27.50 

5o.0t 

Post-Eiujuirer  . 

57.09 

90.00 

27.69 

50.00 

loledo  Blade  . 

50.00 

SO. 50 

22.00 

45.75 

.('‘‘hitiifton  p4i%r  .  50.00  inO.iK) 

Smaller  Scuspapers 

•  27  50 

42.50 

D.iliitli  llc-ialii  \  News  Tributie  .. 

4J.50 

oh. no 

25.0* 

38.19 

i»reat  FalU  Tribune  &  Leader  .... 

45.00 

50.00 

75.Uti 

71.00 

28.00 

43. .5( 

I.oiiK  Beach  liiilependent  . . 

45.00 

84.23 

Madison  Capital  Times  . 

4.>.50 

66.00 

23.00 

37.00 

San  Diego  l^nion  Tribune-Sun.. 

VV  ilk« '-HaTn;  f^ecord  Times-Leid- 

45.00 

82.50 

25.00 

43.00 

er  Ntw-s  . 

37.50 

68.00 

23.00 

38.00 

Note:  Allowance  should  he  made  for  the  tact  that  mo^t  of  these  rates 
will  he  revised  upward  •^ab.^tantially  by  nej?otintion  of  1948'  contracts. 

Thc'c  newspapers  have  two  reporter  classiHcati(^ns,  the  higher  minimum  apply 
iiiff  to  writing  reporters  in  New  York,  more  cN]>erlenrtd  crploye^  St  LotitN  and 
U’ashington. 


‘Professional’  Status 


Testimony 

ONE  newspaper  publisher  and  a 

group  of  journalism  school  ad 
ministrators  have  disowned  tes¬ 
timony  given  on  the  “profes¬ 
sional"  status  of  newspaper  em- 
plojes  at  the  Washington  hear¬ 
ing  this  week. 

William  Block,  co-publisher  of 
the  Pittsburgh  i  Pa. )  Post-Ga¬ 
zette  and  Toledo  ( O. )  Blade, 
sent  the  following  telegram  to 
Cranston  Williams,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  ANPA: 

"Basing  our  opinion  on  pub¬ 
lished  stories  of  the  wage-hour 
hearing  in  Washington,  we  wish 
to  advise  that  you  do  not  repre¬ 
sent  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
or  Toledo  Blade  in  making  your 
request  to  except  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  editorial  employes  from 
the  40-hour  work  week  rule.  In 
our  opinion,  only  top  ranking 
highly  paid  writers  and  editors 
should  be  exempt." 

Norval  Neil  Luxon,  president 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Schools  and  Departments  of 
Journalism,  said  it  has  “taken 
no  stand  on  the  question  of  over¬ 
time  pay  and  the  classification 
of  newspaper  men  as  profes¬ 
sional  workers. 

Dr.  Luxon,  of  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  said  reports  that  the  as¬ 
sociation  was  represented  at  the 
hearing  are  “in  error.”  Deans  of 
schools  who  appeared  or  who 
presented  briefs  by  mail  did  so 
as  individuals  and  not  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  association,  he 
emphasized. 

Luxon  said  that  a  resolution 
defining  “professional”  was 


Disowned 

tabled  at  the  AASDJ  convention 
in  Philadelphia  recently  because 
of  lack  of  sufficient  Information. 
The  matter  of  overtime  pay  had 
never  been  considered,  he  added. 

Dr.  Ralph  L.  Crosman.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Colorado,  took  strong  ex¬ 
ception  to  reports  that  Dean 
Frank  L.  Mott  of  Missouri  and 
Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson  of 
Northwestern  had  spoken  for 
all  schools. 

“I  think  this  is  a  very  seri- 
ou.s  matter  and  as  a  member  of 
AASDJ,”  he  said,  "I  am  asking 
our  national  officers  to  look  into 
the  matter  and  report  to  the 
membership. 

"It  is  now  clear  that  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  resolution  offered 
at  our  final  meeting  was  to  do 
exactly  what  I  said  on  the  floor 
it  would  do,  'put  in  the  hands  of 
the  ANPA  a  tool  to  be  used 
against  the  Newspaper  Guild.’  I 
think  this  is  very  unfortunate. 
Our  first  duty  is  to  our  gradu 
ates  and  not  to  the  employers 
and  if  these  recommendations 
are  adapted  the  result  will  be  to 
penalize  our  graduates  and  to 
nullify  substantial  economic 
gains  that  have  been  made 
through  the  activities  of  the 
newspaper  guild.” 


Shopping  News  Quits 

Richmond,  Va.  —  Publication 
of  the  Richmond  Shopping 
News  has  been  suspended.  It 
began  in  November,  1946.  It 
was  printed  in  Washington. 
D.  C.,  and  trucked  to  Richmond. 
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‘Printerless’  Method 
Expanded  in  Chicago 


Chicago — The  standing-room- 
only  sign  was  tacked  on  the  door 
of  NASA’s  convention  hall  here 
Tuesday  when  a  “convention 
extra”  was  staged.  It  was  an 
unscheduled  meeting  at  which 
executives  of  the  local  news¬ 
papers  described  production 
methods  employed  during  the 
printers’  strike. 

From  the  period  of  confusion 
and  uncertainty  immediately 
after  the  strike  call,  the  news¬ 
papers  have  progressed,  it  was 
indicated,  to  a  point  where  the 
news  is  covered  adequately,  edi¬ 
tions  are  fewer  than  normal  but 
meet  almost  all  deadlines,  and 
editorial  and  advertising  copy 
handling  have  been  developed  to 
an  efficient  routine. 

“We  have  learned  to  put  out 
a  newspaper  without  printers,” 
the  speakers  agreed. 

Ad  Make-Ready  Improved 

Panel  members  who  answered 
Questions  from  the  floor  were 
George  Hartford,  Daily  News, 
chairman;  Chesser  Campbell, 
Tribune;  Leo  Abrams,  Sun- 
Times,  and  Jack  Morrison.  Her¬ 
ald- American. 

One  of  the  knottiest  problems 
in  the  beginning,  it  developed, 
was  make-ready  on  advertising. 

Where  some  materials  of 
varying  depths  were  used  on 
the  same  page,  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  underlaying  of  por¬ 
tions  of  the  pages  to  bring  them 
all  up  to  equal  height.  The  Tri¬ 
bune  solved  this  problem  by  in¬ 
stalling  a  shaver,  which  has 
eliminated  practically  all  of  the 
underlaying  operation.  The 
shaver  works  as  effectively  with 
plastic  plates  as  with  metal 
ones. 

All  the  newspapers  have  set 
as  a  deadline  for  ad  copy  the 
second  day  preceding  the  date 
of  publication.  Advertisers  are 
urged  to  make  up  the  ads  com¬ 
pletely  in  their  own  offices. 
During  the  first  two  weeks  of 
the  strike,  the  newspapers  re¬ 
bated  all  extra  expenses  in¬ 
volved.  Thereafter,  a  schedule 
of  compensation  was  developed 
to  meet  all  situations.  It  is 
planned  in  the  near  future  to 
make  all  compensation  uniform. 

Morrison  said  the  Herald- 
American  is  using  42  IBM  ma¬ 
chines  and  22  Varitypers.  Be¬ 
fore  the  strike  the  plant  used 
70  composing  machines. 

The  papers  have  b^n  con¬ 
ducting  a  school  to  show  adver- 
ti.sers'  staffs  how  to  operate  the 
new  "composing  machines.” 

Circulations  Regained 

Classified  linage,  which  in  the 
beginning  was  seriously  affect^, 
is  now  approaching  normal,  and 
circulations,  which  dropped  from 
7  to  30' »  at  first  because  of  pro¬ 
duction  difficulties,  are  now  at 
or  near  pre-strike  figures,  execu¬ 
tives  said. 

The  Tribune  display  advertis¬ 
ing  department,  which  originally 
made  up  its  work  in  its  various 
offices,  has  now  transferred  the 
operation  to  the  regular  compos¬ 
ing  room  which  has  been  cleared 


of  machines  to  make  room  for 
work  tables  and  storage  bins. 

One  of  the  most  recent  im¬ 
provements  in  mechanical  tech¬ 
nique  has  been  the  use  of 
Graphotype  by  the  Sun-Times. 
By  this  process  a  machine  with 
the  customary  typewriter  key¬ 
board  makes  embossing  directly 
on  a  plate  of  zinc  or  other  metal. 

The  process,  developed  by 
Addressograph  Corp.,  originally 
used  mats,  but  has  been  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  metal  plates,  which 
are  placed  directly  in  the  page 
form  for  matting. 

First  use  of  the  process  was 
made  Jan.  10  when  the  Times 
employed  it  for  race  results. 
Since  then  it  has  been  used  reg¬ 
ularly  for  that  purpose  and  for 
late  news  bulletins. 

At  present  the  type  is  about 
10  point,  fineline,  with  20  char¬ 
acters  to  a  line.  Addressograph 
is  now  trying  to  develop  a  new 
type  which  will  provide  27  char¬ 
acters,  the  count  now  obtained 
on  the  IBM  machines. 

With  Graphotype,  a  bulletin 
can  be  prepared  for  rolling 
within  15  minutes  from  the  time 
the  copy  is  received. 

Hy  Shannon,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent,  worked  with  Ad¬ 
dressograph  in  developing  the 
process. 

The  Sun-Times  also  uses  a 
halftone  screen  for  some  of  its 
bulletins,  thus  cutting  approxi¬ 
mately  in  half  the  time  required 
for  line  etching. 

The  Tribune  is  experimenting 
with  an  adaptation  of  the  Hig¬ 
gins  Process,  whereby  stereo¬ 
typing  is  eliminated. 

Several  of  the  newspapers 
have  been  experimenting  for 
some  weeks  with  magnesium 
plates,  which  take  deeper  etch¬ 
ing  and  less  time.  The  deeper 
bite  eliminates  most  of  the 
routing  necessary  with  other 
metals. 

Stock  Quotations 

This  week  the  Sun-Times  an¬ 
nounced  it  is  “the  first  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  United  States  to  pub¬ 
lish  all  stock  quotations  in  ail 
editions  without  the  use  of  type 
set  by  printers.” 

When  the  strike  began  the 
newspaper  had  stocks  set  by 
outside  printers,  as  the  Tribune 
does  now. 

In  order  to  save  time,  the 
Sun-Times  decided  it  would 
have  to  bypass  typesetting. 
Greatest  obstacle  was  the  fact 
that  typewriter  fractions  took 
up  too  much  space.  This  was 
skirted  by  the  adoption  of  the 
brokerage  house  practice  of 
quoting,  fractions  in  decimals, 
with  the  top  half  of  the  frac¬ 
tion  representing  eighths  rather 
than  tenths.  Thus  lOlt'i  be¬ 
comes  101.4,  saving  two  spaces. 

After  a  few  “dry  runs,”  time 
of  composition  was  cut  down 
sufficiently  to  go  ahead  with 
typed  quotations.  First  printing 
was  Dec.  23.  On  Jan.  10  the 
best  time  to  date  was  achieved. 
Six  typists  completed  tabula¬ 
tions  10  minutes  after  the  close 
of  the  market. 


LESSON  IN  ‘COLD  TYPE'  PRINTING 

Students  at  Columbia  University  Graduate  School  of  Journalism  ia 
New  York  observe  a  demonstration  of  the  Vari-Type  machine  as  port 
of  their  studies  of  Chicago  newspaper  publishing  during  printers' 
strike.  Girl  is  typing  “justified”  copy. 


Ed  Howards  81, 
Dean  of  Texas 
Publishers,  Dies 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex.  —  Ed. 
Howard,  founder  and  president 
of  the  Times  Publishing  Co.  and 
publisher  of  the  Wichita  Daily 
Times  and  Wichita  Falls  Record 
News,  died  Jan.  13  in  his  81st 
year.  He  once  worked  as  a 
printer  for  Adolph  S.  Ochs  in 
Chattanooga. 

Mr.  Howard  had  been  in  the 
publishing  business  in  Texas 
since  1887,  assisting  his  brother 
on  a  weekly.  With  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  his  own  papers  he  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  early  members 
of  the  Associated  Press. 

In  token  of  his  staunch  advo¬ 
cacy  of  Democratic  party  poli¬ 
cies.  President  Wilson  appointed 
him  postmaster,  a  job  he  filled 
for  eight  years.  1916-1924.  Mr. 
Howard  also  was  noted  as  an 
ardent  prohibitionist. 

Gov.  Miriam  Ferguson  named 
Mr.  Howard  a  regent  of  the 
University  of  Texas  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  battle  against  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan. 

Since  1946  his  interests  also 
included  a  radio  station. 

■ 

Agreement  Reached 
With  D.  C.  Printers 

WASHINGTON  —  Printers  on 

Washington’s  four  daily  news¬ 
papers  have  accepted  the  $8-a- 
week  increase  recommended  by 
their  scale  committee  and  will 
receive  pay  of  $85,  $90  and  $95. 

Asked  whether  the  pay  ad¬ 
justment  involved  acceptance  of 
“conditions  of  employment”  dic¬ 
tated  by  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  or  are  written 
into  a  contract.  President  James 
J.  O’Connor  of  ITU  said  under¬ 
standing  had  been  reached  be¬ 
tween  the  union  and  the  pub¬ 
lishers  to  state  only:  “Nego¬ 
tiations  have  terminated  upon 
acceptance  of  the  new  scale.” 

EDITOR  (S  PI 


Battle  Creek 
Citizens  Honor 
A.  L  Miller 

Battle  Creek.  Mich.  —  A.  L 
Miller,  publisher  of  the  Battle 
Creek  Enquirer  and  News,  was 
honored  as  a  “Citizen  extraordi¬ 
nary”  at  a  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  dinner  Jan.  10  marking 
his  38  years  as  a  publisher  here 

"This  party  goes  to  prove  the 
world  is  growing  kinder  and 
more  thoughtful,  in  spite  of  some 
other  evidences  to  the  contrary, 
and  that  a  true  prophet  is  not 
without  honor  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try  and  community,”  said  Dr. 
George  Emerson  Barnes  of 
Philadelphia,  principal  speaker 
whose  friendship  with  Mr 
Miller  began  in  1912. 

He  told  the  more  than  200 
guests  that  “for  years  you  have 
been  privileged  to  look  at  life 
through  the  eyes  of  a  genial 
philosopher.” 

“The  man  from  Kansas,”  he 
said,  “has  molded  the  thought 
and  institutions  of  a  city  and  a 
state  and  helped  to  shape  the 
destiny  of  a  world.” 

Mr.  Miller  left  the  Ottow 
(Kans. )  Herald  as  its  editor  to 
head  the  old  Battle  Creek  Mm- 
ing  Enquirer  in  April,  1910.  He 
is  now  president  of  Federated 
Publications,  Inc.,  owners  of  the 
Lansing  State  Journal  and  the 
Grand  Rapids  Herald  as  well  as 
the  paper  of  which  he  is  also 
publisher. 

A  small  hand-operated  print 
ing  press  was  presented  to  the 
honor  guest,  who  got  his  start 
as  a  journeyman  printer.  Don 
aid  Rutherford  of  the  Enquirer 
and  News  editorial  department 
presented  it  on  behalf  of  ®  i 
ploycs  to  fulfill  a  long-expressed 
desire  of  Mr.  Miller  to  set  up 
a  home  print  shop  for  a  hobby 
Paul  W.  Martin,  Lansing  State 
Journal  publisher,  was  toast 
master. 
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Facts  for  Advertisers 


''What^s  the  Automotive 

BUYING  MOTIVE? 

Today  the  seller  of  cars  has  no  marketing  problem.  But  economic 
conditions  in  the  automotive  field  soon  will  return  to  normal  and 
instead  of  orders  being  taken,  cars  will  once  again  have  to  be  sold. 

Logically,  cars  will  sell  where  cars  have  sold  before,  and  the  per  capita 
ownership  of  automobiles  in  Greater  Cleveland  is  among  the  largest  in 
the  country.  Studies  of  new  car  sales,  broken  down  into  272  census  tracts 
in  A.B.C.  Cleveland  show  a  striking  parallel  with  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  readership.  That’s  why  for  many  years  the  Plain  Dealer  has 
consistently  maintained  its  leading  position  among  the  largest  news¬ 
papers  in  the  nation  in  automobile  and  automotive  product  advertising. 


*  Do  you  know  where  to  locate 
dealers  to  achieve  maximum 
sales  volume?  Do  you  know  the 
past  automobile  buying  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  areas  your  dealers 
serve?  The  Plain  Dealer  Market 
Survey  Department  can  answer 
not  only  these  questions,  but  can 
also  reveal  detailed  sales  break¬ 
downs  from  1928  to  1947,  and 
trace  Plain  Dealer  readership  to 
car  sales.  We’ll  be  glad  to  make 
an  appointment  with  you  to 
discuss  in  detail  your  market¬ 
ing  potentialities  in  Cleveland. 


^  A^'n.WMn.MN  nKvuR  —  ^ 

TO  lin  Fim  NUK  IN 


CLEVELAND 


PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  LoS  Angeles 
A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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Mexico  Grants  Loan 
For  Reporters’  Homes 


Things  to  note 
about  Tourist  Travel 


Mexico  City  —  One  hundred  the  housing  problem  in  the 
Mexico  City  newspapermen  Federal  District  where  vacan- 
will  be  neighbors  and  have  their  cies  are  plentiful  but  rents  are 
own  homes  as  a  result  of  a  sky  high.  Similar  projects  are 
$730,000  loan  granted  them  by  being  planned  for  government 
President  Miguel  Aleman’s  gov-  workers. 

ernment.  The  $730,000  loan  from  the 

The  approval  of  the  loan  by  government  is  to  be  repaid  in 
President  Aleman  marked  the  10  years  at  4%  annual  interest, 
final  victory  for  a  persistent  Although  foreign  correspond- 
group  of  Mexican  reporters  who  ents  resident  in  Mexico  at  the 
got  the  idea  of  a  "Newspaper-  time  of  the  drawing  of  lots 
man’s  Colony”  10  years  ago  were  eligible  to  participate, 
while  covering  the  Federal  beat,  only  one  took  advantage  of  it. 

First  step  in  the  development  He  is  Alexander  Glyka,  London- 
of  the  idea  was  to  talk  the  gov-  born  editor  of  the  English  page 
ernment  into  selling  them  some  of  El  Universal,  who  plans  to 
suitable  land  cheap.  This  the  be  one  of  the  first  to  construct 
government  did  in  1945  by  his  new  home. 

Presidential  decree  —  350,000  President  of  the  newspaper- 
square  feet  of  it  at  8V4  cents  men’s  association  which  has 
(U.S.)  per  square  foot.  handled  the  project  is  Hum- 

The  land  is  located  on  the  berto  Valencia  Solis,  social  ed- 
northwestern  outskirts  of  the  itor  of  El  Universal.  Jesus 
capital,  half  an  hour’s  bus  ride  Quesada.  veteran  translator  for 
to  downtown  Mexico  City.  It  the  United  Press,  is  vicepresi- 
sits  squarely  between  the  Hipo-  dent  of  the  association, 
dromo  de  las  Americas  race-  ■ 

track  and  the  new  bullring.  _  in-  »» 

near  fashionable  Chapultepec  Seattle  Times  Nomes 

gov^nment  originally 

paid  about  five  cents  (U.S. )  per  SEATTLE,  Wash.  TOe  man 
square  foot  for  the  land.  To- 
day,  newspapermen  estimate  its 
value  Is  15  times  what  they  paid 
for  it. 

As  soon  as  the  newspapermen  ^  ^ 
had  the  promise  of  the  land 
they  held  a  drawing  for  the  150  9°*^ 
lots,  each  of  which  averaged 
about  3,000  square  feet.  ^  “  ' 

But  they  were  still  a  long 
way  from  realizing  their  dream.  G 
It  still  took  a  lot  of  talking  to 
get  the  government  to  put  in  hill 
public  utilities  and  authorize  a  ^ 
loan  so  construction  of  the  *  o 
houses  could  be  started.  It  took  P®* 
almost  two  years  to  do  this. 

The  government  already  has  P-  - 
put  in  a  sewage  system,  water  has 
and  lights  and  paved  streets  at  ^ 
a  cost  of  $100,000 — an  outright 
“gift”  to  the  newspapermen. 

Today  everything  is  com- 
pleted  except  for  the  houses  < 
and  construction  of  the  first  of 
these  is  scheduled  to  begin  in  h®  ' 

June.  Gos 

Only  100  of  the  holders  of  lots  8®$ 
in  the  colony  are  taking  ad-  ®®®' 
vantage  of  the  government  loan 
to  build  now.  The  remaining 
50  newspapermen  are  going  to  .  ” 
wait. 

The  houses  will  range  in  Auj 
price  from  $5,000  to  $9,000,  a 
considerable  sum  to  pay  for  a 
home  in  Mexico  City  where 
building  costs  are  much  cheaper  ®®'" 
than  in  the  United  States.  "The  Sea 
cheaper  homes  will  have  at  GIu 
least  two  bedrooms;  the  more 
expensive  will  range  up  to  four  fJew  Plant  Occupied 
be^ooms.  Biloxi,  Miss.— The  Daily  Her- 

’There  will  be  no  down  ]^y-  aid  has  moved  into  its  new 
ment  to  contend  with.  The  home.  The  structure,  which 
newspapermen  will  _  simply  qqsj  approximately  $20,000,  con- 
move  in  and  stan  paying  off  at  tains  a  classified  advertising 
betw^n  $50  to  $90  per  month  general  office,  editorial 

which,  incidentally,  IS  consider-  room,  lobby,  display  advertis- 
ably  less  than  what  houses  of  office,  private  office,  com- 
this  tyi^  are  renting  for  in  posing  room,  carriers’  room  and 
Mexico  City  today.  fireproof  vault.  The  newspaper 

The  project  is  in  line  with  a  maintains  its  printing  plant  at 
government  campaign  to  solve  Gulfport. 


PARIS  and  WESTERN  EUROPE 


AIR  FRANCE 


Young 


★  Fren<-li  .scrvict*.  fiKxi,  wiiie.s. 

★  Stop-over  privilege.s  anywhere  eii  route. 

★  Trun.s[)urtat!uii  to  any  |)oiiit  and  return  via  one  car¬ 
rier  arranged  before  leaving  U.  S. 

it  ITegnlar  Higlit.s  to  Paris,  eoiinections  for  all  Europe. 

★  For  tlio.se  who  tieniand  the  Ix'.st — the  “Golden  Comet” 
deluxe  all  sleeper  plane  makes  weekly  flights  at  extra 
fare. 

★  Giant  four-engine  Comets,  new  type  Constellations. 

★  Ininiediate  re.servations  through  travel  agents.  Fare 
\ew  York  to  Paris,  or  Ixindoii  via  Paris  S.S  1.5.00  one 
way,  StW'i.TO  round  trip. 


I  When  you  go  . . .  GO 

AIR  FRANCI 

28  years  of  overwater  flying 
French  National  Airline 

610  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20  415  Boyliton  Street,  Boiiw 

37  S.  Wabeih  Avenue,  Chicago  3  510  W.  6th  St.,  Los  AngeleiH 
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Indiana's  No.  I  market  place  for  your 
pro<iuct8  or  services  is  the  compact,  33>county 
area  surrounding  the  Jloosier  capital,  Indian¬ 
apolis.  Supporting  nearly  half  the  state’s  pop¬ 
ulation — with  buying  power  to  match — this 
is  a  fertile  sales  territory  worthy  of  your  culti¬ 
vation.  Best  of  all,  from  the  standpoint  of 
advertising,  you  can  sell  Central  Indiana  with 
a  sing/f  newspaper.  That  newspaper  is  The 
Indianapolis  News — for  78  years  an  evening 
institution  in  Indiana — read  six  days  a  week 
by  more  Iloosiers  than  any  other  local  daily. 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation  FIRST  in  daily  advertising 


FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


OWNING  AND  OPERATING  RADIO  STATION  WIBC 


wS  J 
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Expert  Explains  Work 
Of  UN  Press  Group 

(The  United  Natione  Subcommission  on  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  and  of  the  Press  will  convene  at  Lake  Success,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  19 
for  its  second  session.  In  this  article,  Zechariah  Chafee,  Jr.,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  law  at  Harvard  University  and  United  States  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  Subcommission,  recounts  what  the  UN  group  has 
already  accomplished  and  tells  what  may  be  expected  at  the  com¬ 
ing  meetings. — Ed.) 


By  Zechariah  Cholee.  Jr. 


THE  Subcommission  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  and  of 
the  Press  Is  a  group  of  experts 

from  12  differ-  _ _ 

ent  countries.  It 
Is  responsible  to 
the  (Commission 
on  Human 
Rights  and  to 
the  Economic 
and  Social 
Council.  The 
subcommission 
was  given  two 
main  Jobs. 

Its  first  task  I 
was  to  prepare 
for  the  Confer-  Chafee 
ence  of  all  Mem¬ 
ber  Nations  on  Freedotn  of  In¬ 
formation,  which  will  meet '  in 
Geneva  on  March  29.  On  this 
task  the  subcommlssion  spent 
practically  all  of  its  first  session, 
which  lasted  from  May  19  to 
June  5  in  1947. 

The  scope  of  the  World  Con¬ 
ference  was  limited  to  news 
problems,  including  those  pre¬ 
sented  by  radio  commentators 
and  newsreels  as  well  as  by  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  Of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines.  Books  and 
photop  ays  were  omitted  despite 
their  Importance  as  information, 
because  they  raise  special  diffi¬ 
culties  of  copyright,  quotas,  etc., 
which  had  better  be  left  to  an¬ 
other  occasion. 

The  subcommission  fixed  the 
size  of  each  national  delegation 
to  the  Conference  at  five,  with 
five  alternates.  It  set  up  four 
principal  committees — a  main 
committee  to  consider-  the  basic 
tasks  of  the  press,  the  basic 
principles  of  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation,  and  general  problems 
common  to  the  other  commit¬ 
tees;  a  committee  on  the  gath¬ 
ering  and  international  ‘trans¬ 
mission  of  information;  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  reception  of  in¬ 
formation  coming  into  a  coun¬ 
try;  and  a  committee  on  law 
and  continuing  machinery. 

This  committee  structure  de¬ 
parts  from  the  arrangement,  at 
United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi¬ 
zation  conferences  and  else¬ 
where.  of  having  a  separate 
committee  for  each  Industry — 
newspapers,  radio,  films.  Under 
that  arrangement,  many  prob¬ 
lems  were  presented  which 
were  common  to  all  the  indus¬ 
tries,  so  that  they  had  to  be 
referred  to  the  main  committee, 
which  consequently  had  a  dis- 

Sroportionate  share  of  work. 

ence  it  was  thought  better  to 
substitute  a  functional  scheme, 
as  outlined  above. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  a 
General  Committee,  comprising 
the  president  of  the  conference. 


the  vicepresidents,  and  the 
chairmen  of  the  four  principal 
committees  Just  described.  This 
will  be  a  sort  of  steering  com¬ 
mittee.  The  subcommission  also 

gave  a  great  deal  of  thought 
ist  spring  ^o  ■  preparing  the 
agenda  of  th^World  Conference 
on  Information. 

The  subcommission's  report 
on  the  organization  and  agenda 
of  the  World  Conference  on 
Freedom  of  Information  was 
si^stantiaJy  approved  by  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council 
,  last  summer.  Therefore,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  Job  of  the 
subcommission  is  finished,  and 
that,  when  its  members  recon¬ 
vene  at  Lake  Success  on  Jan.  19, 
they  will  be  able  to  give  all 
their  attention  to  their  second 
and  quite  different  task. 

The  task  ahead  was  thus  de¬ 
fined  by  the  Economic  and  So¬ 
cial  Council;  “to  examine  what 
rights,  obligations  and  practices 
should  be  included  in  the  con¬ 
cept  of  freedom  of  information 
and  to  report  to  the  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  on  any  issues 
that  may  arise  from  such  exami¬ 
nation  .  .  .’* 

This  is  a  pretty  large  order. 
Fortunately,  the  subcommission 
has  recently  been  given  some¬ 
thing  more  specific  as  the  start¬ 
ing-point  for  its  work  of  formu¬ 
lating  principles. 

The  Human  Rights  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  met  at  Geneva  from 
Dec.  2  to  17,  devoted  itself 

chiefly  to  the  problems  of  an 
International  Bill  of  Rights, 
somewhat  comparable  to  the 
first  ten  amendments  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  and 
to  the '  bills  of  rights  in  most 
of  our 'State  constitutions. 

The  Commission  eventually 
thought  it  desirable  to  have 

two  documents  with  somewhat 
different  purposes,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  product  two  drafts,  both 
still  in  tentative  form.  The 

first  is.  a  Draft  International 

Declaration  on  Human  Rights, 
the  provisions  of  which  are  not 
intended  to  have  the  force  of 
law.  Instead,  they  are  ideals 
which  will,  it  is  hoped,  greatly 
influence  the  laws  and  conduct 
of  each  Member  Nation. 

The  second  document  is  meant 
to  have  binding  effect  on  the 
nations  which  accede  to  it.  It 
is  called  a  Draft  International 
Covenant  on  Human  Rights. 
Any  nation  which  becomes  a 
party  to  this  instrument  will 
thereby  undertake  to  ensure 
“that  its  taws  secure  to  all  per¬ 
sons  under  its  Jurisdiction  .  .  . 
the  enjoyment  of  these  human 
rights  and  fundamental  free¬ 
doms’*  which  are  stated  in  the 
Covenant. 


In  the  of  a  federal  na¬ 
tion  like  the  United  States,  the 
national  government  will  be 
bound  only  as  to  articles  which 
it  regards  as  appropriate  for 
federal  action,  and  it  undertakes 
to  refer  to  its  constituent  states 
articles  which  are  appropriate 
for  state  action,  with  a  favor¬ 
able  recommendation.  Some 
sort  of  machinery  will  be  set  up 
to  deal  with  violations  of  the 
obligations  assumed  in  the 
Covenant. 

A  good  many  of  the  articles 
in  the  Declaration  and  the 
Covenant  concern  civil  rights 
other  than  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion,  e.g.,  the  right  against  arbi¬ 
trary  arrest,  the  right  to  a  fair 
trial,  etc.,  but  of  course  both 
documents  should  eventually 
contain  provisions  protecting 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press  like  our  First  Amend¬ 
ment. 

The  Human  Rights  Commis¬ 
sion  considered  various  pro¬ 
posals  on  these  subjects,  and 
then  decided  not  to  elaborate 
a  final  text  until  it  had  before 
it  the  views  of  the  Subcommis¬ 
sion  on  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  and  of  the  Press  and  those 
of  the  coming  Geneva  Confer¬ 
ence. 

Therefore,  the  most  pressing 
Job  before  the  subcommission 
this  January  will  be  to  draft 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  one  or  more 
articles  on  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  suitable  to  go  into  the  In¬ 
ternational  Declaration  and 
into  the  International  Covenant. 
The  subcommission  can  start  its 
work  by  examining  several  pro¬ 
posals  on  this  subject  transmit¬ 
ted  by  the  Human  Rights  Com¬ 
mission,  and  alternative  pro¬ 
posals  will  come  from  some  of 
its  own  members. 

The  formulation  of  abstract 
principles  is  never  an  easy 
task,  even  when  there  are  not 
serious  differences  of  opinion. 
In  the  present  instance,  some 
such  differences  must  naturally 
be  anticipated.  Hence  some  con¬ 
troversial  moments  are  possible. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  the  press  and  the  public 
will  not  let  such  moments  ob¬ 
scure  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
time  and  attention  of  the  sub¬ 
commission  will  be  devoted  to 
hard  work  which  is  about  as 
unexciting  as  drafting  a  new 
section  for  a  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Act  and,  let  us  trust, 
at  least  as  beneficial. 

■ 

In  Netv  Enterprise 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Lyle  Shoe¬ 
maker,  wartime  overseas  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  United  Press 
and  more  recently  promotion 
manager  for  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Journal,  has  severed 
his  newspaper  connections  and 
has  purchased  a  half-interest  in 
the  Coon  Chicken  Inn  string  of 
restaurants,  dividing  his  time 
between  Seattle,  Wash,  and 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah. 

■ 

Daily's  Art  Show 

San  Francisco — Work  of  every 
artist  and  photographer  on  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  staff  is 
included  in  a  display  of  1,000  ex¬ 
hibits  in  the  Chronicle  Art  Show 
here. 


NASSAU  COUNTY 
RETAILERS 
KNOW  BEST 


The  retailer — the  man  who 
must  sell  the  advertiser’s  ^ 
product — gets  his  tips  on 
media  selection  from  his  cadi 
register.  There  is  no  better 
guide  anywhere!  In  short, 
RESULTS  dictate  the  retailers’ 
choice  of  media. 


Retailers  generally,  depart¬ 
ment  store  retailers  and 
GROCERY  RETAILERS  of 
Hempstead  Town  choose  the 
Review-Star  as  their  Number 
1  medium — and  stress  their 
preference  with  big  linage  io 
the  Review-Stafc 

For  years  the  Review-Star  h«  ' 
consistently  led  all  newspa¬ 
pers  published  in  or  entering 
Nassau  county  and  Hemp¬ 
stead  Town  in  RETAIL 
GROCERY  linage. 

Review-Star  circulation  ii 
concentrated  in  Hempstead 
Town — the  “city  zone”  of 
Nassau  county,  which  hai 
72%  of  the  county’s  buying 
income  and  80%  of  its  retail 
sales. 
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IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT  FOR 
ADVERTISERS  AND  AGENCIES 
EFFECTIVE  IMMEDIATELY  .  .  . 


|lnqui»r 

HAS  APPOINTED  AS  ITS  EXCLUSIVE 
ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 

THEO.  W.  LORD 

Empire  State  Building,  New  York  Cit> 

ROBERT  R.  BECK 

20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago 

GEORGE  S.  DIX 

Penobscot  Building,  Detroit 

You  undoubtedly  are  familiar  with  the  great  advances  made  by  me 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Tremendous  increases  in  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  have  established  The  Inquirer  as  one  of  America’s  greatest  news¬ 
papers  and  most  productive  advertising  forces. 

This  continuing  growth  leads  logically  to  establishment  of  exclusive 
representatives.  We  will  thus  be  able  to  provide  more  direct  and  personal 
services  for  our  many  friends  among  agencies  and  advertisers,  as  well  as 
the  many  new  accounts  which  have  discovered  The  Inquirer’s  selling 
influence.  We  firmly  believe  that  the  hundreds  of  daily  requests  for  infor¬ 
mation  and  marketing  data  which  we  receive  can  be  better  handled  under 
this  exclusive  arrangement. 

On  the  West  Coast,  Fitzpatrick  and  Chamberlin,  155  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco,  continue  as  representatives  for  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

CIRCULATION!  DAILY...  OVER  700,000  •  SUNDAY ...  OVER  1,000,000 
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John  May  Wins 
Veme  Joy  Prize 
For  News  Story 

Centralia,  Ill.  —  Verne  Joy 
Newspaper  Awards,  a  Centralia 
Foundation  project  in  its  thin! 
year,  have  been  announced. 
Joy  is  publisher  of  the  Centralia 


Key  Book  on  Freedom 
Printed  by  Franklin 


REPORTING  a  Chamber  of 

Commerce  meeting,  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  said: 

•'In  his  opening  remarks,  Mac¬ 
Donald  paid  high  tribute  to  the 
wives  of  politicians  ‘who  bare 
with  them  and  often  seem  to 
admire  them  while  they  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  consuming  busi 
ness  of  government.’  ” 


the  foundation  for  the  argu¬ 
ments  set  forth  by  the  defense 
in  the  famous  trial  of  John 
Peter  Zenger,  in  1735,  when  the 
printer  was  freed  from  jail  by 
the  jury  who  found  him  not 
guilty  of  the  charge  of  having 
libelled  the  ruling  officials  of 
the  province  of  New  York. 

“Thus  Benjamin  Franklin  at 
the  age  of  15  printed  the  book 
that  laid  the  foundations  for 
establishing  the  freedom  of  the 
press  in  America  and  contribut 
ed  to  the  eventual  framing  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  that  has  been 
safeguarding  the  civil  rights  of 
Americans  since  1790.” 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  is  dis 

closed  as  the  boy  printer  of 
the  first  American -printed  book 
on  civil  rights  and  liberties  in 
a  collection  of  rare  Franklin 
items  exhibited  this  week  by 
the  Franklin  Society  for  Home 
Building  and  Savings,  New 
York  City. 

This  and  other  documents  re 
lating  to  Franklin  from  the  pri¬ 
vate  collection  of  Henry  Wood- 
house,  president  of  the  Historic 
Arts  Association,  will  remain 
on  display  through  January  to 
commemorate  the  birth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  famous  patriot-scien¬ 
tist-printer. 

The  book,  for  which  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  set  up  the  type 
and  did  the  press  work  in  1721, 
when  a  mere  lad  of  15,  is  en¬ 
titled.  "English  Liberties,  or  the 
Free-born  Subject’s  Inheritance: 
containing  Magna  Charta,  Char- 
ta  Foresta,  the  Statute  De  Tal- 
lagio  non  Concedendo,  The  Ha¬ 
beas  Corpus  Act,  and  several 
other  Statutes:  with  Comments 
on  each  of  them."  The  fact  that 
the  book  had  become  a  best¬ 
seller  is  evident  from  its  being 
the  fifth  edition  in  the  year  of 
publication.  1721. 

Printed  in  small  type  on  early 
American-made  paper,  the  book 
of  288  pages  is  an  excellent  ex¬ 
hibit  of  early  American  type¬ 
setting,  press-work,  and  paper. 

Franklin’s  brother,  James,  to 
whom  he  was  indentured  as  a 
youth,  brought  the  type  to  Bos¬ 
ton  from  England. 

Woodhouse,  who  has  ex¬ 
amined  Franklin’s  volume  and 
his  autobiographic  statements, 
says: 

“There  is  no  doubt  that 
Franklin  set  up  the  type  and 
did  the  press  work  for  this  vol¬ 
ume,  as  he  wrote  that  he 
'worked  composing  the  types 
and  printing  off  the  sheets’  of 
the  newspaper  that  was  started 
by  his  brother  on  August  21, 

1721,  a  few  months  after  ‘Eng¬ 
lish  Liberties'  had  been  pub¬ 
lished. 

“That  newspaper.  The  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Courant,  followed  the 
publishing  of  ‘English  Liberties' 
and,  comparing  the  types  used 
in  both  publications,  as  well  as 
the  composition,  it  is  evident 
that  the  same  type  was  used  for 
both,  and  that  the  boy  Franklin 
did,  in  his  own  words,  the  ‘cotn- 
posing  the  types  and  printing 
off  the  sheets’  of  both  publica¬ 
tions.” 

American  colonists  showed 
keen  interest  in  civil  rights  long 
before  the  Revolution  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Liberties  attained  the  status 
of  a  best-seller  soon  after  it  was 
published.  This  is  brought  out 
by  Woodhouse  who  further 
states: 

“The  fact  that  the  book 
reached  five  editions  in  the  first 
year  of  publication  and  that 
Section  IV,  pages  212  to  213 
gives  the  argument  about  the  George  W.  Savage,  who  re¬ 
right  of  juries  to  consider  both  cently  sold  his  South  Pasadena 
the  facts  and  the  law  in  render-  ( Calif. )  Review,  has  been 
Ing  verdicts,  justifies  the  conclu-  named  secretary  of  the  Cali- 
sion  that  this  book  was  used  as  fornia  Highway  Commission. 


classes  (first  place  winners,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  those  receiving  hon 
orable  mention  certificates): 

Straight  news — John  P.  May, 
former  Sentinel  Staffer  now 


UNDER  “Baby  Carriages"  in 
the  For  Sale  classification  of 
the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y. )  Eagle  ap¬ 
peared  ; 

BROCKWAY  1940  5-ton;  per 
feet  condition  with  milk  body. 


former  Sentinel  _  _ 

with  the  Danville  Commerdoi 
News;  Mrs.  Opal  Melton  Loucki. 


society  editor; 


Sentinel 
Beck,  city  editor. 

Feature  writing — Elarl  Jupin, 
Sentinel  farm  editor;  Tom  MM 
dox,  correspondent  in  charge  of 
the  Associated  Press  souUiern 
bureau  at  Centralia; 


UNDER  a  Tamaqua.  Pa.  date 
line,  the  AP  reported:  “More 
than  100  anthracite  miners 
wearing  lighted  electric  lambs 
on  their  caps.  .  .  .’’ 

■ 

TWO  members  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Mobile 
(  Ala.  >  Press  Register  found  out 
the  expensive  way  that  it  pays 
to  advertise. 

P.  D.  Beville,  head  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  display  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  and  Bobby  Spottswood. 
solicitor,  placed  classified  ads 
in  the  newspapers  and  received 
quick  answers  from  each  other. 

Beville  wanted  to  buy  a  tri¬ 
cycle  for  his  youngster  and 
Spottswood  wanted  to  sell  a 
tricycle  which  one  of  his  boys 
had  outgrown.  Each  paid  75 
cents  for  the  ads. 

Mrs.  Spottswood  read  Beville’s 
ad  and  telephoned  Mrs.  Beville. 
who  bought  the  tricycle. 

Spottswood  and  Beville  work 
in  the  same  department  and 
their  desks  are  only  three  feet 
apart. 

■ 

THE  Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun 
tells  this  one  on  one  of  its 
“customers": 

An  inebriate  staggered  out 
of  a  night  club  into  the  car  of 
the  Florida  Highway  Patrol. 
Finally  discovering  whose  car 
he  was  in,  he  began  to  offer 
excuses  to  the  patrolmen. 

When  asked  about  his  occu 
pation.  the  stranger  tipsily  of¬ 
fered.  “I  work  for  the  Gaines¬ 
ville  Sun.” 

“What’s  your  position  on  the 
paper?’  he  was  queried. 

“I’m  a  subscriber,"  was  the 
reply. 


Illinois  _ , 

Sherman  Doolen,  Sentinel  sports 
editor;  Earnest  Dolan,  Sentinel 
railroad  editor. 

Photography  —  Leo  Feller, 
Sentinel  photo-engraver. 

Advertising  layouts  —  Robert 
Mapes,  Sentinel  adman;  Neil 
Puffer,  Sentinel  adman,  and 


III.,  theater  manager. 

May's  award  was  based  on 
story  of  the  March  25,  1^ 
Centralia  mine  blast. 


Flush-left  Convert 

The  Barre  (Vt.)  Daily  Times 
has  adopted  flush-left  style  of 
headlines.  New  body  type  also 


lames  Wright  Brown,  Sr.,  at  left, 
congratulates  George  L.  Bliss,  his 
successor  as  president  of  the 
International  Benjamin  Franklin 
Society. 

Bliss  New  President 
Of  Franklin  Sodety 

GEORGE  L.  BLISS,  president 
of  the  Railroad  F^eral  Sav¬ 
ings  Association,  was  elected 
president  of  the  International 
Benjamin  Franklin  Society,  at 
the  society’s  annual  meeting. 
He  success  James  Wright 
Brown,  Sr.,  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  who  has  been  president 
of  the  society  for  six  years. 
Mr.  Brown  was  designated  pres¬ 
ident  emeritus. 

Other  officers  elected  are;  J. 
Henry  Holloway,  principal  of 
the  New  York  School  of  Print¬ 
ing,  first  vicepresident;  Charles 
C.  Green,  managing  director  of 
the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York,  second  vicepresident; 
Earle  Pearson,  director  of  spe¬ 
cial  services  for  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America,  treasur¬ 
er,  and  F.  J.  Tagle,  assistant 
principal  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Printing,  secretary. 

Trustees  are:  Irving  A. 

Chandler,  Albert  Firmin,  Fred 
J.  Hartman,  Ralph  T.  Hines,  E. 
Crosby  Kindleberger,  Perry  R. 
Long,  John  A.  Wilkens,  Mr. 
Brown,  and  the  officers  of  the 
society. 

’The  society  was  founded  in 
1923  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
and  teachings  of  Franklin. 
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Col.  M.  B.  Ochs  Given 
Chattanooga  Award 

By  John  D.  Stonord 


CHATTANOOGA,  Tenn.  — Col. 

Milton  B.  Ochs,  of  the  ChaU 
tanooga  Times,  has  received  the 
1947  Service  Award  as  “Man 
of  the  Year’’  presented  by  the 
local  Kiwanis  Club.  Col.  Ochs 
is  the  fourth  journalist  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  honor  since  the  award 
was  established  in  1922. 

Previous  newspapermen  to 
receive  the  Kiwanis  “Man  of 
the  Year”  award  were  the  late 
Adolph  S.  Ochs  (brother  of  Col. 
Ochs)  of  the  Chattanooga 
Times  and  New  York  Times 
(1927);  George  Fort  Milton, 
Chattanooga  News  (1929)  and 
Wa.ter  C.  Johnson,  Chattanooga 
News  (1941).  Johnson  is  now 
secretary-manager  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 

’Unselfish  Service' 

“The  real  measure  of  the 
worth  of  a  man  is  the  unselfish 
service  he  renders  to  his  fel¬ 
lows,”  declared  Allen  Jordan, 
chairman  of  the  service  award 
committee  of  the  Kiwanis  Club, 
prior  to  the  presentation  of  the 
award,  when  it  was  announced 
that  “by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
committee  Col.  Ochs  has  been 
selected  as  ‘Man  of  the  Year’.” 

Jordon  reviewed  some  of  Col. 
Ochs’  activities  in  Chattanooga 
over  a  period  of  many  years 
and  termed  him  “one  of  the 


T.  R.  Preston  (now  president 
of  the  Hamilton  National 
Bank,  Chattanooga),  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  Nashville  American, 
of  which  Ochs  was  publisher 
until  1911. 

Career  Recalled 

From  1912-1913  Ochs  was  Sun¬ 
day  editor  and  later  general 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  published  by 
Adolph  S.  and  George  W.  Ochs, 
and  upon  the  sale  of  the  news¬ 
paper  Col.  Ochs  returned  to 
Chattanooga  and  served  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Times 
from  1913  to  1922,  when  he  re¬ 
tired  from  active  editorial  work 
and  became  vicepresident  of 
the  publication. 

Co..  Ochs  was  active  with  the 
Times  for  more  than  50  years, 
in  an  executive  capacity,  and 
still  writes  for  the  paper  a  daily 
column,  “Looking  Backward,” 
which  gives  factual  data  con¬ 
cerning  the  past  history  of 
Chattanooga  and  its  former 
citizens. 

Col.  Ochs  has  been  a  pioneer 
in  military  affairs  and  patriotic 
movements  in  Chattanooga,  and 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Chattanooga  Cadets,  a  noted 
military  organization  of  early 
days,  in  which  he  served  as 
captain.  In  1918  Ochs  was  com¬ 
missioned  a  captain  in  the  Fifth 


Ochs’  title  of  colonel,  “unlike 
so  many  such  titles  in  the 
South,  came  to  him  by  virtue 
of  actual  military  service.” 

During  World  War  I  Col. 
Ochs  was  liaison  officer  between 
the  city  of  Chattanooga  and  the 
varied  military  activities  of 
nearby  Fort  Oglethorpe,  and 
during  World  War  II  he  was 
chairman  of  the  military  affairs 
committee  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  and  chairman  of  Se¬ 
lective  Service  Board  No.  3, 
when  draft  boards  were  ergan- 
ized  in  1940. 

Col.  Ochs  was  vicepresident 
and  directed  the  development 
of  the  Chattanooga  -  Lookout 
Mountain  Park,  and  at  various 
times  served  as  a  director  of 
the  Dixie  Highway  Association 
and  the  Lee  Highway  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  a.so  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Taft  Highway  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Chattanooga- 
Lookout  Mountain  Scenic  High¬ 
way  Association.  He  served  as 
chairman  of  the  building  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Julius  and  Bertha 
Ochs  Memorial  Temple,  given 
to  Chattanooga  by  Adolph  S. 
Ochs  as  a  memorial  to  his  be¬ 
loved  parents,  and  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  that  erect¬ 
ed  the  local  Soldiers  and  Sail¬ 
ors  Memorial  Auditorium. 

“It  can  truly  be  said,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  that  probably  no  citizen 
of  Chattanooga  has  been  called 
upon  to  .ead  so  many  move¬ 
ments  for  the  general  welfare, 
over  the  past  50  years,  than  Col. 
Ochs,”  said  Mr.  Jordan,  in  his 
address  honoring  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  journalist. 
“Everything  that  is  good  and 
merits  to  endure  in  our  city 


Col.  Milton  B.  Ochs.  left,  receivti  i 
Kiwanis  award  from  Allen  Jordoa,  i 


every  year  but  one  since.  j 
“Therefore,  the  Kiwanis  Club  ] 
is  honored  to  have  the  privilege 
of  presenting  Col.  Ochs  the  or-  j 
ganization's  service  award  for 
1947,  which  is  inscribed:  ‘Pre  1 
sented  by  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  j 
Chattanooga  to  Milton  B.  Ochs  j 
for  distinguished  contributions  1 
over  many  years  to  the  citizens 
of  Chattanooga,  in  the  art  of  -! 
living  in  brotherhood,  good  will 
and  happiness.’  ”  i 

Co..  Ochs,  now  84,  responded:  ' 
“It  is  difficult  for  me  to  speak  ] 
after  what  has  been  said.  .  . .  j 
to  believe  that  I  am  entitled  to 
this  honor  ...  at  my  age  the  ! 
honor  affects  me  deeply.  I  have  ] 
reached  the  point  in  the  junk  : 
yard  of  life  where  it  was  ex-  i 
pected  I  would  rust  in  peace,  i 
Now  you  Kiwanians  come  and  i 
renew  my  youth,  if  not  mj  j 
vigor.  God  bless  you  everf  { 
one.”  .J 


A  born  salesman !  His  very  first  words  were 
Uff  f  ’  IOWA  territory!  * 

Qf  f'  ■  i)  T  ^  Even  a  child  knows  you  can’t  miss  where  you  sell 

'  /  ‘  c^.  f  .  .V  g  ®  whole  state  through  one  newspaper!  Yes,  the 

Wf  /5S)  ^  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  takes  67%  of  Iowa’s 

k  -I  buyers  and  serves  them  up  in  one  convenient 

0^:  /]  S  If  package.  It’s  just  like  selling  a  single  city— in 

\  /  f  1 1  tact,  that’s  the  way  to  look  at  it,  for  the  market 

|\  w  ^  V-A  'i  /  A  mm  covered  by  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  t/^es 

I  L  mm  rank  with  America’s  top  20  cities.  And  it’s  all 

t\\ '  /  1  m‘  yours  for  a  milline  rate  of  $1.66! 


The  Des  Moiives 
Register  and  Tribune 


PACKAGES  A  STATEWIDE  URBAN  MARKET 
RANKING  AMONG  AMERICA’S  TOP  20  CITIES 
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How  much  power  does  a  newspaper  pack? 


Generations  of  St.  Louisans  know. 

They  have  seen  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  wield 
its  power  in  civic  endeavor.  By  forceful  editorials, 
compelling  photographs,  and  energetic  leadership 
in  carefully  planned  campaigns,  the  Globe-Democrat 
has  been  the  inspirational  power  behind  many 
projects  which  hove  made  St.  Louis  the  progres¬ 
sive,  beoiitiful,  ciilturol,  fun-to-live-in  city  it  is  today. 


This  power . . .  this  high  degree  of  public  accept¬ 
ance  for  Globe-Democrat  editorializing ...  is  a  deriv¬ 
ative  of  almost  a  century  of  forthright  publishing  in 
strict  adherence  to  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat's  bold 
pledge  to  its  readers:  "To  print  the  news  impartially, 
supporting  what  it  believes  to  be  right  and  oppos¬ 
ing  what  it  believes  to  be  wrong,  without  regard  to 
party  politics." 


...  has  the  largest  circulation  among  all  St.  Louis  dailies 

,  in  fact,  the  largest  circulation  ever  attained  by  any  St.  Louis  daily. 


editor  4  PUBLISHER  for  lanuary  17, 


St.  Louis  P-D  Issued 
From  Its  New  Annex 


ST.  LOUIS.  Mo.— The  St.  Louis 

Post  -  Dispatch  reached  the 
streets  Jan.  12  after  having 
been  processed  for  the  first  time 
on  $1,500,000  worth  of  new 
equipment  in  a  three-story 
mechanical  building  completed 
in  1942  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000. 

New  presses  of  27  printing 
units  constitute  a  major  share 
of  the  equipment.  A  product  of 
the  Wood  Newspaper  Machin¬ 
ery  Corp.  of  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
they  are  designed  for  a  maxi¬ 
mum  capacity  of  270,000  32-page 
papers  an  hour.  They  consist 
of  21  standard  black  and  white 
printing  units,  six  units  for 
either  black-white  or  color 
printing  and  six  folding  mech¬ 
anisms. 

The  annex  into  which  the 
new  equipment  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  is  immediately  east  of 
the  main  Post-Dispatch  building 
in  downtown  St.  Louis.  It  is 
225  feet  long  and  105  feet  wide, 
connected  at  the  third  floor 
level  by  an  overhead  passage¬ 
way  to  the  same  floor  of  the 
old  building.  There  are  other 
ground  floor  entrances  directly 
to  the  annex. 

Hentschell's  Plan 

The  mechanical  departments 
have  been  placed  in  the  annex 
according  to  a  plan  designed  to 
provide  a  one-directional,  step- 
by-step  movement  from  receipt 
of  copy  to  placing  papers  in  the 
delivery  trucks.  The  plan  was 
formulated  and  applied  to  the 
existing  space  by  Charles  J. 
Hentschell,  production  manager 
of  the  paper,  key  figure  in  ar¬ 
ranging  the  improvements. 

Locations  of  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines,  proof  presses,  ad  room, 
news  makeup,  stereotyping, 
presses,  mail  room  and  paper 
shoots  to  trucks  are  governed 
by  Hentschell’s  directional  plan. 

Linecasting  machines  are 
now  around  the  news  copy  cut¬ 
ter's  desk,  a  part  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  on  the  third  floor. 
Next  in  line  are  tables  on 
which  the  set  type  is  placed — 
next  to  proof  presses.  Proofs 
are  handed  through  a  window 


Million-doUar  annex  of  St  Louie 
Poat-Diepatch  in  which  $1,SOO,000 
worth  of  new  equipment  haa  been 
inatalled. 


to  the  head  of  the  proof  room. 
From  the  proof  presses,  it  is 
only  a  step  with  the  type  to 
the  news  makeup  forms.  The 
locked-up  forms  pass  the  desk 
of  the  makeup  foreman,  who 
notes  the  closing  time,  and  pass 
into  the  juri^iction  of  the 
stereotyping  department,  locat¬ 
ed  also  on  the  third  floor  im¬ 
mediately  beyond  makeup. 

The  mat  moulders  are  closest 
to  makeup.  Casting  boxes  are 
next  in  line,  locate  near  the 
shoots  down  which  the  plates 
are  dropped  to  the  pressroom 
on  the  first  floor.  The  same  di¬ 
rectional  flow  is  followed  in  the 
ad  makeup  division  on  the  other 
side  of  the  proof  room. 

Miniature  Railroads 

On  the  first  floor,  miniature 
railroads  convey  the  stereotype 
plates  to  the  press  beds,  and 
the  rolls  of  paper  to  their  base¬ 
ment  starting  points  in  the 
printing  process.  Auto-pasters, 
in  the  basement,  attach  new 
rolls  to  the  end  of  rolls  com¬ 
pleting  their  cycle.  This  change 
may  come  as  frequently  as 
every  20  minutes,  and  as  of  to¬ 
day,  may  be  made  without  les¬ 
sening  speed. 

For  each  of  the  two  lines  of 
presses,  four  motors  furnish  600 
horsepower,  a  total  of  1200 
horsepower  for  both  lines. 

In  making  the  shift,  the  paper 
lengthened  its  page  size  to 
23  9/16  inches  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom  instead  of  the  previous 
21  Vi  inches.  The  new  size  is 
the  same  used  by  the  city’s 
other  two  dailies,  the  morning 
Globe-Democrat  and  the  eve¬ 
ning  Star  -  Times.  The  size 
change  as  such  will  not  result 
in  additional  advertising  reve¬ 
nue.  It  should,  however,  lend 
itself  to  economies  in  use  of 
pre-set  material  sent  in  by  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Full  page  mat  ads 
for  instance  usable  by  the 
Globe  and  Star  had  to  be  al 
tered,  until  now  for  the  Post- 
Dispatch's  shorter  size. 

Presses  Out  of  Storage 

But  for  the  war,  the  change 
made  today  would  have  come 
four  or  five  years  sooner. 
Plans  for  the  annex  were  be¬ 
gun  near  the  end  of  1940,  and 
construction  was  completed  late 
in  1942.  The  new  presses,  or¬ 
dered  in  March,  1941,  were  in 
process  of  construction  at 
wood’s  plant  when  Government 
orders  converted  that  establish¬ 
ment  to  war  production. 

The  press  parts  were  placed 
in  storage  at  Plainfield  and  the 
new  building  was  used  for 
paper  storage. 

'The  old  presses,  sold  to  sev¬ 
eral  midwest  publishers,  will 
soon  be  removed  from  the  main 
building  basement,  which  there¬ 
after  will  be  used  for  storage. 

On  the  second  floor  of  the 
annex  above  the  presses  is  the 
mail  room.  Papers  leave  that 
department  to  go  down  shoots 
to  the  loading  dock  facing  the 
alley  between  the  two  build¬ 
ings. 


View  of  composing  room  from  copy  cutters'  desk. 


The  comic  sections  and  pic 
tures.  printed  by  a  rotogravure 
press  unit  new  last  year,  will 
continue  to  be  produced  at  the 
Post-Dispatch’s  auxiliary  plant 
in  an  outlying  part  of  St.  Louis. 

Hentschell  came  to  the  paper 
seven  years  ago  from  the  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pio¬ 
neer-Press,  where  a  short  time 
before  he  had  completed  direct¬ 
ing  a  similar  project. 

■ 

Change  in  Edmonton; 
Union  Printers  Back 

Edmonton,  Can. — Members  of 
the  International  Typographical 
Union,  on  strike  since  last  June, 
have  returned  to  the  composing 
room  of  the  Edmonton  Bulletin 
following  a  change  in  owner¬ 
ship. 

A  newly-formed  company  has 
taken  over  the  Bulletin  from 
Charles  E.  Campbell.  Directors 
are  G.  H.  Steer,  a  lawyer;  An¬ 
drew  Stewart,  professor  of  po¬ 
litical  economy;  O.  C.  McIntyre, 
managing  director  of  a  box 
manufacturing  concern;  T.  S. 
Magee,  real  estate  broker,  and 
G.  M.  ( Max )  Bell,  publisher  of 
the  Calgary  Albertan  since  1943. 
■ 

Inherits  $250,000 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Henry  W. 
Clune,  veteran  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  columnist  and  author 
of  the  current  book,  “Main 
Street  Beat.”  iinlherit^  more 
than  $250,000  in  settlement  of 
his  father's  and  mother’s  estates 
here  last  week. 


*"Busi«st  Departmvnt" 

“Lord  &  Taylor  advenised  budget 
coats  (S75-S119)  exclusively  in 
The  Sun.’’  Response  was  excel¬ 
lent.  Coat  department  was  busiest 
on  the  floor.  Total  day’s  sales 
were  very  high.’’ 

•  Reported  by  The  Retail  News 
Hitreuu. 

Manhattan  department  stores  know 
how  to  attraa  families  who  buy 
more  and  more  often.  For  25 
consecutive  years  they  have  placed 
more  advertising  in  'The  Sun  than 
in  any  other  morning,  evening,  or 
Sunday  newspaper. 


Dr.  Houston  Directs 
VFW  Book  Campaign 

Dr.  Herbert  S.  Houston,  one¬ 
time  president  of  the  Advertis 
ing  Federation  of  America  and 
an  original  sponsor  of  the 
"Truth  in  Advertising”  cam¬ 
paign,  has  been  named  director 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Edition  of  the  Pictorial  History 
of  World  War  II. 

He  will  direct  an  advertising 
and  promotion  campaign  for  the 
Memorial  Editions  which  are 
published  by  Veterans  Histori¬ 
cal  Book  Service,  New  York 
City.  Part  of  the  proceeds  go 
to  the  welfare  funds  of  the  Vet¬ 
erans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
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The  Indianapolis  Star 

had  the  greatest  daily  circulation  in  Indiana  during  the  third 
quarter  of  1947 — 

THE  DAILY  STAR  170.423* 

2ND  PAPER  166,636* 

3RD  PAPER  87,306* 

•from  Sepf.  30,  Six-Month  A3.C.  Pubiliher's  Sfattment.  Laieit  available  circulation  figure. 


THE  Indianapolis  Star  ^ 

J 

gained  3,133,061  lines  of  daily  advertising*  in  the  first  ten 
months  of  1 947 — 

*Media  Records 


The  Kelly-Smith  Company,  National  Representatives  j 
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Dard  Hunter 
Revises  Treatise 
On  Paper 

By  Elizur  Yolo  Smith 

“Paper-making,  the  History 
and  Technique  of  An  Ancient 
Craft.”  by  Dard  Hunter,  is  a 
new  book  published  by  Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  New  York.  It 
ael.s  for  $12.50  and  is  a  much 
revised  and  enlarged  edition,  as 
well  as  a  completely  new  print¬ 
ing  of  the  work  published  origi¬ 
nally  In  1943,  under  the  same 
title,  by  the  same  author,  and 
by  the  same  publisher. 

Over  225  pages  have  been 
added,  and  the  volume  contains 
a  comprehensive  chronology  of 
paper  and  allied  subjects,  such 
as  printing,  from  2,700  B.C., 
when  Ts'ang  Is  credited  with 
the  invention  of  Chinese  char¬ 
acters,  to  the  present  time. 
There  are  many  illustrations 
and  some  maps.  The  text  of 
the  book  is  set  In  Caledonia, 
designed  by  W,  A.  Dwiggins. 

The  author,  a  zealous  crafts¬ 
man  in  every  aspect  of  book¬ 
making,  is  the  acknowledged 
authority  on  paper  and  paper¬ 
making  in  the  world  today,  and 
Is  the  director  of  the  Dard  Hun¬ 
ter  Paper  Museum  of  the  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology. 

The  book  outlines  the  enor¬ 
mous  impetus  given  to  the 
manufacture  of  paper  by  the 
introduction  of  printing  in  the 
Western  world,  and  the  quest 
for  new  paper-making  materials 
and  the  invention  of  the  paper¬ 
making  machine. 

This  monumental  work  will 
tell  about  all  the  average  news¬ 
paper  man  will  want  to  know 
about  paper,  such  as  data  on 
the  ear.iest  paper  mills  and 
the  first  newspapers  in  each 
of  the  states.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  pages  devoted  to  the  first 
successful  commercial  manufac¬ 
ture  of  newsprint  both  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America,  but  Dr.  Hun¬ 
ter  does  not  detail  so  thorough¬ 
ly  the  first  manufacture  of 
newsprint  in  this  country,  from 
ground -wood,  as  a  successful 
venture,  as  did  an  article  'pub¬ 
lished  in  Editor  &  Publishxr  x>f 
March  14,  1942. 

When  one  considers  that 
about  10  million  tons  of  ground- 
wood  newsprint  is  made  annu¬ 
ally  in  the  world  today,  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  the  first 
was  made  by  the  Smith  Paper 
Co.,  at  Lee,  Mass.,  only  81  years 
ago.  This  product  was  first 
used  by  some  newspapers  near 
Lee,  where  it  was  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  and  the  first  instance 
of  its  use  by  a  metropolitan 
newspaper  was  the  issue  of  Jan. 
7,  1868,  of  the  New  Yorker 
Staata-Zeitung. 

This  reviewer,  who  learned 
how  to  make  paper  on  the  same 
paper  machine  which  ran  off 
the  first  sheet  of  ground-wosrf 
newsprint,  was  once  told  by  his 
father,  the  late  Wellington 
Smith,  part-owner  of  the  paper 
mill,  that  Samuel  Bowles,  Jr., 
owner  of  the  Springfield  Re¬ 
publican  was  the  first  to  buy 
and  use  the  new  ground-wood 
newsprint,  so  the  reviewer  pro- 
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RIGHT  TIME  FOR  BEST  WISHES 

In  a  farewell  to  Karl  I.  Shull,  newly-named  vicepresident  and  Chi¬ 
cago  manager  of  Moloney,  Regon  &  Schmitt,  members  of  the  Los 
Angeles  chapter,  AANR.  gave  their  former  president  a  desk  clock. 
The  presentation  was  made  by  William  D,  Cannon,  chapter  head  and 
Los  Angeles  manager  of  O'Mora  &  Ormsbee,  Inc,  In  picture  are, 
left  to  right,  N.  Clark  Biggs,  now  Los  Angeles  manager  of  Moloney. 
Regon  &  Schmitt  and  vicepresident  of  the  LA.  chopter,  AANR; 
Cannon;  Shulb  and  Jack  Forbes,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  organisa¬ 
tion  ond  Los  Angeles  manager  of  Kelly-Smith  Co. 


ceeded  to  learn  the  newspaper 
business  by  working  for  the 
Republican.  Therefore,  he 
feels,  that  knowing  a  little  bit 
about  paper-making  and  also 
the  fourth  estate.  Dr.  Hunter’s 
new  bdok  will  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  library  of  any 
editor  or  even  a  cub  reporter. 

It  will  tell  both  of  them  much 
they  want  to  know  about  paper, 
printing,  and  even  the  fact  that 
the  first  known  instance  of  the 
actual  printing  with  ink  on 
paper  was  made  by  the  Chinese 
in  450  A.D.,  during  the  time 
when  the  Saxons  first  con¬ 
quered  Britain. 

Referring  to  the  use  of  wrap¬ 
pings  of  mummies,  the  author 
quotes  a  statement  that  even 
newspapers  were  printed  on 
paper  made  from  “garnered 
generations  of  the  rulers,  war¬ 
riors,  architects,  and  mechanics 
of  the  foremost  state  of  the  Old 
World." 

a 

Reporter  Buys  Guns 
Easily  from  Sheriff 

St.  .Louis,  Mo  — Following 
up  campaign  against  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Sheriff  John  F. 
Dougherty,  the  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times  developed  a  story  last 
week  which  all  newspapers  in 
town  played  up.  Two  S-T  re-, 
porters.  Mark  Clutter  and  Bev¬ 
erly  D.  Braun,  bought  guns  over 
the  counter  in  the  sheriffs  of¬ 
fice — with  few  questions  asked. 

The  reporters  also  learned 
that  the  guns  being  sold  had 
been  confiscated  by  police  as 
evidence.  Their  story  pointed 
up  the  ease  with  which  they — 
or  any  potential  killer  or  ho'd- 
up  man — could  obtain  weapons. 
The  S-T  featured  photostats  of 
documents  in  the  sale. 

a 

$7,726  for  Stockings 

Charlotte,  N.  C. — The  Char¬ 
lotte  News  Empty  Stocking 
Fund  this  Christmas  made  pos¬ 
sible  a  more  joyous  Yuletide 
for  2,791  persons,  850  more  than 
ever  received  assistance  before, 
A  total  of  $7,728  was  contrib¬ 
uted  by  News  readers. 


New  Andrica  Movie 
Shown  in  Cleveland 

Cleveland,  O. — A  new  color 
movie,  “Children  of  Europe,”  by 
Theodore  Andrica,  nationalities 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  is 
being  booked  for  community 
showings  as  a  public  service 
promotion  of  the  Press.  An¬ 
drica  made  the  16-millimeter 
movie,  which  runs  45  minutes, 
on  a  six-month  reportorial- 
movie  making  tour  of  Europe 
last  year.  It  has  a  sound  track 
with  narration  by  Andrica,  and 
a  musical  background  selected 
by  Milton  Widder  of  the  Press 
staff. 

“Children  of  Europe”  is  the 
fifth  movie  that  Andrica  has 
made  on  his  trips  to  Europe  as 
a  Press  correspondent,  a  link 
between  the  many  nationality 
groups  of  Cleveland  and  their 
European  homelands.  An  esti¬ 
mated  150,000  persons  saw  An- 
drica’s  last  European  film,  “Rib¬ 
bons  and  Ruins." 

■ 

Best  Trial  Planned 

Boston — The  treason  trial  of 
Robert  H.  Best,  former  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaperman  who  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  broadcasting  Nazi  prop¬ 
aganda  from  Berlin  during  the 
war,  will  open  here  on  Fen.  16. 


Helicopter  Book 
To  Be  Memorial  > 
To  'Sam'  Jackson 

Portland,  Ore.  —  The  News¬ 
room  Dragonfly  was  published 
last  December  by  the  Jouriul 
as  its  26th  annual  Christmu 
book.  It  is  a  word  and  picture 
story  of  the  pioneering  use  of 
a  helicopter  in  newsgathering 
by  a  metropolitan  newspaper. 

Authors  of  the  book  were 
Navy  fliers  in  the  recent  war. 
One,  the  late  C.  S.  (Sam)  Jack- 
son,  associate  publisher  of  the  1 
Journal,  was  namesake  and 
grandson  of  the  paper’s  founder. 
The  other,  the  paper’s’  pilo^ 
reporter  and  aviation  editor, 
Joe  Stein,  was  an  exerienced  ^ 
reporter  before  he  entered  the 
service  and  won  his  wings. 

Photographs  used  as  illustra¬ 
tions  in  the  book  are  either 
news  shots  or  pictures  ti^en 
from  the  helicopter  while  on 
news  assignments.  They  art 
the  work  of  Journal  staff  cam¬ 
eramen  —  Les  Ordeman,  AI 
Monner,  Herb  Alden,  Kirk 
Braun  and  Mel  Junghans. 

The  book,  which  was  sent  ai 
the  Journal’s  Christmas  gift  to 
newspaper  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors  and  top  advertising  men  in 
the  United  States,  will  have  i 
second  printing.  This  special 
edition  will  be  published  for 
members  of  the  Journal  organ¬ 
ization  as  a  memorial  to  San 
Jackson,  who  lost  his  life  when 
the  helicopter  crashed  Dec.  2L 
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GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  •  FLINT  JOURNAL  *  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE  *  SAGINAW  NEWS 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  •  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  •  BAY  CITY  TIMES  •  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 


Practically  living  right  next  door  to  all  eight  Booth 
Michigan  Newspapers,  Michigan  Mutual  liability 
Company . . .  Michigan’s  oldest  and  largest  mutual 
casualty  organization  .  . .  knows  the  value  of  con¬ 
sistent  newspaper  advertising. 

Year  after  year,  Michigan  Mutual  uses  aU  eight 
Booth  Newspapers  to  carry  copy  about  its  Blue 
Ribbon  automobile  insurance  into  eight  big,  de¬ 
pendable,  Michigan  markets. 

For  direct,  profitable  resvilts  in  these  eight  great 
Michigan  markets,  it  will  pay  you,  also,  to  go 
Booth  aU  the  way!  « 

For  specific  data  on  Booth  Michigan  Markets,  call 
or  write: 

Dan  A.  Carroll,  110  East  42nd  Street.  New  York  City  17 
John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11 


and  year  after  year 
they  choose 
BOOTH  MICHIGAN 
NEWSPAPERS 
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Hill  Advcoiced 
To  Ad  Director 
In  Columbus 

Columbus,  O.— Lewis  B.  Hill, 
national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Columbus  Dispatch,  has 
been  named  ad¬ 
vertising  direc¬ 
tor  to  ail  the 
vacancy  created 
by  the  death 
of  Harvey  R, 

Young  last  No¬ 
vember. 


Guy  H.  Bul¬ 
lock,  local  dis¬ 
play  manager, 
has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  s  s  i  s-  _ 

tant  advertising 

director  and  ad-  Hill 

vertising  m  a  n- 

ager.  Both  Hill  and  Bullock 

were  elected  to  the  board  of 

directors.  Dispatch  Printing  Co. 

Following  his  appointment, 
Hill  announced  the  promotion 
of  William  C.  Gilchrist,  his  for¬ 
mer  assistant,  to  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

Hill  joined  the  Dispatch  in 
1924  as  national  advertising 
manager.  After  attending  North¬ 
western  University's  College  of 
Commerce,  he  engaged  in  trade 
paper,  magazine  and  mail  order 
advertising,  and  served  on  the 
staffs  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Sews 
and  St.  Louis  ( Mo.  1  Globe- 
Democrat  leaving  the  latter 
paper  to  join  the  Dispatch. 

A  member  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Network,  Hill 
bas  been  active  on  working 
committees  on  both  groups.  For 
the  NAEA  he  has  served  on 
committees  on  editorialized  ad¬ 
vertising,  co-operative  function¬ 
ing  and  the  development  of 
sales  material  for  local  stafib. 
He  also  is  a  member  of  the  sales 
and  advisory  committees  of  the 
AN  AN. 

Hill  was  instrumental  in  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Sunday  Dis¬ 
patch  locally-edited  rotogravure 
magazine,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
Ohio,  first  published  Oct.  7,  1945. 

Bullock  is  a  veteran  of  the 
Dispatch  staff,  joining  the  paper 
in  1910  after  having  been  an 
advertising  salesman  on  the  old 
Columbus  Post. 

Gilchrist  came  to  the  Dis¬ 
patch  in  1936  from  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Citizen. 

All  present  members  of  the 
board  were  re-elected.  Tliey 
are  Edgar  T.  Wolfe  and  Robert 
H.  Wolfe,  co-publlAers  of  the 
Dispatch;  Preston  Wolfe,  presi¬ 
dent;  Richard  S.  Wolfe,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer;  Arthur 
C.  Johnson,  editor-in-chief;  Ar¬ 
thur  E.  Campbell,  general  man¬ 
ager;  George  A.  Smallsreed, 
managing  editor;  Edward  Bur- 
well,  circulation  director;  and 
Charles  S.  Wilson. 

m 

Press  Club  Suspends 

The  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Press 
Ciub,  which  was  revived  Dec. 
13,  1946,  after  a  several  years’ 
lapse,  suspended  operations  Jan. 
2  for  lack  of  funds. 


Talbott  Named 
To  Research  Job 
In  Ad  Bureau 

San  Francisco — Appointment 
of  Arthur  D.  Talbott  to  the 
newly-created  position  of  re¬ 
search  manager  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Division,  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising.  ANPA,  is  announced 
by  H.  C.  Bernsten,  director. 

Talbott’s  addition  is  in '  line 
with  the  division’s  policy  of  ex 
panding  research  facilities  to 
meet  an  ever-increasing  demand 
for  facts,  Bernsten  said.  John 
P.  McCrackin,  who  has  been 
handling  research  functions  for 
several  months,  will  work  under 
Talbott’s  direction. 

Talbott  has  been  director  of 
research  for  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
vertising  &  Research,  New  York, 
and  developed  a  marketing  de¬ 
partment  for  that  organization. 
He  was  with  Batten,  Barton. 
Durstine  and  Osborn  from  1936 
to  1941  and  had  just  started  his 
own  research  company  when 
war  intervened  and  he  entered 
the  Navy.  While  with  BBD^ 
he  was  for  two  years  in  charge 
of  research,  marketing  and  mer¬ 
chandising  on  the  Kool  and 
Raleigh  Tobacco  accounts. 

Talbott’s  career  began  as  man¬ 
ager  of  his  family’s  drug  store 
in  Grinnell,  la. 

■ 

Newsprint  Soaked 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  Between 
150  and  300  tons  of  newsprint 
stored  by  the  Democrat  A 
Chronicle  and  the  Times-Union, 
was  damaged  when  the  ware¬ 
house  sprinkler  S3rsiem  was 
turned  on  accidentally  and  ran 
for  several  hours. 


Herts  OR  AiotrHamg 
Fwhtre  for  m  TemgLeiy 

One  of  the  flneet  BMiropoU- 
tan  dalUee  In  the  eoantry  la 
looking  for  a  young  woman, 
who  has  some  ezperlenoa  on 
newapapers,  to  work  on  local 
dlaplay  aooounta.  Intar- 
eated  In  an  ambltloua  lady 
who  can  get  along  with  peo¬ 
ple.  Write  a  cfxnplete  letter 
to  Box  OMl. 

■dltor  A  PubUaher 
147S  Broadway 
New  York  18,  N.  7. 


Hecht  Manual 
Complete  Guide 
For  Ad  Writer 

Washington — Putting  it  down 
in  black  and  white  pays  off  at 
the  ad  department  of  the  Hecht 
Co. 

Like  all  b^  retail  advertisers, 
the  Hecht  Co.  was  faced  with 
solving  problems  of  personnel 
turnover,  orientation,  staff  and 
store-wide  coordination  in  order 
to  continue  to  make  effective 
use  of  its  yearly  5  million  lines 
of  display  advertising. 

To  help  iron  out  the  in¬ 
evitable  kinks,  the  store  printed 
up  a  38-page  manual  for  every 
member  of  the  advertising  staff, 
which  has  become  the  Bible  of 
the  ad  department  and  a  guide 
to  the  entire  advertising  opera¬ 
tion. 

Compiled  by  Joseph  Sollish, 
advertising  production  manager, 
with  the  cooperation  of  all  the 
department  sectional  chiefs,  the 
Hecht  Co.'s  manual  shoots  at 
nothing  less  than  all  the  facts 
in  easily  digested  form.  Ques 
tions  are  fired  away  at  the 
know-it-all  “author”  who 
bounces  back  with  fast-talking 
answers  that  leave  nothing  un¬ 
covered. 

For  instance,  opening  question 
in  the  section  devoted  to  copy 
writers  is:  “But,  Daddy,  where 
do  ads  come  from?"  And  after 
a  light  hearted  response,  the 
book  goes  down  the  line,  from 
buyer's  copy  all  the  way 
through  the  layout,  art,  produc¬ 
tion  and  proofs,  outlining  the 
steps  followed  in  producing 
an  ad. 

From  there,  the  book  de¬ 
velops  information  about  the 
buyers  and  merchandise  man¬ 
agers  whose  decisions  affect  the 
advertising  department.  It  also 
outlines  the  various  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  copy  writers,  methods 
of  pre-evaluating  copy,  ad  re¬ 
sults,  cost  of  newspaper  space, 
and  the  hundred-and-one  details 
that  a  newcomer  (and  a  rusty 
old-timer)  must  know  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards. 

Every  section  of  the  Hecht 
Co.  advertising  department, 
copy  production,  layout,  art,  di¬ 
rect  mail,  and  finance,  are  sim¬ 
ilarly  covered  in  the  same  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  technique. 
This  enables  everyone,  regard¬ 
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less  of  his  particular  duties,  to  I 
know  just  how  his  job  dove-  I 
tails  with  every  other  position,  | 

The  manual,  in  addition  to  ‘ 
solving  burdensome  problems 
of  breaking  in  a  new  man,  also 
serves  as  a  thorough  “house¬ 
keeping”  guide.  One  section  tells 
when,  where  and  how  he  is 
paid,  his  working  hours,  vaca¬ 
tions,  and  sick  leave.  '  = 
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Agency  Men  Contribute 
Ads  in  Health  Drive 

New  York  University-Belle 
vue  Medical  Center  Fund  in 
New  York  City  is  sponsoring  a  • 
series  of  full-page  advertise¬ 
ments.  designed  to  educate  busi¬ 
ness  executives  on  the  value  of 
industrial  medicine  in  reducing 
the  cost  of  employe  sickness  ab¬ 
senteeism. 

The  campaign  was  prepared 
as  a  public  service  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  leading  New  York 
advertising  men,  including  Jul- 
ien  Field  and  William  Strosahl 
of  William  Elsty  and  Co.;  John 
C.  Cunningham  of  Newell  Em 
mett  Co.,  and  Walter  Weir  of 
Walter  Weir,  Inc.  Mr.  Field  ii 
chairman. 

Copy  stresses  the  services  be 
ing  offered  by  the  Medical  Cen 
ter  in  the  field  of  employe 
health,  particularly  in  research 
and  training  in  industrial  medi 
cine,  rehabilitation  of  the  dii 
abled,  and  low  cost  medical 
care  for  wage-earner  groups. 

The  campaign  is  currently  ap 
pearing  in  the  Sew  York  Tima. 
Sew  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
Wall  Street  Journal. 
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Yes  .  .  .  19,366,522  lines  In 
1947  .  .  .23%  more  than  In 
1946. 

And  retail  sales,  depart¬ 
ment  and  apparel  store  sales, 
bank  debits  ...  all  are  above 
the  statewide  Texas  average, 
A  better  "A”  Market  every 
year! 
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GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


cuts  prices  in 
bid  to  stop  inflation 

$50,000,000  AT  RETAIL  LEVELS 


"You  have  been  worrying  about  high  prices  for  a 
long  time.  So  have  we  at  General  Electric.  It  is 
obvious  that  we  are  in  a  painfiil  inflationary  spiral. 
And  it  is  also  obvious  that  every  industry,  every 
company,  every  individual,  must  do  all  in  their 
power  not  only  to  stop  this  spiral,  but  to  reverse  it. 

"For  this  reason.  General  Electric  is  reducing 
the  prices  on  a  wide  range  of  products.  The  reduc¬ 
tion  is  effective  January  1,  1948.  Some  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  affected  by  price  reductions  are  listed  at  right. 
We  estimate  that  these  reductions  will  make  pos¬ 
sible  a  saving  to  the  public  of  close  to  50  million 
dollars  during  the  coming  year.  The  reductions 
range  from  3%  to  10%.  The  average  is  somewhat 
more  than  5%. 

Profits  still  too  low 

*T  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  action  by 
General  Electric  is  not  a  move  to  reduce  profit. 
Our  post-war  profits  have  been  less  on  each  sales 
dollar  than  before  the  war.  As  we  have  pointed 
out  repeatedly  in  recent  months,  our  profits,  run¬ 
ning  at  a  rate  of  6.8'  on  the  sales  dollar,  are  less 
than  half  the  pre-war  rate  and  much  lower  than 
the  normal  safe  rate  which  we  believe  is  necessary 
in  the  operation  of  our  business. 

Voluntary  action  and  self-restraint  needed 

"It  is  our  conviction  and  belief  that  only  voluntary 
action  and  self-restraint  by  individual  companies 
and  citizens  can  tiun  the  tide  of  inflation.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  others  will  join  with  us  in  this 
effort.  If  they  do,  materials  and  components 
purchased  by  us  will  also  be  reduced  in  price,  and 
then  even  further  reductions  in  the  prices  of  our 
products  may  be  made  possible. 


Some  of  the  products  on  which  prices 

are  reduced  January  1, 1948 

Consumer  products 

Electric  mixers 

Gas  furnaces 

Electric  coffee  makers 

Home  radio  receivers 

Electric  waffle  irons 

Home  television  receivers 

Electric  grills 

Oil  furnaces 

Electric  heating  pads 

Self-contained  air  conditioners 
Water  coolers 

Sold  to  other  manufacturers 

Electric  refrigerators 

Ballast  for  fluorescent  lamps 

Electric  ranges 

Fractional  horsepower  motors 

Home  vacuum  cleaners 

Timers 

Automatic  blankets 

Specialty  transformers 

Electric  irons 

Small  capacitors 

Automatic  dishwashers 

Time  switches 

Disposalls 

Thermostats 

Electric  clocks 

Appliance  controls 

NOTIi  General  Electric  prices 

were  already  relatively  low  in 

comparison  with  other  prices. 

Between  1940  and  September 

1947,  G-E  prices  as  a  whole  increased  only  38%,  while  prices 
for  all  manufactured  products  and  for  farm  products  were — 
according  to  government  figures — increasing  86%  and  175% 
respectively.  During  the  same  period  the  average  hourly  earn¬ 
ings  of  G-E  employees  and  the  cost  of  metals,  two  of  the  major 
items  making  up  G-E  costs,  rose  73%  and  57%  respectively— 
substantially  more  than  the  prices  of  G-E  products. 

"We  expect  to  maintain  these  prices,  provided 
no  further  increase  occurs  in  our  own  labor  costs 
or  in  prices  of  components  and  materials  which  we 
purchase  in  so  great  a  measure  from  others,  and 
provided  there  is  no  further  distortion  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  situation  through  rationing  or  new 
allocations.” 


President,  General  Electric  Company 


More  Goods  for  More  People  at  Less  Cost 
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'ow  as  in  1917  call  for 

:o  Prevent  War 


FROM  A  LETTER  TO  HIS  EDITORS  BY 

William  Randolph  Hearst 

PUBLISHED  IN  THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS  MARCH  19,  1917 


*1  am  heartily  in  favor  of  universal  mili¬ 
tary  service.  I  believe  it  is  the  only  effective 
system,  the  only  democratic  system. 

“I  believe  that  a  small  army  is  of  small 
value  in  these  times  of  great  wars  and  that 
a  large  standing  army  would  be  a  menace 
to  our  democratic  institutions. 

“Universal  military  service  makes  a  sol¬ 
dier  out  of  the  citizen  and  at  the  same  time 
a  better  citizen,  a  citizen  better  able  to 
protect  his  own  rights  as  well  as  the  rights 
cf  his  country. 

“Universal  military  service  makes  also  a 
stronger  and  healthier  race  of  men. 

“It  is  not  soldiers  who  precipitate  war; 
it  is  governments;  and  our  citizens  can  well 
be  good  soldiers  without  danger  of  war  as 


long  as  our  Government  is  kept  democratic 
in  character  and  under  the  control  of  our 
citizens,  instead  of  our  citizens  being  under 
control  of  the  Government.” 

All  the  terrible  weapons  that  have  been  in> 
vented  in  the  past  39  years  have  in  no  way  less¬ 
ened  the  need  fer  universal  military  service. 

Our  straightest  thinkers,  both  in  and  out  of 
uniferm,  agree  that  a  trained  citizenry  is  the 
Crmest  foundation  for  peace. 

The  Hearst  Newspapers  applaud  this  wise 
agreement,  and  urge  upon  the  Congress  prompt 
adoption  of  a  universal  military  training 
program. 
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HOW  CAN  IT  BE  DONE? 

SOMIE  people  in  the  industrial  world 

whose  words  usually  weigh  heavily  in 
advertising  circles  are  concerned  that  the 
admen  will  attempt  to  explain  the  Ameri¬ 
can  system — the  free  enterprise  system 
or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it — to  the 
American  people  without  offering  a  plan 
for  overcoming  its  defects. 

It  so  happens  that  a  joint  committee  of 
the  Association  of  National  Advertisers 
and  the  American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  has  originated  a  program, 
now  taken  over  by  the  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil,  involving  the  use  of  advertising  to 
establish  better  understanding  of  the 
workings  of  our  economic  system.  We  dis¬ 
agree  with  those  who  infer  it  is  "unsound." 

Granted  that  “free  enterprise,"  “capital¬ 
ism"  or  the  “American  way  of  life"  has 
its  defects,  it  is  the  only  economic  system 
yet  devised,  tried  and  tested  on  this  earth 
that  has  guaranteed  a  high  standard  of 
living  for  the  majority  of  people  while 
protecting  their  fundamental  rights. 

The  defects  in  the  system  will  not  be 
corrected  over  night.  They  will  be  elimi¬ 
nated  only  as  the  theme  of  “responsi¬ 
bility"  is  broadcast  and  accepted  by  the 
practicioners  under  the  system.  Perfec¬ 
tion  may  never  be  attained. 

But  the  fact  remains— and  it  has  never 
been  challenged  successfully  —  that  our 
economic  system  provides  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number  despite  its 
defects. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  corrective  plan, 
or  substitute,  for  this  system  has  been 
evolved  which  does  not  embody  in  it  the 
destruction  of  our  current  economic 
processes.  Communism  is  the  complete 
abnegation  of  all  the  principles  which 
have  made  this  the  greatest  nation  on 
earth  both  industrially  and  spiritually. 
Other  plans,  while  professing  a  distaste 
for  socialism  or  communism,  aim  at  re¬ 
strictions  here  and  there  until  the  ulti¬ 
mate  effect  would  be  the  same. 

The  American  people  are  now  being 
bombarded  by  the  most  intense  barrage  of 
propaganda  against  our  economic  system 
they  have  ever  witnessed.  Most  of  them 
are  unaware  they  are  being  subjected 
to  it.  The  propaganda  is  raising  doubts 
In  the  minds  of  many,  and  some  are 
swallowing  the  hogwash  that  capitalism 
has  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  These 
are  the  people  who  do  not  understand  the 
basic  concepts  of  our  society. 

Our  system  cannot  be  changed  except 
by  the  people  themselves.  They  are  being 
told  of  the  theoretical  benefits  of  other 
systems.  They  must  be  told  of  the  actual 
operations  and  benefits  of  our  own  system 
which  has  been  proven  for  more  than  150 
years.  There  is  no  one  to  do  the  job 
except  American  industry. 

The  propagandists  will  claim  industrial¬ 
ists  are  merely  seeking  to  maintain  their 
important  position.  Let  them. 

It  is  better  than  letting  our  way  of  life 
go  by  default  because  no  one  took  the 
trouble  to  tell  the  people  the  difference 
between  what  is  aUeged  and  what  is  ac¬ 
tual  about  our  economic  system. 


editArial 


For  if  ihe  trumpet  give  an  uncertain  sound, 
who  shall  prepare  himself  to  the  battle? — 
1  Corinthians.  XIV ;  8. 


LOTTERY  LAWS 

THE  Chief  Trial  Examiner  of  the  U.S. 

Post  Office  Department,  Daniel  J. 
Kelly,  delivered  an  interesting  address  to 
the  Tennessee  Press  Association  last  week 
on  the  subject  of  postal  lottery  laws.  It 
will  clarify  the  laws  for  many  newspaper¬ 
men. 

However,  the  laws  need  amending. 

The  St.  Louis  Star-Times  last  Septem¬ 
ber  won  an  important  victory  for  news 
papers  in  obtaining  Post  Office  approval 
of  stories  in  which  the  lottery  element 
is  only  incidental  to  the  human  interest 
or  story  factor. 

There  has  been  no  inclination  in  the 
Post  Office  to  go  any  further.  The  laws 
written  in  1890  are  still  being  enforced  on 
newspapers  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  radio 
can  broadcast  news  of  lottery  winners 
without  restriction.  The  public  can  hear 
about  the  people  who  hit  a  bonanza  with 
a  sweepstakes  ticket  but.  according  to  the 
Post  Office,  they  cannot  read  about  it  if 
the  information  has  to  go  through  the 
mails.  At  the  same  time,  the  P.O.  says 
Joe  Blow  on  the  corner  of  42nd  and  Broad¬ 
way  can  read  about  it  in  the  city  edition, 
but  Joe  Doakes  on  RED  1  can’t  because  he 
gets  the  mail  edition. 

It  all  seems  kind  of  silly  and  futile. 

We  are  not  arguing  that  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  legalize  lotteries  (although  some 
newspapers  have  done  so)  but  it  is  time 
the  60-year-old  postal  law  was  amended 
to  give  newspapers  at  least  an  even  break, 
not  in  promoting  lotteries,  but  in  publish¬ 
ing  the  news  of  lottery  winners. 

BOONDOGGLE 

WE  TALK  glibly  in  this  country  about 
government  boondoggling  to  gain  fa¬ 
vor  with  the  electorate  in  this  or  that  area 
or  category.  We’ve  probably  had  our 
share  of  these  projects  but  never,  as  far 
as  we  know,  has  there  been  one  to  match 
Mexico  City’s  gift  to  newspapermen. 

The  Mexican  Government  is  building 
homes  for  100  newspapermen  at  a  cost 
of  $730,000.  The  land  was  sold  to  the 
newsmen  cheap,  the  homes  will  be  built 
at  government  expense,  and  they  will  be 
“sold"  to  them  at  small  monthly  rentals 
with  no  down  payment. 

We  can  hear  the  shouting  and  furor, 
the  charges  of  bribery  and  the  corruption 
of  the  press,  if  any  municipal,  state  or 
federal  branch  of  government  in  this 
country  tried  to  solve  the  newspapermen’s 
housing  problem  this  way. 


INFORMATION  PROGRAM  i 

LAST  YEAR,  Congress  cut  the  State  Dt-j 

partment’s  information  program  appro- 1 
priation  to  six  million  dollars.  Ck>ngres 
is  still  economy-minded,  as  it  was  th« 
But  a  change  has  been  noted  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  Senators  and  Congressmen  toward 
the  necessity  of  combatting  anti-U.S.  prop¬ 
aganda  abroad  in  the  countries  which  wt 
are  now,  or  intend  to,  aid  financially. 

The  President's  budget  message  re¬ 
quests  an  additional  26  million  dollars  for 
this  information  program  in  1948  and  ’49 
It  is  probably  too  much  to  expect  this 
proposal  to  go  through  as  requested,  but 
it  does  reveal  the  concern  of  the  execu 
tive  branch  in  this  situation  and  its  belief 
that  the  program  will  be  beneficial  abroad  ■ 

As  yet,  there  have  been  no  outraged  '> 
cries  from  any  member  of  Congress  about  j 
the  budget  item.  That  also  reflects  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  attitude.  It  indicates,  likewise, 
a  receptiveness  towards  the  amended 
Mundt  Bill. 

The  Mundt  Bill  passed  the  House  last 
June  but  never  got  by  the  Senate.  There 
was  considerable  opposition  to  it  in  and 
out  of  Congress.  Senator  H.  Alexander 
Smith,  head  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  ■ 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  recently  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Senate  a  revised  measure 
which  embodies  the  views  of  most  of  the 
joint  committee  which  toured  Europe  last 
summer. 

The  Smith  version  corrects  some  of  the 
inadequacies  of  the  original  measure  but 
still  carries  the  Mundt  Bill  provision  that 
the  “Secretary  (of  State*  is  authorized, 
when  he  finds  it  appropriate,  to  provide 
for  the  preparation,  and  dissemination 
abroad,  of  information  about  the  U.S.,  its 
people,  and  its  policies,  through  press,  pub 
lications,  radio,  motion  pictures,  and  other 
information  media,  and  through  informa¬ 
tion  centers  and  instructors  abroad.”  It 
strikes  out  the  Mundt  provision  that  the 
Secretary  “shall  encourage  and  facilitate" 
dissemination  of  information  by  private 
agencies  merely  providing  that  he  “shall 
reduce  such  government  information  ac¬ 
tivities  whenever  corresponding  private 
information  dissemination  is  found  to  be 
adequate." 

We  think  the  Bill  would  be  more  ac 
ceptable  if  it  provided  that  “nothing  in 
this  Act  authorizes  the  dissemination  of 
news  and  information  abroad  by  wire  or 
radio  to  newspapers  and  radio  stations  in 
competition  with  existing  private  U.S.  in 
formation  agencies.” 

UN  COMMISSION'S  TASK 

ACCORDING  to  Prof.  Zechariah  Chaffee 

the  second  task  of  the  UN  Subcommis- 
sion  on  Freedom  of  Information  and  of 
the  Press  to  be  considered  when  it  re 
convenes  at  Lake  Success  Jan.  19,  is  “t® 
examine  what  rights,  obligations  and  prK 
tices  should  be  included  in  the  concept  of 
freedom  of  information.”  That  there  wiU 
be  controversy  and  disagreement  on  these 
points.  Prof.  Chaffee  is  aware.  We  hope, 
as  he  does,  that  the  press  will  not  let  such 
controversy  obscure  the  hard  work  of  the 
group.  We  also  hope  that  the  hard  work 
will  result  in  final  agreement  on  a  con 
cept  not  foreign  to  Western  ideals. 
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Usher,  Santa  Paula  (Calif.) 
nroCONAL  chronicle,  is  now  president  of 

*^^‘^■,-1-,--  the  Stanford  University  Alumni 

mention  Association.  He  was  CNPA 

—  — — — president  in  1939. 

MAJ.  gen.  EDWARD  J. 

STACKPOLE,  president  of  the  . 

Harrisburg  ( Pa. )  Telegraph,  hu  Oil  The  DUSlXieSS  Side 
been  named  chairman  of  an  ad- 

visory  committee  to  guide  the  ARTHUR  J.  McANALLY  has 
policies  of  the  Pennsylvania  joined  Newsweek  Magazine  as 
Department  of  the  Veterans  of  head  of  its  research  department. 
Foreign  Wars.  Before  coming  to  Newsweek, 

W  A.  (Al)  Dealey,  assistant  McAnally  was  for  ten  years  di- 
<«cretary  and  treasurer  of  the  rector  of  business  promotion 

^Uos  (Tex.)  Morning  News,  and  research  for  the  Scripps- 

^  nephew  of  Ted  Dealey,  Howard  newspapers, 
president,  was  elected  treasurer  Loyal  Phillips,  advertising 
of  the  Dallas  Junior  Chamber  of  director.  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Commerce.  Item  was  recently  elected  first 

Milton  L  Fleetwood,  pub-  vice-chairman  of  the  Sales  Exec- 
lisher  of  Cartersville  (Ga.)  Tri-  utives  Council.  During  the  past 
bune-News,  has  been  named  an  two  months  Phillips  was  also 
honorary  member  of  the  Cham-  made  a  director  of  Greater  New 
ber  of  Commerce  of  the  South  Orleans,  Inc.,  The  Better  Busi- 

for  distinguished  service  to  the  ii®ss  Bureau,  The  Boy  Scouts 

,.-a  and  the  New  Orleans  Academy 

f  A  I 

Col.  Edgar  L.  Haynes,  a  former  "  ; 

manager  of  the  Wilmington  Col.  Leroy  W.  Herron,  adver- 

(Del  )  Morning  News,  has  been  tising  director  of  the  Washington 
reelected  president  of  the  Wil-  Star,  is  at  home  after  a  one- 
mington  Board  of  Park  Commis-  month  stay  m  Washington  s  Gar- 
sioners  for  his  23rd  consecutive  field  Hospital,  resulting  from  a 
one-year  term.  heart  attack.  He  is  now  recover- 

Marshall  B.  Atkinson,  editor 

of  the  Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  Daily  Albert  Sayman,  assistant  ad- 
Leader  and  Daily  Telegram,  was  vertising  manager,  Elizabeth  (N, 
installed  as  president  of  the  Eau  J  )  Daily  Journal,  has  been 
Claire  Kiwanis  Club,  20  years  named  promotion  manager.  He 
after  his  father,  the  late  Percy  will  continue  his  duties  in  the 
C.  Atkinson,  then  Leader  and  advertising  department. 

Telegram  editor,  served  as  Ki-  Virgil  Malcher  has  been 
wanis  president.  named  exclusive  representative 

Andrew  A.  Farley,  general  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Daily 

and  business  manager  of  the  Detroit,  covering  auto- 

Danville,  Va.,  Newspapers,  the  and  national  accounts 

Register  and  Bee,  has  an-  state  of  Michigan.  Mai- 

nounced  his  candidacy  for  nomi-  connected  with 

nation  to  the  Virginia  State  Sen-  ^fi®  Gaily  News  for  12  years, 
ate  at  the  13th  District  nomina-  Maurice  B.  Mitchell,  former- 
tion  convention  Jan.  22,  at  Mar-  ly  sales  manager  of  Station 
tinsville,  Va.  WTOP,  Columbia-owned  outlet 

Robert  B.  Atwood,  editor  and  j”  Washin^^  D.  C.,  has  join^ 
publisher  of  the  Anchorage  *fi®  Sales  in 

(Alaska)  Daily  Times  and  pub-  New  York  City.  Before  entering 
Usher  of  the  Forty-Ninth  Star,  the  radio  field  Mitchell  served 
weekly,  was  elected  president  years  as  ~jtor  of  the  Gou- 
of  the  Anchorage  Chamber  of  ^^rieur  (N.  Y.)  Tribune  Press, 
Commerce  for  1948  for  his  sec-  Pnze- winning  county  wwkly, 
ond  term  the  New  York  Times 

A  L.  MnxK,  publisher  of  Uie 

ftittle  Creek  <  Mich.  I  Enaoirer  ye"s  wuii  uenneu  newspepers 
News  and  head  of  Federated 
Publications,  was  honored  Jan. 

9  at  a  testimonial  dinner  spon-  a 

sored  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce  for  his  38  years  as  a 
newspaper  publisher  in  Battle  ^  \ 

Gene  Howe,  publisher  of  the  M  9  V  j 
Amarillo  (Tex.)  News-Globe,  / 

has  been  reappointed  to  the  4  ^ 

Texas  Game  Commission. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher  the  Denver  (Colo.) 

Post,  has  been  elected  an  honor- 
ary  vicepresident  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Forestry  Association.  He  was 
the  only  newspaper  man  so  hon-  ^ 

ored  among  five  selected. 

Charles  G.  Dobbins,  editor  iMr 

and  publisher  of  the  Mont- 
gomery  (Ala.)  Examiner,  an- 
nounced  his  candidacy  for  dele- 
Wte  at  large  from  Alabama  to 
^^tiN®tional  Democratic  Con-  t- 

George  Mozley,  advertising  /  I 

““nager  since  1944  of  the  /  ^ 

oouthbridge  (Mass.)  Evening 
"Sws,  has  been  appointed  busi- 
ness  manager. 

William  S.  Kellogg,  co-pub- 
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in  Albany,  Rochester  and  Og- 
densburg,  N.  Y.  as  advertising 
manager  and  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

Robert  C.  (  Bob  )  Hall,  assist¬ 
ant  publisher  of  the  Phoenix 
Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix 
Gazette,  was  installed  as  first 
vicepresident  of  Phoenix  Ki¬ 
wanis  Club,  while  Landon  Jar- 
rett,  display  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative,  was  installed  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Phoenix  20-30  Club. 

Herman  Kenebel,  former 
Charlotte  ( N.  C. )  Observer  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman,  has  joined 
the  business  staff  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  News  as  retail  advertising 
salesman. 

Ray  Jones,  former  Army  pilot, 
has  joined  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News 
as  an  advertising  soliciter. 

Robert  E.  Cornwell  has  re¬ 
placed  Furman  Melton  on  the 
classified  advertising  staff  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News.  Melton 
has  joined  the  staff  of  Radio 
Station  WIST. 

William  DeYoung,  formerly 
with  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press,  has  been  named  sales  pro¬ 
motion  and  advertising  manager 
of  L.  H.  Field  Co.,  Jackson, 
Mich.,  department  store. 

Walter  W.  Marto,  formerly 
advertising  manager,  Alhambra 
( Calif. )  Post- Advocate,  is  now 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Sunday 
Globe.  Marto  is  past  president 
of  the  Southern  California 
Newspaper  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Association. 

Elliott  C.  Hensel,  former 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  during  re¬ 
cent  years  advertising  counsel¬ 
lor  and  market  analyst  in  Los 
Angeles,  is  editor  of  the  new 
Western  Selling  magazine. 
Robert  C.  Johnson,  for  eight 
years  preceding  the  war  a  west¬ 
ern  newspaper  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative.  is  publisher. 

William  King,  formerly  with 
the  Middleton  (O.)  News-Jour¬ 
nal,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Anchorage  ( Alaska)  Daily 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


.  .  .  they  love  her 
^  in  Philadelphia! 

Readers  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
(circ.  700,000-plus)  have  taken 
to  their  hearts  a  newcomer — 
“Bessie,”  newest  comic  creation  of 
Nick  Penn.  “Bessie”  is  pert, 
precocious  and  pint-size ...  fits  nicely 
into  a  four<olumn  strip  or  a 
two-column  panel.  Your  readers  will 
love  her  daily  adventures,  too — 
and  you’ll  love  the  way  she  brightens  your 
pages  and  your  ABC  report. 
Write  for  proofs  today! 

CHICX^SUN-TIMES 

^211  W.  WACKER  OR 

HARRY  R.  BAKER  OCNCRAL  manaocr 


GREATEST  COMIC- 
WITHIN-A-COMIC 

FEARLESS  FOSDICK 

ideal  of  every  red- 
blooded  American  boy”  re¬ 
turn*  to 

LI’L  ABNER 

by  Al  Capp 

New  episode  begins 

January  20 


Here  is  America's  No.  2 
detective  (No.  1  supplied  on 
request),  the  guy  whose  law- 
enforcing  actions  are  laugh- 
enforcing. 

He  fears  no  human,  animal 
or  thing,  and  he’ll  blast  your 
funny  bone  with  pin-point 


Advance  proof*  available 


inuitLiu 

FEATURE 
SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nC  STREET 
NEW  YORK  i7  N  Y 
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Timet  as  director  of  advertising. 

Bob  Selle  has  been  promoted 
from  the  classified  street  saies 
force  to  display  advertising  so¬ 
licitor,  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


STANLEY  ANDREWS,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Little  Rock 
(Ark.)  Arkansas  Democrat,  has 
been  appointed  Chief  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Branch  of 
the  OfiSce  of  Military  Govern¬ 
ment  for  Germany  ( United 
States).  In  addition  to  his  dut¬ 
ies  as  Associate  Editor  of  the 
Arkansas  Democrat,  Mr.  An¬ 
drews  has  conducted  that  news¬ 
paper’s  farm  page  and  radio  pro- 

fram,  and  has  been  serving  as 
ditorial  Director  of  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  Farmer,  state  farm  maga¬ 
zine. 

Fred  Haney,  for  the  past  24 
ears  associated  with  the  Dur- 
m  (N.  C.)  Herald-Sun  papers 
is  now  news  director  of  the 
Elizabeth  City  (N.  C.)  Daily  Ad¬ 
vance.  Haney  began  his  news¬ 
paper  work  with  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution,  transferring 
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to  the  Associated  Press  with 
which  he  served  both  in  Atlanta 
and  Raleigh,  N.  C.  In  Durham 
he  served  as  sports  editor,  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  city  editor  and 
managing  editor. 

Herbert  C.  Campbell,  former 
city  editor  of  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union,  has  been  named 
director  of  publicity  in  the  State 
Department  of  Commerce.  He 
was  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Information.  Harold  Keller, 
onetime  New  York  City  news¬ 
paperman,  has  recently  been 
promoted  from  Publicity  Direc¬ 
tor  to  Commerce  Commissioner. 

Lloyd  Lehrbas  has  resigned 
as  executive  editor  of  World  Re¬ 
port.  Lehrbas  is  a  former  war 
correspondent  and  Associated 
Press  writer  who  served  as  a 
colonel  in  charge  of  press  rela¬ 
tions  for  Gen.  Douglas  MacAr- 
thur  in  the  Pacific  theatre  of 
operaUons. 

Oakley  B.  Lloyd,  Jr.,  of  the 
Kansas  City  staff.  United  Press, 
has  been  named  UP.  bureau 
manager  in  Austin  Tex.,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Gordon  K.  Shearer,  re¬ 
sign^  to  become  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  State  Parks  Board. 

Opie  L.  Shelton,  onetime 
sports  writer  with  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal,  has  been 
appointed  secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Spar¬ 
tanburg,  S.  C. 

Mrs.  Almetta  C.  Brooks,  a 
former  reporter  on  the  High 
Point  ( N.  C. )  Enterprise  and  the 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times,  has 
been  appointed  public  informa¬ 
tion  secretary  of  the  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.,  Community  Chest. 

Tom  Walker,  who  has  served 
as  publicity  director  for  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Re¬ 
sources  Commission  for  the  past 
18  months,  has  resigned  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  position  with  the  Raleigh, 
N.  C.,  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press.  He  has  served  on  the  Ra- 
leioh  News  and  Observer,  the 
Raleiph  Times  and  the  Durham 
(N.  C.)  Herald. 

Leo  McDonald,  staff  reporter 
of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Post,  has 
resigned  to  take  over  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Medford  (Mass.) 
Courier,  a  weekly.  For  many 
years  he  was  district  reporter 
for  the  Post. 

James  H.  Powers,  foreign 
editor  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe,  opened  a  series  of  eight 
lectures  on  international  affairs 
in  Boston  recently. 

Osborne  F.  Ingram,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Harvard 
Crimson,  has  resigned  as  report¬ 
er  from  the  Boston  ( Mass. )  Post 
to  become  assistant  editor  of  the 
Associate,  employees’  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Eastern  Gas  and  Fuel 
Associates.  He  is  a  former  vice- 
president  of  the  Cambridge 
Press  Club.  He  served  in  the 
Navy  during  the  war. 

Wmi-XAM  R.  Callahan,  re- 
writeman  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe,  has  been  appointed 
Catholic  editor,  succeeding  the 
late  Frank  Flynn. 

Frank  O’Hara,  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  sports 
staff,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Philadelphia  Basketball 
Writers  Association  of  America. 

Steele  Lindsay,  night  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Her¬ 


ald,  has  been  named  city  editor 
of  the  Herald.  Lindsay  was  city 
editor  of  the  Herald  1934-37.  In 
the  same  organizational  change, 
Francis  J.  Murphy,  Edward  De¬ 
vin,  and  Donald  Ross  were  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  city  editors. 

Catherine  Coyne,  war  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Massachusetts  statehouse  beat. 
She  is  the  first  woman  reporter 
accredited  to  the  statehouse,  the 
Herald  says. 

John  H.  Fenton  has  replaced 
Frank  Kluckhohn,  New  York 
Times  correspondent  in  Boston, 
Mass.  Fenton  is  a  former  staff 
reporter  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald. 

Elizabeth  Schoppe  has  left 
the  staff  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald  to  accept  a  position  with 
the  Unitarian  Service  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Joseph  E.  Garland,  a  former 
staff  member  of  the  Minneapolis 
( Minn. )  Tribune,  has  Joined  the 
staff  of  the  Boston.  Mass.,  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Associated  Press  to 
help  cover  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature. 

Richard  E.  Fiske,  night  editor 
of  the  Boston,  Mass.,  bureau  of 
the  Associated  Press,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  general  busi¬ 
ness  news  desk  of  the  AP  In 
New  York  City. 

Durban  H.  Wells,  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Daily  News  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Northampton,  Mass., 
Board  of  Aldermen  recently. 

Lola  Anderson  has  become 
editor-publisher  of  the  Clayton 
(N.  C.)  News,  a  weekly.  Miss 
Anderson  was  a  Spanish  teacher 
at  Meredith  College,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.,  last  year.  She  has  worked 
on  a  numl^r  of  newspapers,  in¬ 
cluding  one  in  Santiago,  Chile. 
She  taught  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Miss  Anderson  came 
to  Clayton  from  Tallahassee. 
Fla.,  where  for  the  past  six 
months  she  has  been  feature 
writer  and  woman’s  editor  on 


the  Tallahassee  News  Democrat,  | 
daily  afternoon  and  Sun^  . 
morning  newspaper.  J 

Billy  Sexton  has  Joined  the  ; 
United  Press  in  Raleigh,  N.  C  j 
Although  only  19,  Sexton  proved  { 
himself  an  accomplished  newe- 
paper  man  with  his  work  on  the 
attempted  lynching  case  in 
Northampton  last  spring. 

Larry  Dale,  who  worked  in 
the  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  bureau,  | 
United  Press,  for  two  years  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  and  subsequent^ 
has  worked  in  the  Atlanta,  Ci. 
bureau  and  for  the  past  18 
months  in  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  hu 
rejoined  the  Raleigh  bureau.  Hit 
shift  to  Raleigh  sent  Gene  Wood, 
girl  member  of  the  Raleigh  staff, 
to  Charlotte  to  replace  him. 

Gertrude  Walton,  for  the  past 
eight  months  editor  of  the  Lam-  ; 
berton  (N.  C.)  Voice  has  ac-  • 
cepted  a  position  with  the  State 
Department  in  Washington,  D.  J 
C.  Miss  Walton  represented  the  ;] 
Associated  Press  in  Raleigh  dur-  j 
ing  the  last  session  of  the  state  i 
legislature.  She  formerly  was  a  [ 
reporter  on  the  Salisbury  (N.C)  |l 
Evening  Post.  |j 

P.  H.  Bradley,  former  newi- 
paperman,  has  been  appointed  [j 
secretary  to  Assembly  Speaker  * 
Oswald  D.  Heck  in  Albany,  N. 
Y.  He  has  been  research  con¬ 
sultant  to  Speaker  Heck  and  to 
the  Legislature  since  1941.  Be¬ 
fore  entering  state  service,  Mr. 
Bradley  was  with  Associated 
Press,  the  Glens  Falls  (N.  Y.) 
Post  Star,  the  Schenectady  (N. 
Y.)  Union  Star,  the  New  Roch¬ 
elle  (N.  Y.)  Standard  Star  and 
the  Gloversville  (N.  Y.)  Mom- 
ing  Herald. 

James  Delaney,  former  New 
York  City  and  Albany,  N.  Y, 
newspaperman,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  public  relations  assist¬ 
ant  and  head  of  the  Albany  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Empire  State  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Commerce.  He  is  i 
former  member  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  the 
New  York  Journal  editorial 
staffs,  a  former  city  editor  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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In  case  of  emergency — call  Goss!  .  .  .  But  it’s  not  wise 
to  wait  till  the  last  minute — if  you  can  possibly  avoid  it.  Try  to  antici¬ 
pate  your  repair  and  replacement  needs  in  advance  so  that  Goss  service 
men  and  materials  can  be  on  the  job  at  an  opportune  time.  It  is  highly 
recommended  that  you  refer  all  your  service  problems  to  Goss  and 
use  only  standard  parts  on  all  models  of  Goss  and  Duplex  presses.  Proper 
maintenance  will  enable  you  to  keep  your  presses  running  at  peak 
efficiency  without  costly  interruptions.  Refer  to  the  new  Goss  Service 
Bulletin;  it  contains  detailed  instructions  for  obtaining  service  on  both 
Goss  and  Duplex  equipment. 
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old  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press 
and  a  former  political  editor  of 
the  Albany  Times-Union. 

James  F.  Dugan,  staff  artist 
of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Sunday 
Post,  became  the  father  of  a 
baby  boy  Dec.  29  at  the  Salem 
Hospital. 

£.  C.  Daniel,  Jr.  Is  sailing  for 
England  to  join  the  London  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  New  York  Times. 
He  worked  for  the  Raleigh  (N. 
C. )  News  and  Observer  from 
1934  to  1937  and  since  then  has 
held  reporting  and  editorial  jobs 
with  the  AP  in  Switzerland  and 
London  and  with  the  Times  in 
Jerusalem  and  Cairo.  He  has 
been  with  the  Times  for  the 
past  four  years  and  came  home 
on  leave  last  fall  after  serving 
as  chief  of  the  newspaper’s  bu 
reau  in  Cairo. 

Tom  Walker  of  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
who  has  handled  press  relations 
for  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  and  the 
Division  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  for  about  18  months, 
will  join  the  Raleigh  staff  of  the 
Associated  Press  on  Jan.  18.  He 
will  succeed  Billy  Anderson. 
who  has  become  assistant  sports 
editor  of  the  Richmond  ( Va. ) 
Times-Dispdtch.  Prior  to  the 
war.  Walker  was  a  member  of 
the  Raleigh  ( N.  C. )  News  and 
Observer  staff. 

John  L.  Considine,  legislative 
correspondent  for  the  United 
Press  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Correspondents  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  succeeds  Norris  Paxton 
of  the  Associated  Press. 

Jack  Stevenson,  recently  with 
Phoenix.  Ariz.,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  publicity  staff,  has 
joined  news  staff  of  Phoenix  bu¬ 
reau  of  Associated  Press,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Eddie  Lee.  who  resigned 
to  join  Bud  Gray,  formerly 
Phoenix  Gazette  photographer, 
in  establishing  Associated  Ser¬ 
vices  of  Phoenix,  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  agency.  Stevenson  for¬ 
merly  was  with  Shreveport 
(La.)  Times  and  the  AP  and 
United  Press  in  Kansas  City  and 
Columbus,  Mo.  James  V.  Brock, 
who  resigned  from  U.P.  news 
staff  in  Phoenix,  succeeds  Ste¬ 
venson  in  the  publicity  job.  Ray 
Hebert,  of  U.P.  in  Los  Angeles, 
succeeds  Brock. 

Vivian  Meik,  front-page  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Salt  Lake  City 
( Utah )  Deseret  News  and  for¬ 
mer  London  newspaperman  who 
has  been  writing  on  interna¬ 
tional  affairs,  is  going  to  Wash¬ 
ington — and  other  Eastern  cities. 
He  will  tour  America  and  re¬ 
port  what's  happening  in  vari¬ 
ous  sections. 

George  E.  Hutchison  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Burbank  (Calif.)  Daily  Review. 
Hutchison  succeeds  Brad  At¬ 
wood,  who  resigned  several 
weeks  ago. 

Richard  Moody,  police  report¬ 
er  for  the  City  News  Service, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  has  resigned 
his  position  to  accept  a  general 
assignment  job  with  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times.  Moody,  a  Navy 
veteran,  was  a  staff  member  of 


the.  Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus. 
Arthur  Marek,  veteran  news¬ 
paper  man,  is  replacing  Moody 
on  the  CNS  staff.  Marek,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Texas,  served  as  city 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Her¬ 
ald-Express  for  many  years  and 
recently  resigned  from  an  edi¬ 
torial  position  with  the  San  Fer¬ 
nando  (Calif.)  Daily  Sun. 

J.  N.  (Ding)  Darling,  car 
toonist  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate, 
is  spending  a  two  months’  vaca¬ 
tion  in  Honolulu  with  Mrs.  Darl¬ 
ing. 

Peter  R.  Smaltz,  Erie,  Pa., 
newspaperman,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of 
Trask,  Prescott  &  Richardson 
Department  Store  in  Erie,  Pa. 
He  formerly  was  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Youngstown  (O.)  Vindi¬ 
cator,  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald  and  served 
on  the  copy  desk  of  the  Erie 
(Pa.)  Daily  Times. 

Rachel  Snyder,  former  busi¬ 
ness  reporter  for  the  Topeka 
(Kas.)  Daily  Capital,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  an  informa¬ 
tion  writer  with  the  Kansas  In¬ 
dustrial  Development  Commis¬ 
sion. 

Stewart  Newlin,  Associated 
Press  correspondent  in  Topeka, 
Kas.,  since  August  1946,  has  been 
appointed  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Kansas  Highway  Com¬ 
mission.  Newlin.  who  attended 
Kansas  University  from  1928  to 
1932,  formerly  was  employed  on 
papers  in  Arkansas  City,  and 
Garden  City,  Kansas,  and  Shaw¬ 
nee,  Okla. 

Georgianna  Kaull,  assistant 
in  journalism  at  Bowling  Green 
( O. )  State  University  last  year, 
has  become  a  Cleveland  ( O. ) 
Press  copy  girl. 

George  Hoerner,  staff  artist  at 
the  Portland  ( Ore. )  Journal  and 
Mrs.  Hoerner  are  parents  of  a 
second  daughter,  born  Jan.  8. 

Vance  Trimble,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Press,  has  been  named  public 
service  director  of  the  paper. 
Assisting  him  will  be  William 
Roberts  and  Tom  Hammond  of 
the  city  staff. 

Mark  Brouwer,  until  recently 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Reading  ( Mich. )  Hustler,  is  now 
on  the  editorial  department 
staff  of  the  Lansing  (Mich.) 
State  Journal. 

Hank  Beaudouin,  Jr.,  former¬ 
ly  with  Prentice-Hall  in  New 
York  and  now  a  member  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C. )  News,  con¬ 
ducts  a  nightly  radio  program, 
"Sports  Time,”  on  Radio  Station 
WGIV.  He  expects  to  broadcast 
the  home  games  of  the  Charlotte 
(Class  B  League)  Hornets  base¬ 
ball  team. 

Furan  Bisher,  member  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C. )  News  sports 
staff,  has  sold  a  story  on  North 
Carolina  State's  basketball 
coach,  Everett  Case,  to  Colliers. 

•  Frank  P.  Dannelly,  who 
worked  during  the  summer  as 
a  reporter  for  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser,  has  accepted 
an  editorial  position  with  the 
Public  Health  Service  in  At¬ 
lanta. 

W.  T.  (Tommy)  Maynor  has 
assumed  active  editorship  of  the 


Alabama  Farmers  State,  official 
monthly  publication  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Farm  Bureau.  Maynor, 
former  chief  of  the  Montgomery 
Associated  Press  Bureau,  left  a 
year  ago  to  take  the  post  of  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  the  Farmers 
State. 

George  White,  sports  editor 
of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News  has  been  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Texas  Sports  Writ¬ 
ers  Association. 

Ed  Hutchinson,  copy  reader 
and  farm  editor  of  the  Danville 
( Ill. )  Commercial-News  since 
his  return  from  naval  service  in 
1945,  has  joined  the  Dayton  ( O.  > 
Journal  as  telegraph  ^itor.  Ed 
served  as  reporter,  feature  writ¬ 
er  and  city  editor  before  enter¬ 
ing  service. 

Newell  Barnard,  former  own¬ 
er  and  publisher  of  the  Forest 
Lake  ( Minn. )  Times,  has  joined 
the  editorial  department  of  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press  as  roving  reporter 
and  cameraman. 

Cole  B.  Atwood,  former  slot 
man  for  the  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
Trentonian  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  weekly  Mewville  (Pa.) 
Valley-Times  Star  where  he  has 
been  appointed  managing  editor. 

John  H.  Eliah  of  Highland 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Kings 
ton  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Leader  to 
cover  police  and  fire  depart 
ments. 

Ben  Cooper,  who  has  served 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Rome 
(Ga. )  News-Tribune  for  over 
six  years,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Mobile  (Ala.)  Register. 

Ed  Stout,  formerly  farm  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga. )  Journal 
and  for  two  years  editor  of  the 
Warm  Springs  (Ga. )  Mirror, 
has  been  appointed  chief  of  the 
information  and  education  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Georgia  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Forestry. 

Bernard  M.  Street  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Rome  (Ga. )  News-Tribune  to 
succeed  Ben  G.  Cooper,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  become  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Regis¬ 
ter. 

Patricia  Young  Tanham  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star  News. 

Aldric  Revell,  political  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Madison  ( Wis. ) 
Capital  Times,  was  recently 
elected  vicepresident  of  the  Wis- 
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consin  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  Council  at  the  or¬ 
ganization's  annual  convention 
at  Milwaukee.  Revell  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Dane  County  CIO 
Council  and  vicepresident  of  the 
Madison  Newspaper  Guild. 

Thomas  E.  Fenwick  has  been 
named  associate  editor  of  the 
Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post  and 
Times  and  the  Sunday  Post- 
Times.  Connected  with  the 
newspapers  since  1927,  Fenwick 
became  managing  editor  of  the 
Post  and  Sunday  Post-Times  in 
1934  and  managing  editor  of  the 
Times  in  1940. 

Walter  Barkdull  has  joined 
the  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  bu¬ 
reau  of  United  Press.  Walteb 
Cranor  has  joined  U.P.  and  has 
been  assigned  to  the  Reno,  Nev., 
bureau. 

Leo  Stalnaker.  Jr.,  reporter 
for  the  Tampa  ( Fla. )  Times  and 
Mrs.  Stalnaker  became  parents 
of  a  son,  Jan.  2. 

Fred  Bennett  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  managing  editor  of  the 
Murphysboro  (Ill.)  Daily  Inde¬ 
pendent.  He  formerly  was  city 
editor. 

Paul  Townsend  succeeded  Al¬ 
bert  Meyer,  resigned,  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Carbondale 
( Ill. )  Free  Press.  Townsend  had 
been  a  reporter,  and  formerly 
editor  of  the  Herrin  (Ill.)  Daily 
Journal. 

Ruth  Stewart  Allen,  acting 
public  relations  director  for  the 
Florida  State  Board  of  Health 
since  1943,  left  recently  to  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald  staff. 


BAHA*I 


Th«  Coming  of 
World  Religion 

9. 

THE  BAHA’I  FAITH  arojt  in  i 
land  identified  with  the  worship  of 
God  through  Muhammad. 

Because  Europe  centuries  ago  had 
officially  pronounced  Muhammad  i 
false  prophet,  the  western  world  lo« 
its  power  to  recognize  the  signs  of 
divine  intervention  in  human  atain. 

Indifferent  to  the  desperate  need  of 
our  age  for  spiritual  unity,  the  Wnt 
remained  encased  coo  long  in  the 
pride  of  its  creeds  as  in  the  might  of 
its  governments,  its  faaories  and  in 
science. 

A  faithless  civilization  decays  from 
within ;  its  recovery  awaits  not  a 
world  program  but  a  world  faith. 

"The  Kingdom  of  peace,  salvacioo, 
uprightness  and  reconciliation  is 
founded  in  the  invisible  world,”  the 
Baha'i  teachings  declare,  "and  it  will 
by  degrees  become  manifest  and 
apparent  through  the  power  of  the 
Word  of  God.” 

Bmha'i  fiferafure  free  on  rtquttt 

lAHA'I  PUILIC  RELATIONS 
534  SkeridaR  Rd..  WilRiaHt.  IN. 
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I’m  Western  Electric. 
I  back  up  your 
Bell  Telephone 
Service  with 
equipment  and 


There’s  a  good  recuen  why 

WESTERH  ELECTRIC  is  in  this  family  circle 


Western  Eleetric  is  a  member  of  the  Bell  System  family 
circle  for  exactly  the  same  reason  that  your  local  Bell 
Telephone  company  is  a  member — to  assure  the  close 
teamwork  that  is  essential  for  efficient,  economical, 
nation-wide  telephone  service  for  you. 

As  the  supply  member  of  the  family.  Western  Elec¬ 
tric  makes  telephone  equipment,  buys  all  kinds  of 
supplies,  keeps  these  things  in  stock  at  29  distributing 


houses  for  delivery  to  the  telephone  companies,  and 
installs  central  office  equipment. 

This  unified  service  of  supply  results  in  many  econ¬ 
omies  to  the  Bell  Telephone  companies  and,  in  turn, 
to  you  who  use  the  telephone. 

Since  1882,  Western  Electric  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Bell  Telephone  family  —  helping  to  make  your 
service  the  world’s  best  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 


manufacturer...  purchaser...  distributor...  installer. 


of  43,000  voriotigi 
of  t•l•phon• 
opparotui 


of  supplipB  of  all 
kindi  for  tolophono 
componioi. 


of  tolophenp  of  telophofio 

opparofut  ond  control  offico 

supplioB.  oquipmont. 


yyi’5ret  fi  Electric 


UNIT  OF  THE  BEU 


SYSTEM  SINCE  1tl2 
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2,871  Carriers  Given 
Start  in  Thrift  Club 


INDIANAPOLIS,  Ind.— As  a 

starter  for  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment's  plan  to  get  200,000 
school  children  enrolled  for 
thrift  stamps,  the  Indianapolis 
News  gave  each  of  its  2.871  car¬ 
riers  an  a. bum  containing  $1  in 
stamps. 

Thus  the  Christmas  gift  from 
the  circulation  department  gave 
a  big  boost  to  the  school  drive 
and  garnered  some  good  public¬ 
ity  for  the  News,  according  to 
Circulation  Director  J.  G.  Allio. 
A  radio  program  featured  the 
News'  part  in  the  drive.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Treasury  John  W.  Sny- 
'der  wrote  a  letter  congratulat¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  for  sponsor¬ 
ing  a  thrift  club. 

The  News  financed  the  print¬ 
ing  of  200,000  albums  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  schools.  They 
-are  designed  to  instruct  children 
in  other  things  than  thrift.  They 
contain  pictures  of  places  of  in¬ 
terest  in  Indiana  and  pictures 
illustrating  the  state's  indus¬ 
tries  and  history.  These  illus¬ 
trations  take  the  place  of  the 
tanks  and  airplanes  of  wartime 
albums. 


be  30  cents  a  week,  a  5-cent  in¬ 
crease. 


Consolidated  Newspapers,  has 
become  rural  circulation  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Janesville  (Wis.) 
Daily  Gazette. 

Gerry  Brant  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  suburban  circula¬ 
tion  at  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal,  the  position  formerly 
held  by  Rollin  Monson.  who 
has  been  advanced  to  assistant 
country  circulation  manager. 


^<w^ 
hen 
!  not 


Successful  Stunt 
INAUGURATING  the  first 
Goodfellow  Edition  of  the 
Cadillac  (Mich.)  Evening  News, 
members  of  the  Exchange  Club 
realized  $1,511.25.  When  the 
first  run  of  2,000  copies  of  the 
special  edition  had  been  sold 
in  two  hours,  the  newspaper 
provided  another  1,000  copies. 


Tirst  Boost  Since  '32 

EFFECTIVE  Sunday,  Jan.  11, 

the  price  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky. )  Courier  Journal  was  in¬ 
creased  from  10  cents  to  15  cents 
a  copy. 

The  Courier  said  this  is  the 
first  increase  in  the  price  of  the 
Sunday  paper  since  1932  when 
newsprint  cost  $38  a  ton.  There 
will  be  no  increase  in  the  price 
of  the  daily  Courier-Journal  or 
the  Louisville  Times  at  this 
time.  The  Sunday  increase  will 
make  the  home-delivery  rates 
as  follows; 

Morning  only  (Courier -Jour¬ 
nal),  25  cents;  evening  only 
(Louisville  Times),  25  cents; 
Sunday  only  (Courier-Journal), 
15  cents;  daily  and  Sunday,  40 
•cents;  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  combination,  55  cents. 


Carrier  Notes 

CHRISTMAS  awards  and  recog¬ 
nition  for  excel.ent  records 
for  the  past  year  were  high¬ 
lights  of  the  Pensacola  (Fla.) 
News  Journal  recently.  W.  R. 
( Billy )  Cummins,  director  of 
circulation,  was  toastmaster, 
and  Randy  Gonzalez,  city  cir¬ 
culation,  also  spoke.  More  than 
180  young  salesmen  attended  the 
event. 

More  than  200  Salt  Lake  Ctiy 
(Utah)  Telegram  carrier  sales¬ 
men  attend^  a  holiday  ban¬ 
quet.  E.  F.  Baldwin,  circulation 
manager,  and  Frank  Smith,  as¬ 
sistant  manager,  were  in  charge. 

Two  hundred  Charleston  (W. 
Va.)  Daily  Mail  carriers  were 
feasted  at  the  newspaper’s  an¬ 
nual  year-end  party.  Southall 
Burke,  circulation  manager, 
handl^  the  "mike”  duties.  A 
bicycle  topped  the  prizes  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  carriers.  Among 
honor  guests  was  Richard  Yakes, 
a  Daily  Mail  carrier  for  nearly 
20  years. 

A  group  of  126  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  carriers  spent 
three  days  on  a  trip  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  Annapolis,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Mount  Vernon,  Alex¬ 
andria  and  New  York. 

Personal  Notes 

JASON  DEPPEN  for  18  years  a 

member  of  the  circulation 
staff  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  I 


District  Conference 
ONCE  a  year,  in  January,  a  full 
day  meeting  is  held  by  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  of  its 
district  managers  of  out-of- 
town  areas  and  country  super¬ 
visors.  Plans  for  contests  are 
discussed,  problems  compared, 
and  the  suburban  and  country 
men  brought  up  to  date  on  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  home  office  and 
future  Journal  plans.  Depart¬ 
ment  heads  and  executives  are 
guest  speakers  and  the  meeting 
ends  with  a  cocktail  party  and 
dinner  for  the  guests  and  their 
wives. 


air  transportation  and  got  Joat^  j 
nals  into  part  of  the  state  wheis  I 
even  the  local  papers  were  act  I 
being  delivered.  L 

The  United  Air  Lines  carried  f 
3,000  papers  on  Jan.  8  for  distrl-  ' 
bution  to  Grants  Pass,  Ashland 
and  the  Medford  area.  TTi* 
load  was  increased  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  and  even  the  Sunda; 
bulldog  delivered  by  air. 

The  Journal  used  its  own  | 
plane  for  photographic  cover-  I 
age  of  the  fiooded  areas. 


Pioneer  Route  Boy  Dies 

DALLAS,  Tex.— The  route  boy 

who  delivered  the  first  issue 
of  the  Dallas  Morning  News  to 
the  whole  of  Dallas  by  himself 
in  1885  on  horseback  is  dead 
after  62  years  with  the  News. 

He  was  Arthur  M.  Allen,  78, 
last  of  the  newspaper’s  em¬ 
ployes  who  began  with  it  at  the 
start. 

After  a  brief  time  as  a  car¬ 
rier,  Allen  served  in  various 
mechanical  capacities,  including 
foreman  of  the  stereotyping  de¬ 
partment  and  member  of  the 
News'  mechanical  board.  Last 
year  he  broke  ground  for  the 
new  News  building  now  going 
up. 


Sothcott,  Hammond  , 
Buy  Share  in  Paper 

Corona,  Ca'.if.  —  Harry  Solh-  ) 
cott,  office  manager,  and  E.  E. 
Hammond,  advertising  represen¬ 
tative,  have  acquired  part  in-  i 
terest  in  the  Corona  Daily  I».  j 
dependent.  The  major  interest 
is  held  by  J.  C.  Hammond,  Lil¬ 
lian  B.  Hammond  and  Justin 
Hammond  in  partnership. 

E,  E.  Hammond,  who  is  no  re¬ 
lation  to  the  other  Hammond 
is  now  local  advertising  man-  i 
ager,  and  Sothcott  is  business  | 
manager.  Hammond’s  father,  | 
Ray  W.  Hammond,  former^  i 
was  publisher  of  the  Fremont  j 
(Neb.)  Tribune,  and  his  uncle,  ( 
Harry  Hammond,  is  publisher 
of  the  Riverside  (Calif.)  Prtn 
and  Enterprise.  He  joined  the 
Corona  paper  in  August,  1946, 
after  nine  years  in  the  United  , 
States  Army. 

Sothcott,  who  has  been  with 
the  Independent  for  a  year, 
started  as  a  proofreader  on  the 
Schenectady  ( N.  Y. )  Gazette  is  f 
1923,  switched  to  circulaUos  » 
work  on  the  same  paper.  Ht  ( 
went  into  the  Army  in  1943  and  J 
served  two  years. 


Delivered  in  Flood 
PORTLAND,  Ore.  —  With  the 
worst  fioods  in  Oregon  his¬ 
tory  stopping  highway  transpor¬ 
tation  and  delaying  rail  travel 
throughout  the  southern  and 
central  part  of  the  state,  the 
Journal  turned  to  commercial 


Woolford  with  VA 

WAsmNGTON — A.  W,  Woolford 
has  been  appointed  director  d 
information  for  the  Veterani  j 
Administration.  He  has  had  ex¬ 
tensive  newspaper  background,  I 
including  the  New  York  World, ; 
New  Orleans  (La.)  States  and 
Santa  Fe  New  Mexican. 


The  Clearwater  (Fla.)  Sun 
announced  that,  effective  Jan.  4, 
■carrier  subscription  rates  would 


CHANGE 


PRONS 


WRITE  FOR  A 


N.B.A.  offers  boHer  quality, 
prices  and  service  on  chanqe 
aprons,  bags,  tags,  collection 
books,  binders  and  motor  route 
tubes.  Also  promotion  ads 
and  idea  services.  Get  quota¬ 
tions  on  the  items  you  require. 


THE  MOST  UNUSUAL 
NEWSPAPER  CALENDAR 
EVER  PUBLISHED 


We  lie  now  lakina  orders 
for  December  1  delivery  of 
1949  CALENDARS 


N.  B. 


■Newspaper  Boys  of  America,  lac. 
222  E.  Ohio  St.,  ladioBapolit  4,  lad. 
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How  would  YOU 
lick  the  High  Cost 
of  Living? 


Inflaticn  seems  to  us  the  biggest,  toughest 
problem  in  Am*erica  today.  So  far  as  our 
own  business  is  concerned,  we’re  doing 
everything  humanly  possible  to  check  it. 

National  Dairy  companies  across  the 
country  send  their  ablest  men  each  month 
to  share  ideas  and  experiences.  From  cuch 
meetings,  and  from  constant  research,  come 
new  methods  and  new  economies  which 
help  keep  product  quality  up  and  product 
prices  down. 

Here  are  some  figures  covering  the  years 
1939  to  1947: 

Increase  in  cost  of  food  ....  106% 
Increase  in  cost  of  fluid  milk  .  63% 

Notice  that  milk  has  not  increased  nearly 
so  much  as  the  average  of  other  foods.  Our 
profit  from  all  of  our  milk  divisions  aver¬ 
aged  less  than  cent  per  quart  of  milk 
sold  in  1947 — far  less  than  the  public  thinks 
business  makes — and  much  less  than  the 
average  profit  in  the  food  industry. 

It  is  truer  today  than  ever  that  nature's 
most  nearly  perfect  food — milk — gives 
you  more  for  your  money  than  anything 
else  you  can  eat. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY 

PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 


An  impartial  national  survey  shows  that  most  Amer¬ 
icans  consider  10-15%  on  sales  a  fair  profit  for  busi¬ 
ness.  Compared  to  this,  the  average  profit  in  the 
food  industry  is  less  than  5%.  And  National  Dairy’s 
profit  in  its  milk  divisions  in  1947  was  less  than  1%. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

‘Sideline’  Gripes  Aired 


To  College 

By  William  Reed 

PRESS  photographers  can  look 

to  more  privileges  on  the 
sidelines  at  college  football 
games  next  season,  if  the  pub¬ 
licity  directors  at  these  events 
have  anything  to  say  about  it 
(E&P,  Dec.  20.  p.  40). 

A  group  of  them,  who  met  in 
New  York  City  last  week  for  a 
polite  but  candid  discussion 
with  representatives  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Photographers’  As¬ 
sociation,  promised  to  carry  the 
word  to  top  college  officials 
back  home. 

The  occasion  was  the  annual 
sports  publisists’  conference  of 
the  American  College  Public 
Relations  Association.  Chief 
spokesman  for  the  photogra¬ 
phers  was  NPPA  President  Jo¬ 
seph  Costa.  He  was  assisted  by 
Mlurray  Becker,  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  Associated  Press; 
Lou  Jordan,  an  AP  picture  as¬ 
signment  editor,  and  Tom  Cum- 
miskey.  sports  editor  of  Para¬ 
mount  Pictures. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  table 
were  the  athletic  publicity  di¬ 
rectors  of  colleges  throughout 
the  country.  The  publicists 
listened  with  respectful  atten¬ 
tion  while  Costa  aired  the  gripes 
which  have  been  harrassing 
lensmen  on  college  athletic  as¬ 
signments. 

Sideline  Restrictions  Cited 

Chief  among  these.  Costa 
said,  were  restrictions  on  the 
sideline  pass  to  regular  news 
photographers.  At  the  same 
time,  he  added,  amateur  photog¬ 
raphers  are  oHen  permitted  to 
roam  the  field  at  will. 

“Entirely  too  many  sideline 
passes  are  issued  to  ‘photog¬ 
raphers’  who  do  not  belong  to 
the  working  press  and  who  are 
often  mistaken  for  press  camera¬ 
men,”  he  declared.  “Most  com¬ 
plaints  about  sideline  picture 
operations  are  due  to  activities 
of  these  amateurs  who  lack  the 
seasoned  judgment  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  news  cameraman.” 

NPPA  urged  that  sideline 
passes  be  restricted  to  working 
news  cameramen,  but  that  they 
should  be  permitted  freedom  of 
action  from  the  goal  lines  to 
the  40-yard  lines  and  within 
three  to  four  feet  of  the  side¬ 
lines. 

Pointing  out  the  advantages 
that  a^rue  to  colleges  which 
offer  sideline  freedom  to  pho¬ 
tographers  Costa  cited  what  he 
called  “two  extremes.” 

Columbia  Places  Pictures 

“Columbia  University  permits 
news  photographers  to  work  up 
and  down  the  sidelines,  the  full 
length  of  the  field,”  he  said. 
"As  a  result  Columbia  is  able 
to  place  some  of  the  most  out¬ 
standing  action  photographs 
ever  taken  at  American  foot¬ 
ball  games  in  newspapers  from 
coast  to  coast.” 

“On  the  other  hand:  Yale 


Publicists 


and  Princeton  both  require  all 
press  photographers  to  work 
from  the  top  sides  of  Palmer 
Stadium  and  Yale  Bowl,  with 
the  result  that  these  two  Ivy 
League  colleges  get  only  poor 
photographs  in  the  newspapers, 
if  at  aU.” 

“It  Just  didn't  happen  that 
Columbia,  North  Carolina. 
Pennsylvania.  Notre  Dame. 
Southern  California  and  Georgia 
had  still  pictures  of  their  teams 
in  action  that  got  top  priority 
coast-to-coast  on  football  Sat¬ 
urdays.”  he  continued.  “These 
colleges  won  this  publicity  be¬ 
cause  they  have  alert,  co-opera 
tive,  picture-minded  public  re¬ 
lations  directors  who  under¬ 
stand  the  needs  of  photogra¬ 
phers  and  have  made  necessary 
facilities  available.” 

Other  aids  asked  by  NPPA: 

( 1 )  Protection  from  bad 
weather.  “Cameramen  regard 
Pitt.  Harvard.  Dartmouth  and 
Fenway  Park.  Boston  as  among 
the  worst  locations  in  the  coun¬ 
try  from  which  to  cover  foot 
ball  games.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
shelter  from  baa  weather  con¬ 
ditions  and  in  the  late  season 
the  bitterness  of  the  wind,  rain, 
and  snow  seriously  interferes 
with  any  kind  of  picture  tak¬ 
ing.” 

(2)  Identification  of  players. 
“Stadiums  which  have  photog¬ 
raphers’  stands  on  the  roofs 
should  be  equipped  with  loud¬ 
speakers,  as  are  press  boxes,  to 
assist  cameramen  in  identifying 
players  and  writing  captions. 
...  It  would  help  them  if  the 
ball  carrier’s  number  were 
posted  on  the  scoreboard  after 
each  play.  .  .  .  West  Point  and 
Annapolis  provide  cadets  and 
midshipmen  familiar  with  the 
players  to  act  as  spotters  for 
the  photographers  wherever 
the  service  teams  play.” 

(3)  Parking  facilities.  “It  is 
essential  to  good  picture  cover¬ 
age  that  both  newsreel  and  still 
cameramen  be  permitted  to 
drive  directly  to  the  working 
location,  unload,  and  then  park 
as  close  to  the  working  location 
as  local  facilities  permit.” 

(4)  Block  and  tackle  hoists. 
Such  equipment  was  asked  of 
colleges  where  photographers 
must  work  from  the  top  side  of 
the  stands.  “College  employes 
should  operate,  and  thus  con¬ 
trol,  this  hoist,  but  the  camera¬ 
men  would  make  fast  the  photo¬ 
graphic  equipment  before  hoist¬ 
ing  or  lowering.” 

(5)  Roving  passes.  “Most 
colleges  provide  roving  passes 
which  permit  cameramen  to 
work  in  the  grandstands  to  get 
crowd  shots,  ‘atmosphere’  and 
personalities.  Two  notable  ex¬ 
amples  where  this  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  are  the  Sugar  Bowl  and 
the  Yale  Bowl.  NPPA  urges 
that  this  restriction  be  discon¬ 
tinued  wherever  practiced.” 


(6)  Television  facilities.  “All 
indications  are  that  television 
will  boom  in  1948  and  require 
additional  space  at  all  important 
sports  events  this  year.  The 
space  now  allotted  to  news  reel 
and  still  cameramen,  already  in¬ 
adequate  in  many  instances, 
will  not  be  able  to  absorb  this 
additional  burden  without  im¬ 
pairing  the  services  of  all  three 
media.” 

(7)  Slow -motion  newsreel 
pictures.  “NPPA  believes  the 
Ume  has  come  to  end  all  re¬ 
strictions  against  slow-motion 
pictures  in  the  interest  of  .satis 
lying  millions  of  fans.” 

Compiled  From  Surveys 

Costa's  presentation  was  com 
piled  from  regional  surveys 
taken  in  all  sections  of  the 
United  States  by  NPPA’s  10  re 
gional  vicepresidents.  Com¬ 
plaints  about  sideline  restric¬ 
tions  and  amateur  photogra¬ 
phers  were  common  to  every 
region,  although  there  are  many 
individual  colleges  which  are 
exceptions. 

After  the  photographers  had 
finished  talking.  Chairman  Joe 
Sherman  of  the  University  of 
Florida  offered  the  publicists 
the  opportunity  of  rebuttal. 

No  one  spoke  in  opposition 
to  the  NPPA  statement.  In¬ 
stead,  each  member  of  the  con¬ 
ference  voiced  sympathy  with 
the  photographers’  requests  and 
promised  to  try  to  improve 
things  at  his  school  next  season. 

After  the  discussion  was 
closed,  the  photographers  con¬ 
ducted  a  seminar  in  sports  pic¬ 
tures.  Using  college  photo¬ 
graphs  as  examples,  they  told 
the  publicists  how  to  make  pic¬ 
tures  that  would  sell  and  repro¬ 
duce. 

When  it  was  all  over,  it  was 
clear  that  NPPA  had  done  a 
good  public  relations  job. 

Chairman  Sherman  summed 
up  the  feelings  of  his  colleagues 
when  he  said,  “As  far  as  I’m 
concerned,  this  presentation 
was  worth  the  trip  to  New 
York.” 

Contests 

GEORGE  A.  SHIVERS,  staff 

photographer  for  the  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Post  won  $100 
for  a  racetrack  shot  in  a  na¬ 
tionwide  contest  sponsored  by 
All  Sports  magazine,  Detroit. 

Morris  Fineberg,  staff  photog- 


♦A  perfect  shave  every  time. 
The  twenty  settings  on  the 
Universal  Knife  Block  are 
adjusted  individually  —  an  ex¬ 
clusive  Linotype  feature. 

Linot^pr  Bodoni  Bold,  fiooltman  and 
Erbfir  Bold  Cond. 
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rapher  of  the  Boston  ( Mass.)  | 
Post,  was  recently  cited  by  C«i  | 
magazine  as  having  made  tht } 
best  cat  picture  of  1947.  1 

Closing  date  for  entries  in  I 
the  Rochester  Internatiomd 
Salon  of  Photography  is  Feb.  J. 
Details  may  be  obtained  from 
Ralph  Sutherland.  Div.  N., 
Rochester  Memorial  Art  Gal 
lery,  490  University  Avenut, 
Rochester  7,  N.  Y. 

Photographers  were  given  1 1 
special  section  this  year  in  i 
Scoop,  annual  produced  by  the  t 
Press  Club  of  San  Francisco.  [ 
Some  32  members  of  the  San  | 
Francisco  -  Oakland  Press  Pho-  * 
tographers  Association  had  their  ^ 
art  on  display.  | 

Through  the  Lens 
CHARLES  S.  SMITH,  chief  I 
photographer  of  the  Gorj  | 
( Ind. )  Post-Tribune,  has  re  ; 
signed  from  the  staff.  f 

Don  Ultang,  pilot-photogra  1 
pher  for  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  1 
Register  and  Tribune,  recently  I 
received  a  check  for  $100  from  | 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  for  i 
a  picture  which  will  appear  in  I 
a  future  edition  of  the  magazine  » 
Fred  Powers,  RochetW  * 

( N.  Y. )  Democrat  &  Chronicle ' 
chief  photographer,  started  i ; 
series  of  50  airviews  of  key  i 
Rochester  areas  and  buildings  I 
tor  the  Sunday  editorial  page  i 
Ben  T.  Griffin,  Jr.,  Sporfo*  f 
burg  (S.  C. )  Journal  reporter: 
and  photographer,  and  Mss  | 
Griffin,  Journal  newsroom  em  i 
ploye,  are  parents  of  a  daughter  | 
born  recently.  I 

R.  W.  S’TEPHENs,  Raleigh  ■ 
(N.  C.)  News  &  Observer  stall 
photographer,  was  recently  | 
elected  president  of  the  Carfr 
linas  Press  Photographers  As : 
sociation  for  1948  at  the  annual  j 
meeting.  I 

Robert  Doty  has  been  named  i 
photographic  department  head  | 
of  both  the  Dayton  (O.)  Journal  I 
and  the  Dayton  Herald.  I 
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X  ODAY’S  speeded'Up  tempo  makes  great  demands  on  your  time,  encourages  darkroom  errors. 
Regular  use  of  Kodak  Rapid  Liquid  Fixer  for  news  negatives  and  Kodak  Photo-Fix  for  prints 
greatly  simplifies  chemical  mixing  and  eliminates  costly  mistakes. 

With  either  of  these  great  Kodak  preparations  you  just  add  water  to  make  an  accurately  compounded 
fixing  bath.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  how  simple  and  inexpensive  it  is. 


They’re  in  stock — at  your  dealer’s. 
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Coloring  Comics  Is 
Job  For  Experts 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

EVER  SINCE  yellow  turned  a 

piece  of  cartoon  horseplay  in¬ 
to  the  beginning  of  a  new  type 
of  feature,  color  has  been  the 
most  widely  noticed  and  least 
analyzed  Important  factor  in 
comics. 

Clearly,  immense  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  art  and  better  tech¬ 
niques,  especially  since  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  such  pages  as 
“Prinse  Valiant” — but  what? 
King  Features’  art  department 
seemed,  with  its  appr^imately 
half-a-hundred  Sund^iy  color 
page  features,  a  good  place  to 
ask — and  was. 

Comics  editor  Sylvan  Byck 
and  Joe  Musial,  who  directs  the 
coloring  of  Sunday  pages, 
shoved  over  a  strong  magnify¬ 
ing  glass.  “Take  a  look,”  they 
urged,  and  the  richer  colors 
under  the  glass  broke  up  into 
a  pattern  of  cinnamon  and  mint 
dots  and  lemon  wiggles,  all 
falling  into  tiny  patterns  of 
their  own  that  varied  with  each 
tint,  shade  or  change  of  color. 

To  get  those  clean-cut  pat¬ 
terns  on  the  final  newsprint  is 
a  several  stage  teamwork  job 
that  ca  ls  for  expert  colorist  at 
the  first  stage  and  equally  ex¬ 
pert  benday  man  at  the  second 
stage.  At  KFS  the  artist  who 
colors  his  own  comic  has  be¬ 
come  rare  and  technology  has 
given  yet  another  job  to  the 
specialist,  this  time  the  colorist 
who  is  "trained  to  know  enough 
about  printing  to  do  a  good 
Job.” 

Of  the  artists  drawing  the 
half-hundred  KFS  comic  pages 
only  Hal  Foster,  who  draws 
“Prince  Valiant,”  Dennis 
O’Keefe,  of  “Dick’s  Adventures 
in  Dreamland”  and  Milt  Cm- 
Iff,  whose  Chicago  Sun-Times 
“Steve  Canyon”  is  processed  by 
the  King  art  department,  still 
color  their  own,  but  all  three 
are  also  specialists. 

Procedure 

When  each  comic  comes  In, 
it  is  photostated  and  the  photo¬ 
stat  colored  while  the  original 
makes  the  black  and  white 
plate.  Next  each  color  on  the 
photostat  is  marked  with  a 
number  from  1  to  27  that  cues 
the  engraver  exactly  what  ben¬ 
day  to  use  and  at  what  angles 
to  applv  it. 

The  key  number  comes  from 
a  color  wheel  developed  by 
King  art  department,  that  “has 
gone  a  very  long  way,”  Musial 
said,  “to  make  certain  that  the 
results  are  what  we  want.  We 
can  get  what  we  order  even  if 
the  engraver  works  under  poor 
or  artificial  light.  He  sti.l  has 
to  be  a  fine  craftsman,  but  this 
takes  away  an  element  of  un¬ 
certainty.” 

The  color  wheel  carries  26 
colors  and  gray,  all  matched  to 
the  printing  inks  used  in  Puck 
and  also  matched  to  the  paints 
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used  by  the  colorists,  so  that 
their  work  will  be  an  accurate 
preview  of  the  final  color  effect. 

In  order  to  establish  coordi¬ 
nation  between  original  artists 
and  colorists,  the  latter  are  as¬ 
signed  regularly  to  the  same 
features  and  work  partly  from 
notes  or  conferences  with  ar¬ 
tists.  Foster  paints  with  the 
color  wheel  possibilities  in 
mind.  And  one  of  CanifTs  early 
steps  in  drawing  “Steve  Can¬ 
yon’’  was  to  visit  Lang  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  where  the  KFS 
color  plates  are  made. 

From  an  artistic  as  well  as 
technical  point  of  view  the 
coloring  of  comics  has  im¬ 
proved.  Comics  Editor  Sylvan 
Byck  be  ieves,  and  he  cited 
some  of  the  points  to  watch  out 
for:  Distributing  a  strong  color 
well  enough  around  the  page  to 
pull  it  together  and  balance  it 
(a  technique  that  is  doubly  im¬ 
pressed  on  the  colorists  because 
a  well  distributed  primary  will 
strengthen  that  color  plate  and 
prevent  much  shrinking  and 
stretching),  avoidance  of  too 
much  of  warm  or  cool  colors, 
juxtaposition  of  too  similar 
co.ors,  and  too  sharp  contrast 
of  the  sort  first  aimed  at  in 
color  pages — “tomato  can  cover” 
effect. 

Whites  and  blacks  are  coming 
at  last  into  their  own,  he  said, 
as  colors. 

UPS  Promotion 
JAMES  HENNESSY,  blithe  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager  of 
United  Feature  Syndicate,  has 
been  appointed 
business  mana¬ 
ger,  according 
to  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  Lau¬ 
rence  Rutman, 
general  m  a  n  a- 
ger. 

Hennessy 
joined  UFS 
about  12  years 
ago  when  the 
syndicate  had 
just  purchased 
an  e  n  g  r  a  ving 
plant.  He 
worked  in  production  and  short¬ 
ly  was  promoted  to  plant  man¬ 
ager.  'The  appointment  as  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager,  with 
both  production  and  sales  du¬ 


ties,  came  a  year  ago.  During 
his  period  at  UFS,  Hennessy 
was  largely  responsible  for  the 
syndicate's  experiment  in  daily 
colored  strips  and  had  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  development 
there  of  the  metal  saving  war¬ 
time  device  of  cutting  comic 
page  plates  apart  to  make  more 
than  one  size  from  a  set  of 
engravings.  Before  joining  UFS, 
Hennessy  had  been  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  service  department  of 
Conde-Nast  Publications  and 
American  Colortype  Co. 

Religious  News  Aid 
FOR  EDITORS  handling  reli¬ 
gious  items.  Religious  News 
Service  has  announced  a  month¬ 
ly  newsletter  avai.able  without 
cost  on  request.  The  newsletter 
will  deal  with  such  problems  as 
objectionable  church  advertis¬ 
ing,  dealing  with  religious  ten¬ 
sions,  making  a  church  page  at¬ 
tractive  and  readable,  and  gain¬ 
ing  cooperation  of  religious 
leaders.  Editors  wishing  this 
service  feature  for  help  in  solv¬ 
ing  their  problems  may  write 
RNS,  Managing  Editor  Louis 
Minsky  announced. 

Notes 

FOR  BETTER  or  worse.  Drew 

Pearson  and  Robert  Al.en, 
former  partners  on  the  “Wash¬ 
ington  Merry  -  Go  -  Round,”  are 
linked — while  Allen  moves  from 
Liberty  magazine  to  Collier’s 
this  month  the  Bell  Syndicate 
columnist  prepares  to  take  over 
the  Liberty  spot  in  March. 
Allen  is  temporarily  writing 
both  magazines’  Washington 
columns.  .  .  .  Another  national 
columnist.  United  Features’s 
Tom  Stokes  is  using  the  third 
party  organization  in  Chicago 
as  a  starter  on  a  swing  around 
the  country  that  will  take  in 
many  local  primaries.  .  .  .  W,  M. 
Thompson  is  leaving  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  Press  Features  sales 
manager  to  join  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  Syndicate. 

■ 

Features  in  Tabloid 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — The  News  and 
Observer  is  now  including  in  its 
regular  editions  a  four-page  tab¬ 
loid  section  carrying  comics  and 
other  features. 


Cartoon  Chat 

MOST  syndicates  are  interestsd 

in  good  comics  but  hops 
they’ll  wait  to  show  up  for 
some  more  newsprint — bntii 
H.  R.  Wishengrad,  of  Pi^  r 
Features,  says  he  has  the  wel¬ 
come  mat  out  for  comic  artijti, 
beginner  and  veteran  alike 

PF-Overseas  News  Agency 
editor  would  like  to  add  some 
more  of  the  kind  of  businen 
“Louie”  brought  .  .  .  “What’i  ia 
a  name?”  asks  the  caption  on 
a  recent  strip  by  Tom  Gill,  who  ‘ 
immediately  proves  Shakespetn 
wrong  by  changing  the  tit.e  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribuii*’i 
“Flower  Potts”  to  “Ricky  Ste¬ 
vens.”  The  change  was  recoin- 1 
mended  by  NYHTS’s  new 
comics  editor,  Harold  Straubini 
formerly  of  Timely  Comici.- 
People  couldn’t  tell  whether  the 
strip  was  about  crockery,  bot¬ 
any  or  a  prizefighter,  explained 
the  syndicate.  .  .  .  When  the 
communist  troubles  in  BraiD 
broke  into  headlines  Jan.  8,  the 
same  party  had  six  days  pre¬ 
viously  been  outlawed  in  an  un¬ 
named  South  American  country 
in  the  New  York  Post  Syoti- 
cate’s  “Bruce  Gentry,”  and  the 
sequence  was  three  months  old.  i 
.  .  .  NEA’s  “Side  Glances,”  oriji- 
nated  by  George  Clark  and  now 
drawn  by  Ga.braith,  is  20  yean 
old  Jan.  19.  .  .  .  This  department 
gets  inquiries  occasionally  ask¬ 
ing  where  to  find  weekly  comic 
strips — Elmo  Features  Syoti-  ; 
CATE  has  a  gag  strip,  “Sally 
Snickers,”  by  Horace  Elmo, 
which,  according  to  him,  recent 
ly  began  to  fill  that  need. 

■ 

Invitation  to  Philly  J 

The  Philadelphia  chapter  ofj 
the  American  Association  of' 
Newspaper  Representatives  hU: 
extended  an  invitation  to  all] 
representatives  covering  thtj 
area  to  attend  its  meetings. 

■ 

House  Organ  Comic 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  —  "Lani 
Larson,  Snooper  Sleuth,”  ha  I 
made  his  debut  in  Stor  Tribiwl 
Makers,  house  organ  of  tbi! 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tributti 
Lars  is  the  hero  of  a  full-lenpli 
comic  strip. 
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lerhaps  you’ve  noticed  that  some  factory  chim¬ 
neys  have  sworn  oflF  smoking— even  though  the 
factories  themselves  are  as  busy  as  ever. 

Possibly  you’ve  noticed  the  same  “phenomenon” 
about  speeding  locomotives. 

But  that  doesn’t  mean  that  such  factories  and 
locomotives  no  longer  bum  coal.  It  does  mean 
that  a  way  has  been  perfected  to  prevent  coal 
fires  from  smoking— thanks  to  Bituminous  Coal 
Research,  Inc.,  the  national  research  agency  of 
the  bituminous  coal  industry. 

It’s  done  with  special  jets  which  force  air  over  the 
fire  at  high  velocity.  This  bums  away  the  smoke- 
fortning  gases— right  in  the  furnace  or  firebox. 


'Thousands  of  coal-burning  factories  have  been 
made  smokeless  through  the  use  of  this  ingenious 
equipment— as  have  nearly  2,000  coal-buming 
locomotives  now  mnning  on  our  railroads. 

Still  another  coal  research  project  has  resulted 
in  a  smokeless  stove,  now  in  commercial  produc¬ 
tion  in  limited  quantities  for  the  16  million  Amer¬ 
ican  families  that  heat  their  homes  with  stoves. 

All  this  is  just  a  sign  of  the  many  good  things  that 
are  coming  from  coal.  For  the  bituminous  coal 
industry’s  research  program  is  dedicated  to  de¬ 
vising  new  methods  and  new  equipment  for  coal 
utilization  to  benefit  not  only  the  manufacturer, 
the  railroad  man  and  the  home  owner— but  every 
person  in  America. 


Editors  &  Publishers!  The  Bituminous  Coal  Institute  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  “Mining  Towns,”  a  book  containing  over  100  pictures  of  progress  in  coal 
mining  communities.  If  you  do  not  have  a  copy  of  this  book  or  if  you  desire  addi¬ 
tional  copies,  do  not  hesitate  to  write  and  ask  for  them.  We  shall  also  be  glad  to 
send  you  on  request  the  booklets:  “Pertinent  Facts  About  Coal”  and  “Glossary  of 
Coal  Mining  Terms.” 


/ 
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PROMOTION 

Professional  Finish 
Improves  Trade  Ads 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 

EVERY  once  in  a  while  some-  any  book,  and  one  it  would  be 


one  pops  the  question,  "What 
do  you  think  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  in  general.  Is  it  getting 
better?”  Answering  that  is  like 
discussing  the  New  Look.  There 
always  has  been  good  newspa¬ 
per  promotion.  Tliere  always 
has  been  lousy  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion.  There  probably  always 
will  be  some  of  both. 

Having  observed  the  newspa¬ 
per  promotion  product  of  the 
country  for  some  several  years 
now,  however,  our  conclusion 
is  that  there  is  a  decided  trend 
toward  the  better.  The  promo¬ 
tion  product  generally  these 
days  has  a  more  professional 
finish  to  it.  It  reads  and  looks 
and  impresses  as  though  experts 
h{^  done  it. 

This  is  especially  noticeable, 
it  seems  to  us,  in  trade  paper 
promotion.  Used  to  be,  and  not 
too  many  years  ago,  when  you 
could  count  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand  almost  the  number  of 
newspaper  shops  that  were  pro¬ 
ducing  really  professional  trade 
paper  advertising.  Today,  some 
shops  are  doing  superlative 
trade  paper  advertising,  most 
are  are  doing  good  jobs,  and 
only  a  few  are  doing  jobs  that 
make  you  wonder  why. 

Only  this  week,  for  instance, 
picking  at  random  among  the 
trade  books,  these  ads  would 
surely  have  claimed  your  atten¬ 
tion  and  your  reading. 

The  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe’s 
page  with  the  catchy  headline, 
“The  colonel  with  200  Belgian 
women  on  his  conscience.”  Prob¬ 
ably  vou  read  only  a  few  days 
ago,  in  the  news  columns,  the 
story  of  the  American  Army 
colonel  sailing  for  Belgium  to 
return  to  the  housewives  of  a 
Belgian  town  some  500  bed- 
sheets  he  had  borrowed  from 
them.  It  was  during  the  Battle 
of  the  Bulge,  and  the  colonel 
needed  the  sheets  to  camouflage 
his  men.  Back  in  this  country, 
and  the  war  over,  the  colonel 
had  those  sheets  on  his  con¬ 
science.  He  asked  the  Globe 
what  to  do  about  it.  The  paper 
put  together  a  Sunday  feature. 
"Operation  Winchester”  came 
into  being,  the  people  of  that 
New  England  community  con¬ 
tributing  the  sheets  and  money 
necessary  to  ease  the  colonel's 
conscience. 

Moral  provided  as  the  ad's 
clincher:  "Whether  you  want  to 
salve  your  conscience  or  sell 
your  product,  it  pays  to  use 
Boston’s  Best-Read  newspaper 
— the  Boston  Globe.”  A  honey? 
You  betcha! 

Quite  different,  the  Milwaukee 
( Wis. )  Journal’s  page,  "Why 
Business  is  Better  in  Milwau¬ 
kee.”  Nothing  but  a  few  lines 
of  type,  big  but  grayed  down 
so  as  not  to  be  horsey,  citing 
half  a  dozen  pertinent  facts  to 
show  why  business  is  better  in 
Milwaukee.  A  standout  page  in 


hard  to  avoid  reading  if  better 
business  is  what's  on  your  mind. 

The  Atlanta  (Ga. )  Journal’s 
page,  “Journal  Carrier  Routes 
Led  Big  Men  to  Success.”  Pho¬ 
tos  of  former  Gov.  Ellis  Arnall, 
Atlanta's  mayor,  the  mayor’s 
secretary,  and  the  president  of 
the  board  of  education,  all  for¬ 
mer  Journal  carriers,  support 
the  ad's  thesis,  “A  Journal  car¬ 
rier  today — a  leader  tomorrow!” 
An  excellent  institutional  ef¬ 
fort  that  shows  how  large  a  part 
the  newspaper  plays  in  the 
everyday  life  of  the  boy  and 
the  man. 

The  Denver  (Colo.)  Post 
page  of  screwball  photos  of  its 
columnist,  Earl  N.  Pomeroy. 
Headline  works  into  the  col¬ 
umn’s  title,  "From  any  angle 
it’s  Pomeroy  interpreting  ‘This 
Brave  New  World’  for  readers 
of  the  Denver  Post.”  The  pho¬ 
tos  simply  grab  your  attention, 
they  show  Pomeroy  doing  such 
screwy  things.  The  page  cer¬ 
tainly  gives  point  to  the  Post 
thesis,  "It  takes  imagination  to 
make  a  great  newspaper.' 

Blood 

EARLY  last  year,  George  Kea- 

ney  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  was  assigned  to  do  a 
series  of  stories  about  blood.  He 
tackled  the  job  without  enthu¬ 
siasm,  but  with  such  thorough¬ 
ness  that  he  won  the  1947 
George  Westinghouse  science 
writing  award. 

Now  the  World-Telegram, 
honoring  Keaney  for  his  award, 
has  published  a  booklet  re¬ 
printing  his  articles.  The  book¬ 
let  is  one  of  the  best  we  have 
seen  in  a  long  time,  a  really 
handsome  job  that  is  sure  to 
have  a  permanent  place  in 
many  an  important  library. 

From  Ed  Bayol,  the  paper's 
editorial  promotioi  manager, 
comes  a  note  that  the  booklet 
was  distributed  at  the  award 
dinner  in  Chicago  and  that 
3,000  copies  were  distributed  at 
the  six-day  science  convention 
held  in  Chicago  last  month. 

Yecn'-End 

QUICK  to  take  us  up  on  last 

week's  crack  about  papers 
selling  annual  report  advertis¬ 
ing  but  never  doing  any  them¬ 
selves,  John  Marston.  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  St.  Louis 
( Mo. )  Star-Times,  throws  at  us 
a  page  the  Star-Times  ran  in  its 
year-end  edition.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  annual  report  page,  one 
that  looks  ahead  as  eagerly  as  it 
glances  backward  proudly. 

The  page  lists  the  news  serv¬ 
ices  and  ^itorial  features  added 
during  1947.  It  cites  instances 
of  national  response  to  editorial 
campaigns  waged  by  the  paper. 
It  lists  the  public  activities  the 
paper  sponsors  for  St.  Louis 
youth,  and  for  readers  of  all 
ages. 


The  page  doesn’t  merely  list 
these  things,  of  course.  It  car¬ 
ries  along  with  the  listing  a 
brief  paragraph  of  explanation. 
Down  both  sides  of  the  page 


^(1% 


are  pictures  showing  some  of 
the  paper’s  public  activities. 
It’s  a  good  job,  the  kind  of  an¬ 
nual  report  every  newspaper 
ought  to  make  to  its  readers, 
the  kind  of  annual  report  that 
should  do  a  newspaper  a  lot  of 
good  not  only  with  readers  but 
with  advertisers,  too. 


Motorists,  Attention! 

EVERY  few  weeks,  the  St.  Poul 
( Minn. )  Pioneer  Press  runs  a 
layout  of  accident  pictures  with 
a  safety  story.  For  New  Year's 
motorists  it  featured  a  list  o( 
funeral  directors. 

Interest  in  Babies 


Bible  Stories 

ONE  of  the  projects  we  always 

had  in  mind  to  do  but  never 
got  around  to  doing  was  the 
story  of  the  Bible  in  cartoon 
strip  technique.  Now  a  fellow 
named  Robert  Acomb  has  done 
it,  in  a  syndicated  strip  titled 
"Jack  and  Judy  in  Bibleland." 
The  strip  is  carried  by  the  Phil- 
a  delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  and  the 
Inquirer  is  doing  a  neat  job  of 
promoting  it  to  schools  and  or¬ 
ganizations  through  a  booklet 
reprinting  two  of  the  strip’s 
stories,  the  story  of  David  and 
Goliath  and  the  story  of  Noah. 
■ 

Head  Civic  Drive 

Cincinnati,  O. — Heads  of  three 
local  newspapers  have  been 
named  co-chairmen  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  $660,000,  this  town’s 
quota  for  the  American  Over¬ 
seas  Aid  and  United  Nations 
Appeal  for  children.  They  are 
Roger  H.  Ferger,  publisher  of 
the  Enquirer;  Carl  D.  Groat. 
Post  editor,  and  Hulbert  Taft, 
Sr.,  president  and  editor  of  the 
Times-Star. 


THE  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Telegram  has  been  carrying 
on  a  champion  baby  search 
first  for  all-girl  families,  then 
for  all-boy  families.  • 

Tax  Comporicon 
THE  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Preu 
Scimitar  assigned  two  report¬ 
ers  with  the  same  size  families 
to  compare  tax  assessments. 
One’s  home,  built  before  the 
war,  was  evaluated  at  $2,650; 
the  other’s  at  $6,600 — proving! 
their  report  said,  “that  post  war 
buyers  (mostly  veterans)  are 
getting  it  in  the  neck.” 

Voters’  Map 

AS  A  public  service  feature, 
the  Germantown  (Pa.)  Cou¬ 
rier  published  a  full-page  voters' 
guide  map  just  four  days  before 
an  important  municipal  elec¬ 
tion.  Placed  on  a  “pull-out" 
page  to  save  interested  readers 
the  trouble  of  clipping,  the  lo¬ 
cator  map  showed  the  numbers 
and  boundaries  of  every  one  of 
the  113  voting  divisions  in  the 
paper’s  territory.  A  key  listed 
addresses  of  polling  places 
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to  that  which  is 


New  Year  resolutions  do  not  always  mean 
turning  over  a  new  leaf.  Often  the  essence  of 
wisdom  is  to  capitalize  on  favorable  experience. 
.  .  .  Many  a  plant  executive  is  grateful  for 
smooth  production  during  the  December  ad¬ 
vertising  rush.  .  .  .  Among  other  factors,  they 
credit  the  uniform  goodness  of  Certified  Mats. 


CtanFItO  D»Y  MAT  COBPOeATION.  f  KodwMIo  flaia.  D«pt.  H>w  Y>Hi  » 
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“Certainly,  Sir  Francis 
weHl  ship  your  doubloons 
in  advance" 


“NOT  niASURY  FUNDS,  Sir  Fraticis  Drake?  No,  'personal 
property’. . .  quite  ...  I  understand!  We  have,  you  see,  flown 
many  tons  of  gold  and  precious  goods  over  the  Atlantic. 
But  these,  as  heavy  private  baggage,  we’ll  ship  ahead  of  you, 
as  we  often  do  for  our  Speedbird  passengers.” 


Twenty-eight  years’ 
flying  experience. 

Ten  years’  experience 
over  the  North  Atlantic. 

Five  continents  linked  by 
72,000  miles  of  routes. 


"Ovat  UNCHAKTSD  stAS  you  sailed  as  a  pioneer.  Sir.  In  the  same 
pathfinding  spirit,  BOAC  was  first  to  fly  the  present,  direct 
North  Atlantic  route  as  a  two-way,  all-year-round  air  service. 
That  was  back  in  1 94 1 ;  and  now  seventeen  Speedbird  Captains 
have  logged  more  than  100  transatlantic  flights  apiece.” 

OVIK  THE  ATlANriC...AND  ACROSS  THE  WORID 


"AS  THt  FmST  SNOUSHMAM  to  sail  right  round  the  world,  you’ll 
be  interested  in  this  map.  Nearly  three  years,  wasn't  it,  that 
ocean  voyage  took  you?  And  today,  from  New  York,  we  can 
put  you  down  into  Australia  in  just  four  days  and  a  bit!  Yes. 
Sir  . . .  it's  a  small  world  by  Speedbird.” 


See  PLYMOUTH  HOE,  where  Sir  Francis  Drake  in¬ 
sisted  on  finishing  his  game  of"Bowis”,  as  the  Spanish 
Armada  was  approaching.  This  S.  W.  corner  of  Britain 
was  the  main  training  ground  for  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  before  the  invasion  of  Hitler's  Europe. 

lONDON  FROM  NIW  YORK  OR  MONTRIAl 

From  N«w  York  via  SHANNON,  THURS.,  SAT.,  SUN.:  via  OlAS- 
OOW,  TUES.,  FRI.:  For*,*  $325.00  Ona  Way,  $506.70  Round  Trip. 
From  Moniroai  via  Ot  ASOOW,  MON.,  WED.:  Faro,*  $3  i  2.00  Ono 
Woy,  $561.60  Round  Trip. 

*Farot  lo  Scotland  or  irolond  oro  Ion 

YOUR  LOCAL  TRAVU  AOENT  IS  OUR  LOCAL  OFFICE 
InformoNon  and  rosorvaHont  al«a  of  most  airlino  ofRcot,  or  al 
0OAC,  420  Madison  Avonuo,  Now  York  17,  N.  Y. 


SHIDBIRD  SlRVICl 


BRITISH  OYCRsus  airways  commioii 


ftovHi  to  Austrotia,  Now  Zoahnd  ond  Sov^  Afrka  in  ossociotion  with  Qontoo  impiro 
AJrwoys  Umitod,  Tasmon  Empiro  Airways  Umifod  and  South  African  Airways  rospoctrtoty. 
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BADIO 


Campbell  Soups  Air 
Biggest  News  Package 

By  Jerry  Walker 


"WE  LIKE  to  write  about  news¬ 
papermen  who  are  making 
good  In  shaping  radio's  news 
aervice,  but  .  .  . 

There  isn’t  a  whiflf  of  mail- 
room  paste  or  printer's  ink  in 
the  whole  reportorial  career  of 
the  man  who  delivers  the  big¬ 
gest  news  package  in  radio. 

When  Edward  R.  Murrow 
eteps  to  the  microphone  and 
aays  ‘"ITils  is  the  news  .  .  for 
<Campbell  Soups,  he  reads  from 
a  script  which  represents  the 
combined  news-gathering  re¬ 
sources  of  the  three  major  wire 
services,  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System,  and  his  own 
ipersonal  contacts. 

Me  Couldn't  Sleep 

The  boys  and  girls  in  Sardi’s, 
the  backroom  of  Bleeck’s,  and 
at  the  Barberry  Bar  were  agog 
when  Murrow  announced  a  few 
months  ago  that  he  had  given 
up  his  lucrative  job  as  CBS 
vicepresident  and  Director  of 
Pub.ic  Affairs  to  do  a  daily 
news  chore.  It  just  didn’t  add 
up  for  a  guy  who  had  been 
through  a  London  Blitz  and  20 
combat  missions  with  British 
4ind  American  air  forces  to  step 
off  the  green  plush  carpet  in 
the  CBS  ivory  tower  and  pound 
the  pavements  again,  literally 
speaking. 

How  come,  Mr.  Murrow? 
Why  did  you  do  it?  (As  Ben 
Gross  might  say  in  his  New 
York  Sunday  Newg  interroga¬ 
tory.  ) 

"I  got  tired  being  an  execu¬ 
tive.  I  couldn't  sleep  for  days 
after  I  fired  someone.” 

To  put  it  succinctly,  that’s 
Murrow's  story  today.  Part  of 
it,  anyhow. 

The  main  thing  with  Murrow 
is  that  his  current  news  “show” 
at  7:45  p.m.  Mondays  through 
Fridays  typifies  the  way  he  has 
aiways  believed  radio  should 
f>resent  news  and  commentary. 

"The  first  part  of  the  show.” 
Murrow  told  us,  “is  comprised 
of  ascertainable  fact.  It  is  in¬ 
formation  which  has  been  gath¬ 
ered  by  the  press  association 
reporters  and  by  the  special 
correspondents  of  CBS  around 
the  world.  About  six  minutes 
of  the  show  is  analysis  of  the 
oews.” 

The  distinction  between  “as¬ 
certainable  fact”  and  “analysis” 
is  made  clear  to  the  listeners 
by  program  breaks.  The  an¬ 
alysis,  of  course,  is  Murrow's 
own,  and  it's  in  that  part  of  the 
show  where  he  draws  upon  his 
experience,  his  studies,  and  his 
contacts  in  in  vears  of  prize 
reporting  for  CBS. 

'This  Is  London' — Remember? 

"This  Is  London  .  .  .”  will 
bring  to  mind  the  distinguished 
reportorial  job  which  won  for 
Murrow  numerous  citations  and 
awards,  among  them  the  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club’s  acclaim  for  the 


war’s  best  foreign  news  report¬ 
ing  achievement  in  1940.  Three 
years  Later  he  took  the  George 
Foster  Peabody  Award  for  out¬ 
standing  news  reporting  and  in 
January,  1945,  the  Writers  War 
Board  commended  him  “for  his 
consistent  expression  of  demo¬ 
cratic  philosophy  in  cogent, 
forceful  terms  and  fostering  in¬ 
ternational  understanding.” 

“All  that’s  pretty  good  for  a 
fellow  who  never  worked  on  a 
newspaper  in  his  life,”  threw  in 
Mike  Foster  of  CBS  Press  De¬ 
partment.  (And  Mike  used  to 
be  a  newspaperman  himself.) 

One  thing  Murrow  would 
have  you  know  about  his  show 
is  that  there  is  no  contractual 
relationship  between  him  and 
the  sponsor.  The  Campbell 
Soup  Co.  buys  the  package  from 
CBS  and  CBS  foots  all  the  bills 
for  producing  the  show.  There 
in  is  another  unique  arrange¬ 
ment — the  "plus”  budget  which 
gives  Murrow  ail  the  leeway  he 
wants  to  get  news  and  back¬ 
ground  for  his  commentary. 

The  sponsor  pays  a  stated 
sum,  Murrow  explained.  If  he 
goes  over  that  amount  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  show,  CBS  digs  into 
its  pocket. 

“This  is  a  screwy  business,” 
says  Murrow,  smilingly,  but 
knowingly. 

Idea  Bom  In  London 

The  idea  for  this  kind  of 
newscast  was  harbored  in  Mur- 
row’s  brain  since  his  early  days 
in  London,  where  he  went  after 
serving  as  Director  of  Talks  and 
Education  for  CBS  in  this  coun¬ 
try  from  1935  to  1937.  His  first 
job  in  England  was  to  arrange 
cultural  programs,  but  in  1938, 
when  he  was  enroute  to  Poland 
to  set  up  a  children's  broadcast 
for  the  School  of  the  Air,  the 
Nazis  marched  into  Austria. 

Murrow  chartered  a  23-pas¬ 
senger  plane  and  as  the  sole  oc¬ 
cupant  he  arrived  in  Vienna  in 
time  to  describe  the  arrival  of 
the  German  troops.  Back  to 
London  he  went  and  he  began 
lining  up  a  CBS  staff  of  corre¬ 
spondents  —  Bill  Shirer,  Cecil 
Brown,  Eric  Sevareid,  Charles 
Col  ingwood,  Larry  Lesueur, 
Bill  Downs,  etc.,  etc. 

And  heading  up  that  corps 
wasn’t  so  bad  for  a  Greensboro, 
N.  C.  native  (vintage  1908)  who 
started  out  working  in  the  for¬ 
ests  of  Washington  (State  of) 
as  a  timber  cruiser. 

2  Able  Aaiistants 

Sometimes  the  hardships  of 
his  boyhood  days  are  recalled 
by  Murrow  when  he  stops  to 
think  about  the  15  -  minute 
broadcast  which  keeps  him  on 
the  job  better  than  12  hours 
a  day.  That  “soft”  spot  at  7:45 
p.m.  means  a  quitting  time  of 
1  a  m.  next  day.  because  he  has 
to  do  a  12:45  midnight  rebroad¬ 
cast  for  Pacific  Coast  customers. 


Edward  R.  Murrow 

“Some  nights,”  he  says,  “I  can 
get  home  for  a  late  leisurely 
supper  and  some  reading,  but 
ali  too  often  someone  like  Henry 
Wallace  makes  a  speech  and  I 
have  to  get  back  to  the  studio 
to  pound  out  an  entirely  new 
script.” 

In  this  script  writing  busi¬ 
ness,  however,  Murrow  has  two 
very  able  assistants  —  Jesse 
Zousmer  and  John  Aaron,  both 
of  whom  have  been  translating 
wire  service  copy  into  readable 
radio  prose  for  many  a  year. 
They  go  through  the  comp  ete 
reports,  pluck  out  the  material 
they  know  Murrow  likes  for  his 
news  presentation,  then  confer 
with  him  and  whip  it  into  shape 
while  Murrow  spends  two  to 
three  hours  typing  or  dictating 
the  analysis  portion. 

"I’m  slow  at  the  job,”  Murrow 
admits,  "because  I  visualize 
every  sentence  before  I  type 
the  first  letter.” 

He  doesn’t  have  any  “style” 
of  radio  writing  and  his  spell¬ 
ing  is  atrocious — even  though 
three  universities  have  con¬ 
ferred  honorary  doctorate  de¬ 
grees  upon  him.  He  was  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  too,  at  Washington 
State  College. 

As  for  that  100  Grand  .  .  . 

However,  spelling  doesn’t 
matter  too  much  on  radio,  and 
every  piece  of  Murrow’s  copy 
clears  through  the  usual  CBS 
news  desk  for  final  checking 
before  he  goes  on  the  air.  All 
the  sponsor  ever  gets — note  this 
— is  a  transcription  platter 
after  the  show. 

Murrow  freely  gives  credit  to 
Ward  Wheelock,  the  Campbell 
Soup  agency  chief,  for  helping 
put  across  the  idea  for  the  show 
and  selling  it  as  a  CBS  package. 


As  to  the  Madison  Avenue  re- 
mors  that  he — Murrow,  that  k 
— gets  $100,000  a  year,  he 
and  says:  "That’s  not  the  cor¬ 
rect  figure.” 

Ask  Mike  Foster  and  he  sayt* 
"This  is  the  news.  .  ,  .  The  bu(L 
get  provides  twice  as  much  for 
the  show  as  for  Murrow.” 

Got  a  slide  rule  handy? 

Wages  and  Salaries  Data 

National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters  figures  more  than  4j 
cents  of  every  1946  revenue  dol¬ 
lar  was  spent  by  stations  oe 
wages  and  salaries.  .  ^  .  Statko 
staff  announcers  sbou  d  be  clai-  | 
sified  as  “professionals,”  indue 
try  spokesmen  argued  at  i 
Wage  and  Hour  Administratka 
hearing.  The  present  day  an¬ 
nouncer,  they  maintained,  “g  |j 

far  more  than  a  mere  voki  II 
coming  out  of  a  loudspeaker."  > 

INS  Manual  Revised 
JOHN  M.  COOrEU,  airector  d 

International  News  bervici 
radio  department,  has  produced 
an  enlarged  INS  Radio  Newt 
Manual  which  includes  a  step- 
by-step  demonstration  of  how  i 
newscast  is  put  together  froD 
actual  wire  copy. 


Television  Costs,  Etc. 

VIDEO  experts  i  one  of  them 
was  Ray  Monfort  of  Lot  da 
geles  Times)  toid  Hoiiywujd Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  recently  that  the 
cost  of  build  ng  an  averap 
television  station  is  $380,000;  and 
basic  operation  costs  run  to  $25,- 
000  a  month.  ...  ICC  reported 
rush  for  television  licenses  con- 1 
tinuing,  with  these  new  newt 
paper  applicants:  Younpitotn 
(O. )  Vindicator,  Easton  (Pal 
Publishing  Co  ,  Scripps-Howaid 
Radio,  for  Cincinnati;  Bruih- 
Moore  Newspapers,  for  Cantoa 
O.,  and  Tol^o  ( O. )  Blade  Ca 
.  .  .  Construction  of  WSB-TV 
( Atlanta  Journal )  will  be  start 
ed  soon  on  a  20-acre  site. 


Facsimile  In  Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA  Bulletin’s  (ic 
simile  service  in  regular  ope 
ation  since  last  May,  will  la 
extended  over  a  wide  area  iij 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  id 
Delaware  next  month  whenfla! 
power  of  WCAU-FM  is  stepped) 
up  to  10  kw.  The  Bulletin  hi'] 
been  sending  out  weather  » 
ports  and  maps  to  vicinity  lir  i 
ports,  and  market  iisMngs. 


MOVING? 

1V7HEN  moving,  help  us  give  you  prompt  service  by 
“  notifying  us  In  advance,  and  by  giving  us  both  old  ana 
new  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  limits  us  to  copies  enough  only  to  supply 
our  current  subscription  list.  Back  copies  are  scarce!  Avoid 
loss  of  your  copies  by  renewing  promptly.  Watch  your 
renewal  due-date  on  the  address  section  of  your  wrapper. 

ChaiiKe  from: 

Name  . 

Street  . 

CItr . 

To: 

Street  . 

CItj . 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Subscription  rates — domestic.  $5.00;  Canada,  $5.50; 
foreign,  $6.00. 


Zone. . . , 

. ..  SUte. 

Zone. . . , 

. ..  State. 
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Who  has  a  big  stake  in  community  progress? 

HEWSPAPER  PUBUSHERS 

What  is  the  big  new  force  in  community  service? 

BROADCASTING 
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Who  leads  the  way  in  FM  station  equipment? 


LEADER  IN  RADIO,  TELEVISION  AND  ELECTRONICS 


GENERAL  m  ELECTRIC 


ThU  low-ce«t,  dependqblo  3 
kw  FM  tran»mHt«r  it  on  outttondin9 
unit  in  tho  complete  O-E  IHie  from  250 
wotft  to  50  kWf  AM  ond  FM 


IneSdentally,  more  than  30%  of  those  buying  General 
Electric  FM  transmitters  are  newspaper  publishers. 

General  Electric  FM  equipment  is  designed  to 
meet  your  station’s  need  for  ease  of  installation, 
on-the-air  reliability,  and  low  first  cost  and 
operating  economy. 


♦More  than  2 1 0  General  Electric  FM  transmitters 
are  on  the  air  or  in  the  hands  of  broadcasters. 


Your  General  Electric  broadcast  trans¬ 
mitter  representative— located  in  prin¬ 
cipal  cities— is  as  near  as  your  telephone; 
call  him  for  specialized  assistance  on 
the  r/g/it  equipment  for  every  station 
need,  or  write  to:  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  Transmitter  Divison,  Electronics 
Park,  Syracuse,  New  York. 
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By  ProL  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduat*  School  of  louraolUm.  Columbia  UniTorsity.  N.  Y. 


Seldes  Hits  Hard  Again 
At  Press  oixl  Radio 

1,000  AMERICANS,  by  George  Selde*. 

New  York:  Boni  and  Gaer.  312 

pp.  *3. 

THIS  is  another  George  Seldes 

book.  And  a  scorcher.  As  usual, 
it  is  clearly  and  cogently  writ¬ 
ten  .  .  .  well  written.  It  charges 
that  public  opinion,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  country’s  welfare  and 
destiny,  are  largely  controlled 
by  a  concentration  of  economic 
power. 

The  book  says  the  American 
public  is  misinformed,  “the  press 
has  failed  in  its  duty  .  .  .  the 
rulers  of  the  nation  are  able  to 
deceive  the  people  .  .  .  that 
atomic  fission,  with  harnes.'ed 
water  power  throughout  the 
world,  can  assure  plenty  for 
the  world's  two  billion  inhabi¬ 
tants,  but  that  a  few  powerful 
interests  oppose  such  develop¬ 
ment  today  as  they  have 
throughout  the  hundred  years 
of  industrial  revolution  .  .  .  and 
that  the  press,  the  magazines, 
the  radio,  the  movies,  are  com¬ 
mercial  ‘free’  enterprises,  not  in 
business  to  give  light  so  the 
peole  can  find  their  own  way, 
but  out  for  the  money.” 

As  usual  Mr.  Seldes  names 
many  names,  cites  many  in¬ 
stances.  quotes  document  after 
document  from  testimony  at 
Senatorial  investigations.  His 
title  comes  from  a  United  Press 
report  from  Washington  cn 
April  21,  1945,  in  which  Senator 
George  D.  Aiken  of  Vermont 
“charged  that  a  group  of  not 
more  than  1,000  people  is  block¬ 
ing  the  completion  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.” 

The  author  himself  charges 
that  though  the  corporate  inter¬ 
ests  involved  were  named  in  the 
debate  that  followed  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  “the  American  people  never 
heard  anything  about  it  because 
the  press  exercised  its  freedom 
...  to  suppress  the  news.”  Mr. 
Seldes  proceeds  to  name  them. 

In  his  aopendix  of  23  docu¬ 
ments  and  exhibits,  he  lists 
what  he  calls  “the  13  most  pow¬ 
erful  families  in  America"  in¬ 
cluding  their  holdings  in  dollars 
and  the  corporations  in  which 
their  main  interests  are.  Never 
allergic  to  names,  he  lists  also 
‘  the  12  Super-Rulers  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Industry,”  12  billionaire 
corporations  and  their  presidents 
and  vicepresidents  with  first 
names  and  middle  initials  and 
titles  set  down  meticulously.  He 
lists  “America’s  worst  newspa¬ 
pers.”  according  to  a  vote  of  93 
W^hington  correspondents,  a 
brief  of  what  he  describes  as 
‘the  first  Fascist  plot  to  seize  the 
U.  S.  Government,”  and  a  mem¬ 
orandum  on  a  specific  plan  of 
the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  for  its  press  re¬ 
lations. 

The  first  item  on  the  agenda 
of  Mr.  Seldes’  book  is  the  Mo¬ 
nopoly  Investigation  conducted 
by  Senator  O’Mahoney  and  what 
Mr.  Seldes  cites  as  instances  of 
suppression  of  news  concerning 


it.  The  author’s  next  item  is  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  project,  the 
press,  and  opponents  of  the  Sea¬ 
way. 

“All  six  presidents  who  faced 
the  bt.  Lawrence  issue,  trom 
Wilson  to  Truman,”  writes  Mr. 
Se.des,  “declared  in  favor  of  it. 
and  since  the  governors  of  New 
York  and  their  alternate  num¬ 
bers  in  Canada  did  likewise,  as 
did  leading  citizens  of  both 
countries.  Supreme  Court  jus¬ 
tices,  senators,  representatives, 
and  others,  it  is  pertinent  to  ask 
who  Senator  Aiken  meant  when 
he  said  1,000  persons  are  block¬ 
ing  the  project.” 

i\Ir.  Selaes  describes  the  oppo¬ 
sition  as  "one  of  the  greatest 
combinations  of  money  and 
power  in  the  history  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  His  complaint  in  this 
book  is  not  that  the  Seaway 
proposal  was  not  reported  and 
discussed  in  newspapers,  but 
that  the  identity  and  power  of 
the  opposition  as  claimed  in  the 
tenatorial  debate  was  not  treat¬ 
ed  as  the  "front-page  sensation 
which  the  author  believes  it  to 
have  been. 

Mr.  Seldes  then  brushes  off  his 
hands  and  ties  in  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers  and  into  what  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  “a  sort  of  general  staff 
of  billionaire  firms.”  He  de¬ 
scribes  the  way  he  believes  a 
widely  supported  program  on 
labor  is  agreed  upon  and  subtly 
publicized. 

”1000  Americans”  presents  in 
four  parts  its  author’s  case 
against  the  “control”  of  public 
opinion.  First,  an  attack  upon 
the  alleged  manipulation  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  by  richly  backed 
trade  associations  and  financial- 
group  power;  second,  an  attack 
on  an  alleged  manipulation  of 
public  opinion  through  large 
magazines;  third,  an  alleged  ma¬ 
nipulation  of  public  opinion 
through  big  business,  and  fourth, 
an  attack  on  the  trend  toward 
what  Mr.  Seldes  sees  as  “Big 
Reaction.” 

Reaction  so  far,  Mr.  Seldes 
says,  has  been  within  the  law. 
In  other  countries,  reaction,  he 
warns,  has  become  Fascism.  He 
declares  that  a  free  press  is  the 
most  important  force  in  the 
world  t(^ay.  He  makes  his 
characteristic  charges  against 
the  press,  makes  them  hard  and 
bluntly.  But  he  lists  notable  ex¬ 
ceptions  in  the  form  of  great 
American  newspapers.  And  it  is 
not,  apparently,  the  purpose  of 
Mr.  Seldes'  book  to  present  any 
of  the  constructive  chronicles 
of  American  journalism. 

Newspaper  Reminiscence 
On  the  Constructive  Side 

FAT  MAN  IN  A  PHONE  BOOTH,  by 

N’iver  W.  Beaman.  Chicago:  Cloud, 

Inc.  247  pp. 

SINCE  Will  Irwin  wrote  his  in¬ 
dictment  of  the  press  for  Col¬ 
lier’s  in  1910,  a  good  many  others 
have  been  published.  Upton 
Sinclair  wrote  his  “Brass  Check” 
in  1920.  and  George  Seldes  has 


become  almost  an  institution  In 
the  field.  And  criticism  is 
wholesome. 

But  while  indictments  have 
been  rolling  out,  newspapers 
have  gone  ahead  with  campaigns 
for  better  government,  better 
living,  and  for  exposure  of  cor¬ 
ruption.  Such  campaigns,  as 
editors  know  when  they  under¬ 
take  them,  are  discouraging,  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  usually  they  take 
a  long  time. 

In  “Fat  Man  jn  a  Phone 
Booth,”  you  get  the  inside  story 
of  more  than  ten  years  of  bril¬ 
liant,  slow-plodding  fight  by  the 
American-Republican  of  Water- 
bury.  Conn.,  against  civic  cor¬ 
ruption  that  was  deeply  en¬ 
trenched.  The  first  real  break 
in  the  campaign  came  after  ten 
years  of  frustrated  attempts  to 
crash  the  city  administration’s 
protective  crust.  The  city  edi¬ 
tor  was  Niver  Beaman,  author 
of  this  book.  The  sweeping  ex 
posure  that  followed  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  distinguished 
public  service  and  put  guilty 
men  in  prison. 

For  years.  Beaman  writes,  the 
publisher.  William  J.  Pape,  and 
h  s  editor  E.  Robert  Stevenson, 
had  known  the  political  machine 
used  men  to  watch  every  move 
they  or  their  reporters  made, 
f  ire.  Mr.  Pape  decided,  must  be 
fought  with  fire.  Quietly  he 
hired  men  who  lost  themselves 
in  community  life  to  carry  out 
their  assignments.  Irregularity 
after  irregularity  came  to  light. 
But  the  public  never  was  ex¬ 
cited. 

Finally,  a  fusion  ticket  was 
put  up,  carefully  planned  and 
.eiinported  bv  the  paper.  The 
ticket  lost,  but  one  fusion  man 
got  in — a  new  comptroller  by  a 
margin  of  33  votes.  After  ten 
years,  that  was  the  break.  For 
this  Daniel  in  the  lion’s  den 
found  a  long-time  city  employe, 
James  P.  Purcell,  as  senior  ac¬ 
countant.  Purcell  was  honest. 
He  had  resisted  every  effort  to 
compromise  him. 

More  than  that,  he  had  kept 
copies  of  corrupt  ledger  sheets 
against  just  such  a  day  of  reck 
oning.  So  large-scale  misuse  of 
taxpayers’  money  began  to  be 
exposed.  Stories  broke  so  fast 
that  editions  often  were  re¬ 
vamped  three  times.  Citizens 
who  long  had  stood  for  a  lot 
without  acting  couldn’t  stomach 
what  the  paper  was  now  dig 
ging  up. 

A  fleet  of  35  trucks  had  been 
hired  from  “one  of  the  boys” 
who  neither  owned  a  truck  nor 
had  a  driver’s  license.  Citizens’ 
money  had  gone  had  gone  for 
elaborate  surveys  never  con¬ 
ducted,  for  -services  never  ren¬ 
dered,  for  improvements  never 
made.  The  kick-backs  were  lu¬ 
crative — for  individuals. 

An  indictment  .  .  .  then  a  trial 
.  .  .  brought  23  convictions.  Sen¬ 
tences  ranged  up  to  fifteen  years. 

Two  ironic  twists,  however, 
closed  this  decade  of  journalistic 
fight  against  corruption.  The 
honest  comptroller  had  worked 
under  pressure  so  great,  Mr. 
Beaman  writes,  that  he  died  be¬ 
fore  looters  of  the  city  treasury 
went  to  prison.  His  position, 
which  brought  the  break  in  the 
campaign,  went  to  an  appointee 
who.  though  untarnished  of 
character,  was  a  friend  of  the 


administration  under  fire.  Aiid 
Jim  Purcell,  the  honest  account 
ant  who  had  helped  convict  the 
dishonest,  was  out  of  a  job  under 
the  new  set-up. 

“Fat  Man  in  a  Phone  Booth” 
is  not  all  about  the  Waterbun 
case.  It  is  a  book  of  newspaper 
reminiscence  wittily  and  vividh 
told.  I  he  author  was  a  newr 
paper  man  for  20  years:  the 
Waterbury  American,  the  Ne* 
York  Daily  News,  the  Philodet 
phia  Inquirer,  ihe  Philadelphk 
Record  and  the  Coming  Eveniu 
Leader. 

The  title  of  his  book  comes 
from  his  230  pounds  which  he 
hasn’t  been  able  to  do  too  much 
about,  though  an  army  medico 
who  examined  him  for  his 
work  during  World  War  II  re 
marked,  “You  never  saw  a  fit 
man  in  an  old  soldiers’  parade" 
■ 

No  Cash  Settlement 
In  Withdrawal  of  Suit 

Chico,  Ca  if. — Withdrawal  of 
Arch  Nichols’  suit  against  the 
former  owners  of  the  Chico 
Record  has  been  announced 
here  following  the  sale  of  the 
Record  to  Enterprise  Publish 
ing  Co. 

Contrary  to  a  previous  story 
in  Editor  &  Pubiisher,  no  .sum 
was  paid  to  Nichols  in  settle 
ment  by  Stanley  and  Samuel 
M.  Beaubaire,  former  owners  of 
the  Record.  Nichols  had  sued 
them  for  $90,000,  but  the  suit 
was  withdrawn  when  the  Rec 
ord  and  the  Enterprise  wen 
consolidated.  Editor  &  Publish 
er  had  been  errorreously  in 
formed  that  the  Beaubaires  had 
paid  Nichols  $25,000  to  settle 
the  suit  but  it  has  now  been 
learned  that  Nichols  gave  the 
former  Record  owners  a  full 
release  without  receiving  any 
settlement  money. 

In  another  item,  it  was  re 
ported  that  Stanley  Beaubain 
would  remain  in  Chico  as  man 
ager  of  the  Record.  However, 
it  was  learned  that  the  Beau 
baires  sold  the  Record  outri^t 
and  neither  will  remain  with 
the  Chico  newspapers.  Stanley 
Beaubaire  is  presently  con 
structing  a  1,000-watt  radio 
station  in  Oroville,  county  seal 
of  Butte  County  where  Chico 
is,  and  will  retain  other  busi 
ness  interests  in  the  county. 

In  Hanford  he  publishes  the 
Hanford  Daily  Sentinel  and  tho 
Hanford  Morning  Journal,  and 
is  completing  construction  oi 
a  new  1.000-watt  station  there 
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rwmlr  T  Powers  Dies*  <Tex.)  Times-Herald,  Kilgore  ly  was  with  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  one  of  Americas  loremost  poli- 

fnWA  •  t  (Tex.)  Daily  News,  Shreveport  Times-Herald  and  the  New  York  tical  writers,  at  his  home  in 

Engraver#  Inventor  (La.)  Times  and  Muskogee  Sun.  Brookline,  Mass.,  recently.  His 

Frank  T.  Powers,  inventor  and  (Okla.)  Phoenix.  Howard  W.  Hess,  64,  music  column.  "Personal  Message  from 

nanufacturer,  died  of  a  heart  Mrs.  Marion  Dickey,  widow  critic  of  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Your  Washington  Observer.’ 
,jiment  Jan.  11,  at  the  age  of  67  of  Maurice  W.  Dickey,  a  former  Times-Star,  suddenly,  Dec.  26,  was  read  by  up  to  a  half  mil- 

at  his  home  in  managing  editor  of  the  Spring-  in  Fort  TTiomas,  Ky.  lion  readers  of  the  Sunday  Post 

Glen  Cove,  L.  I.  (Mass.)  Unim,  in  Ran-  John  B.  Lindl,  71,  who  was  •  Andrew  G.  S.  Akeroyd,  61, 

With  his  bro-  dolph,  Vt.,  at  the  home  of  her  associated  with  the  advertising  member  of  the  promotional  staff 

thers,  he  found-  ■  ^  daughter,  recently.  department  of  the  Milwaukee  of  the  Houston  ( Tex. )  Post  ^ce 

*1  the  Powers  Walter  S.  Davis,  65.  retired  (Wis.)  Journal  about  15  years  1942,  in  Houston,  Jan.  4. 

Photo  Engrav-  publisher  of  the  Nacogdoches  ago,  and  until  recent  illness  an  Walter  S  Tentson  71  re- 

W  HHI  executive  of  the  ^hn-  tir^  S^wsp^per^n  Who  *  h"d 

MorP  than  Herbert  E.  Wormser,  51.  dra-  Chlupp  Associates.  Inc.,  adver-  worked  on  several  western 

Jnn^Aatpnts  both  critic  for  the  Long  Beach  tising  agency,  Jan.  9.  Michigan  daily  and  weekly 

.  onH  fnr  (Calif.)  Press-Telegram,  of  a  Robert  L.  Norton,  62,  of  the  newspapers,  recently  at  Hart, 

1  “**#»mmtries"  heart  attack,  Jan.  1.  He  former-  Boston  ( Mass. )  Sunday  Post,  Mich. 


Powers 


d^bituarp 


COL.  CHARLES  L.  BLANTON. 

SR.,  64,  owner  and  editor  of 
the  Sikeston  (Mo.)  Standard 
since  1912,  at  his  home,  recently 
A  colorlul  exponent  of  old-time 
personal  journalism,  Col.  Blan¬ 
ton  was  perhaps  best  known  as 
the  “Polecat  Editor’’  of  South¬ 
east  Missouri.  When  Blanton 
took  over  the  Standard  it  was  a 
weekly.  Later  it  become  a  semi¬ 
weekly  and  since  last  June  has 
been  a  daily. 

Chables  L.  Wright,  58,  veteran 
newspaperman,  Jan.  3  at  his 
home  in  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.  He 
was  former  correspondent  for 
the  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Times 
and  was  known  as  a  newsman 
and  photographer  throughout 
the  Adirondack  area.  He  wrote 
a  game  column  in  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Post-Standard  for  27 
years  and  was  United  Press  cor¬ 
respondent  in  the  Saranac  Lake 
area. 

Euzabeth  Brady  Cushman,  57, 
onetime  woman’s  editor  of  the 
White  Plains  IN.Y.)  Daily  Press 
and  a  former  feature  writer  and 
wlumnist  for  other  New  York  ' 

City  suburban  newspapers,  sud¬ 
denly,  of  a  heart  attack,  near 
Oakland,  Calif.  She  was  teach- 
•n*  journalism  In  an  Oakland 
college. 

W.  B.  Putman,  Jr.,  48,  adver- 
™ng  salesman,  Beaumont 
'Tex.)  Enterprise  and  Beaumont  /w 

•'Ottmol  for  past  ten  years,  at  „  to  *  /I*  < 

a  Beaumont  hospital  following 
0^  attack.  Prior  to  coming  to  | 

^umont  Mr.  Putman  had  been  .-v 

wnnected  with  the  local  adver- 

*wo|  departments  of  the  Dallas  *'**^~^.  aiI 
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’Twas  on  Friday,  November  7,  that  Frank  C.  Binswanger, 
.  vice-president  of  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Cximmercc, 
descended  upon  the  City  of  the  Angels  reportedly  to  establish 
that  the  Philadelphia — and  not  the  Los  Angeles 
area — is  the  third  largest  and  richest  market  in  the  nation. 

But  there  was  no  disputing  the  freshly  released 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  1947  Current  Population  reports, 
to  wit:  the  Los  Angeles  Metropolitan  district  with  a 
population  of  3,916,875 — and  the  Philadelphia  Metropolitan  Distria 
with  3,372,690.  Latest  retail  sales  figures  likewise  reaffirmed 
the  lead  of  the  Los  Angeles  district.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Philadelphia 
is  a  fine  metropolis  and  Mr.  Binswanger  is  a  fine  gentleman. 

Repetitious  but  true— to  effectively  reach  America’s 
THIRD  LARGEST  AND  RICHEST  MARKET,  use  the  Herald-Express, 
year  after  year  the  West’s  favorite  evening  daily. 
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Bridge  Assignment 
Stretches  Over  3  Years 


SAN  FRANCISCO — Assigned  to 

cover  a  story  three  years  ago, 
Floyd  Healey  of  the  San  Fran- 
cUco  Chronicle  is  still  busy  on 
that  task.  The  assignment — the 
need  of  a  second  San  Francisco 
Bay  bridge — brought  him  into 
a  new  realm  of  news  sources, 
with  a  series  of  28  daily  Chron¬ 
icle  articles  begun  Jan  4  the 
newest  development  of  his  ac¬ 
tivities. 

“Freeway  to  the  Future’’  is 
the  title  of  the  current  Healey 
series,  which  sums  up  the  assets 
and  liabilities  of  the  nine-coun¬ 
ty  area  which  has  San  Francisco 
as  its  hub. 

It  was  in  1945  that  Healey, 
after  study  of  a  state  traffic  re¬ 
port  given  him  for  rewrite,  went 
to  Paul  C.  Smith,  Chronicle  edi¬ 
tor  and  general  manager,  with 
the  forecast  that  the  ^n  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  bridge  would  soon  be 
facing  a  capacity  load.  Smith 
suggested  Healey  study  and  de¬ 
velop  the  facts  about  the  sit¬ 
uation  and  see  what  was  being 
done  to  meet  the  condition. 

Before  long  Healey  was  meet¬ 
ing  with  civic  groups  of  all 
kinds.  He  ran  into  all  manner 
of  regional  development  plans 
and  problems.  Knowledge  of 
traffic  and  bridge  problems 
caused  him  to  be  called  In  on  a 
growing  scope  of  affairs.  He 
was  even  asked  to  help  prepare 
statements  by  officials  and  re¬ 
ports  by  civic  groups  for  gen¬ 
eral  newspaper  release. 

A  veteran  reporter,  rewrite 
man  and  feature  writer,  Healey 
has  been  on  the  Chronicle  staff 
since  1936.  He  came  here  in 
1926  as  Los  Angeles  Times  cor¬ 
respondent 


34  Years  at  Capital 
GREENSBORO,  N.  C— W.  T. 

Bost.  for  34  years  hQ0d  of  the 
state  capital  bureau  at  Ralei^fn 
for  the  Greens- 
boro  Daily 
News,  passed 
his  70th  birth¬ 
day  Jan.  2  still 
pounding  his 
govern- 
ment  beat  with 
the  same  vigor 
and  good  hu¬ 
mor  he  pos¬ 
sessed  at  half 
his  age. 

Known  as 
“Tom”  by 
countless  thou¬ 
sands  from  the  outer  banks  of 
the  state  to  the  Tennessee  line, 
his  paper  took  note  of  his  birth¬ 
day  with  a  lengthy  illustrated 
feature  and  excerpts  of  con¬ 
gratulations  from  state  officials 
and  members  of  the  journalistic 
brotherhood. 

The  veteran  newsman  and 
dean  of  capital  correspondents 
was  described  recently  by  Ed¬ 
win  M.  Gill,  state  commissioner 
of  revenue,  as  a  “sort  of  Bos- 


Bost 


well  to  state  government.” 

Friends  are  amazed  at  his 
memory.  His  mind  retains 
names,  faces  and  facts  like  fly¬ 
paper  in  August.  His  stories 
contain  a  wealth  of  background 
material,  all  of  which  comes 
from  his  mental  storehouse. 
Files  and  records  for  research 
are  not  part  of  his  equipment 

In  addition  to  his  bureau  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  Bost  finds  time  to 
write  an  editorial  “sermon”  for 
every  Sunday  issue  of  the 
News.  That  started  about  30 
years  ago  when  somebody  in 
the  office  suggested  that  he  do 
one.  “Nobody  ever  told  me  to 
stop,”  he  said. 

He  also  frequently  teaches 
Sunday  school  classes  in  and 
around  Raleigh,  and  substitutes 
for  pastors  throughout  the  state. 

Bost  began  newspapering 
more  than  40  years  ago  in  Salis¬ 
bury.  In  1908  he  joined  the 
Durham  Herald  and  also  served 
as  correspondent  for  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer. 

In  1914  he  was  sent  to  Ra¬ 
leigh  by  the  Greensboro  Daily 
News  as  correspondent  as  “an 
experiment.”  He  has  been  there 
ever  since.  His  wife,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  fulfilling  her  duties  as 
wife  and  mother,  has  distin¬ 
guished  herself  as  state  com¬ 
missioner  of  public  welfare. 


Rosy  Future 

DETROIT,  Mich. — Edward  Bres- 

lin,  21,  Detroit  Times  cub  re¬ 
porter,  is  something  of  a  celeb¬ 
rity  in  the  Motor  City  and  cur¬ 
rently  the  toast  of  the  Hearst 
paper  here. 

This  all  is  a  result  of  his  hav¬ 
ing  “thumbed”  his  way  from 
Detroit  to  Pasadena,  Calif.,  to 
attend  the  Rose  Bowl  game  and 
crash  the  gate  to  see  the  game 
from  Michigan’s  bench  at  a  net 
cost  of  $30. 

City  Mitor  John  MacLellan 
had  propositioned:  If  Breslin 
would  hitchhike  to  Pasadena, 
crash  the  gate  to  the  game  and 
spend  not  more  than  $50  of  his 
own  money  doing  so,  the  Times 
would  pay  him  back.  Breslin 
jumped  at  the  opportunity. 

After  14  days  and  more  than 
40  thumbed  rides,  Breslin 
reached  Pasadena.  Then  he 
promoted  a  job  for  himself  as 
chauffeur  of  one  of  the  cars 
that  would  carry  the  Michigan 
team  into  the  Rose  Bowl. 

MacLellan  brought  Breslin 
home  in  style  on  the  Super 
Chief  The  welcome  he  got  up¬ 
on  arrival  in  Detroit  equalled, 
in  enthusiasm,  the  one  staged 
for  the  Michigan  team. 


Oh,  THAT  Dorothyl 
WINTER  HAVEN.  Fla— A  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Winter  Haven 
Daily  Chief  was  checking  local 
hospitals  to  find  out  who  was 
the  first  1948  baby  in  town.  The 
hospital  replied  that  one  was 
born  and  when  asked  who  was 
the  mother,  the  attendant  an¬ 
nounced,  “Dorothy  Dix.” 

Well,  the  reporter  wasn’t  sure 
whether  someone  was  pulling 
his  ieg  or  if  the  New  Year’s 
Eve  hangover  was  still  having 
effect.  He  thought  of  Miss  Dix 
who  writes  the  column,  no 
longer  young  and  with  silvery 
hair. 

“Isn’t  she  a  little  old?”  stam¬ 
mered  the  reporter. 

Then  the  hospital  explained 
the  mother’s  name  was  Mrs. 
Willis  (Dorothy)  Dix. 


Business  Russian 

DETROIT,  Mich.  —  When  the 

rumors  of  Stalin’s  death  per¬ 
sisted,  the  Detroit  Times  placed 
a  call  to  Pravda  in  Moscow. 

Linton  Arkles,  feature  writer, 
was  assigned  the  lask  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  call.  It  took  22  hours 
alone  to  get  some  one  at  Pravda 
to  answer  the  phone. 

After  the  operator’s  plug 
pierced  the  Iron  Curtain  there 
was  nothing  forthcoming  except 
the  fact  that  a  Mrs.  Shensin, 
who  answered  the  phone  at 
Pravda,  was  not  a  writer  and 
was  too  busy  to  talk. 


Jackpot 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  Fla.  —  A 
little  note  about  slot  machines 
in  City  Editor  Howard  Miller’s 
column,  “City  Desk”  in  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  led  to  a  full- 
fledged  investigation  by  County 
Prosecutor  John  Dickinson 
Miller  told  about  the  presence 
of  the  machines,  which  are  out 
lawed  in  Florida,  in  the  fash¬ 
ionable  Soreno  Hotel. 

Dickinson  subpoenaed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Times  men,  including 
Tom  Harris,  executive  editor; 
Miller;  Ogden  Sharpnack,  re¬ 
porter,  and  Johnny  Evans,  pho¬ 
tographer. 


Fines  for  Perfume 

CIUDAD  TRUJILLO,  Dom. 

Rep. — Drastic  measures  will 
be  taken  to  ensure  objectivity 
in  news  reporting  by  El  Caribe, 
new  American-owned  daily 
which  will  make  its  debut  here 
Feb.  27. 

Stanley  Ross,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  notified  reporters 
that  a  10  cent  fine  will  be  levied 
against  every  staff  man  for  each 
unnecessary  adjective  that  ap¬ 
pears  in  his  copy.  Any  section 
editor  who  allows  such  adject¬ 
ives  to  get  by  will  be  fined  25 
cents. 

Ross,  former  Associated  Press 
and  New  York  Times  corres¬ 
pondent,  said  one  of  his  princi¬ 
pal  problems  in  training  a  staff 
of  reporters  and  re-write  men  is 
convincing  them  that  objectivity 
is  a  desirable  quality  in  report¬ 
ing.  “Then,”  he  said,  “I  have  to 
teach  them  what  objectivity 
means  .  .  .  for  it  seems  there  are 
many  ways  of  being  ‘object¬ 
ive.’  ” 

The  other  day,  after  a  lecture 
on  “the  necessity  for  dispas¬ 
sionate  presentation  of  the 
news,”  one  of  El  Caribe’s  em¬ 
bryo  society  reporters  came  in 
with  the  following  story:  slug¬ 
ged  “An  elegant  Betrothal”: 

“The  24th  day  of  the  present 
month  at  5  in  the  afternoon, 
and  in  the  intimacy  of  their 


families,  were  celebrated  tht 
nuptials  of  the  beautiful  and 
genteel  Senorita  Mireya  Olim- 
pia  Leyba  Alfau,  very  much  be¬ 
loved  daughter  of  our  esteemed 
friend  Senor  Eduardo  Pou  Ley¬ 
ba  and  his  distinguished  and 
cultured  wife,  the  Senora  Al- 
tagracia  Alfau  de  Leyba,  with 
the  prestigour  gentleman  Joan 
Antonio  David  Rodriguez,  in  a 
ceremony  which  resulted  in  a 
splendid  and  brilliant  manner, 
after  which  the  religious  ceie-’ 
mony  followed  immediately  and 
was  invested  with  special  signifi¬ 
cance  when  one  takes  account 
of  the  character  of  a  Daughter 
of  Mary  which  his  young  bride 
resembled.  The  couple  directed 
themselves  to  the  Altar  to  the 
cords  of  Mendelsohn’s  Weddinj 
March.  The  bride  shone  in  a 
very  rich  dress  of  impeccable 
taste  which  heightened  her  fra¬ 
grant  and  luxurious  beauty.  The 
Maid  of  Honor  was  the  gracioui 
and  interesting  Senorita  Olga 
Marion  Landais  Treyba,  and  as 
Page,  the  enchanting  little  girl 
Doly  Leyba  Bonetti. 

“Following  the  religious  cer^ 
mony  in  the  dwelling  of  tte 
Leyba  Alfau’s  parents  of  the 
bride,  there  was  served  an  ex¬ 
quisite  buffet  featured  by  a 
bride’s  pudding  in  the  form  of  a 
heart,  truly  a  work  of  art  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  Senorita  Irma  Lan¬ 
dais.  The  lords  of  the  house 
were  prodigal  in  their  galan^ 
and  splendor  topping  off  atten¬ 
tions  and  courtesies  to  each  and 
every  one  of  the  guests,  uncoA- 
ing  the  champalgne  to  drink  to 
the  eternal  happiness  of  the 
fortunate  couple  who  had  just 
realized  a  dream  of  love  in  the 
purest  idealism”. 

Ross  said  El  Caribe  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  roll  off  its  new  rotary 
press  in  a  building  that  was 
once  captured  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake.  It  will  be  an  American 
style,  Spanish  language  news¬ 
paper.  A  story  like  the  fore¬ 
going,  he  said,  just  won’t  hap¬ 
pen  because  the  fines  would 
more  than  total  the  reporter’s 
salary. 
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Dailies  Aid  Weekly's 
Plea  for  Legless  Mon 

Salem,  Ind. — A  wish  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  legless  ex-athlete 
to  get  back  on  his  “feet”  again 
was  a  wish  come  true  for  Ray¬ 
mond  Nichols,  Hardinsburg, 
Ind.,  at  Christmas  time.  It 
netted  him  $1,150  and  a  pair  of 
artificial  legs 

Nichols,  a  former  high  school 
teacher  and  basketball  coach, 
was  brought  to  the  eyes  of  a 
sympathetic  public  as  the  in¬ 
sult  of  articles  and  photographs 
in  the  weekly  Salem  Repub¬ 
lican-Leader  and  other  papers 
when  Ted  Solinski,  news  editor 
and  columnist  of  the  newspa¬ 
per,  heard  of  Nichols’  plight 

,Solinski  enlisted  the  aid  « 
Earl  Ruby,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier -Journal  sports  colum¬ 
nist,  Wayne  Guthrie,  Indionap- 
olis  (Ind.)  News  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  and  the  Indiaru^ 
olis  Star.  Combining  their  o 
forts  with  write-ups  in  their 
personal  columns  and  front  paff 
stories,  Nichols’  story  went  out 
to  a  wide  audience  that  began 
responding  immediately. 
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Robert  C.  Zevallos  is  being 
paid  these  days  by  Irwin  Vladi¬ 
mir  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  where 
he  is  a  member  of  the  copy  staff. 
He’s  a  former  copyriter  for  Bor¬ 
land. 

John  Goodwillie  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  ad  director  for  Alex¬ 
ander  Smith  &  Sons  Carpet  Co. 
Comes  from  Benton  &  Bowles. 

H.  George  Wolfe  has  moved 
over  from  Murray  Breese  Asso¬ 
ciates,  New  York  City,  to  Merck 
&  Co.  as  pharmaceutical  writer 
and  editorial  adviser. 

Chalres  P.  Tyler  and  Lloyd 
Delaney,  of  Blow  Co.,  New 
York  City,  have  been  named, 
respectively,  senior  account  exec 
and  junior  account  exec.  They’ll 
both  work  on  Philip  Morris. 

Agency  Scoreboard 
DON  DAWSON,  member  of 
MacWilkins,  Cole  &  Weber, 
Portand,  Ore.,  and  Seattle, 
Wash.,  agency,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  fellow  association 
directors  to  supervise  the 
YMCA’s  publicity  and  public 
relations  in  the  Pacific  north¬ 
west. 

Frank  S.  Kent,  president  of 
Tracy,  Kent  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  announces  that  his 
agency  now  in  its  twenty-sixth 
year,  is  billing  at  a  higher 
monthly  rate  than  ever  before 
in  its  history.  He  said  that 
among  40  accounts  in  varied 
fields  the  agency  places  26  ac¬ 
counts  in  the  food  or  packaged 
grocery  goods  field. 

Eugene  J.  Cogan,  media  direc¬ 
tor  of  Geyer,  Newell  &  Ganger, 
Inc.,  was  installed  as  president 
of  the  Media  Men’s  Association 
of  New  York  this  week.  Cogan 
has  been  identified  with  media 
for  more  than  20  years.  The  as¬ 
sociation  has  a  membership  of 
150  media  directors,  space  and 
time  buyers. 

_ _  H.  C.  Mulberger,  Milwaukee 

son’s  board  of  directors.  They  ad  exec,  has  retired  from  H.  C. 
are  all  top  execs  in  the  New  Mulberger,  Inc.  C.  A.  Mathis- 
York  City  agency.  son,  who  was  associated  with 

Mulberger,  has  reorganized  the 
CompbeU.  Howell  Promoted  pgency  under  the  narne  of  Math- 
TRUEMAN  F.  CAMPBELL  and  I^c.,  rnam- 

JosEPH  S.  Howell,  account  same  staff  and  loca- 

execs  with  D.  P.  Brother  &  Co.,  ,  . 

Detroit,  have  been  upped  to  Consolidation  of  two  of  the 
vicepresidents.  Campbell  contin-  oldest  Pacific  Coast  agencies  will 
ues  his  work  on  the  AC  spark  effected  Jan.  1  when  Honig- 
plug,  and  Howell  on  the  GMC  Cooper  Co.  takes  over  the  Leon 
truck  account.  Livingston  agency  of  San  Fran¬ 

cisco.  Headquarters  will  be  in 
that  city,  with  branch  offices  in 
Seattle  and  Los  Angeles  and  ser¬ 
vice  facilities  in  New  York  City. 

Lawrence  Fertig  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York  City,  is  this  week 
celebrating  the  25th  anniversary 
of  its  founding  and  continuous 
operation.  Coincident  with  the 
anniversary,  the  agency  reports 
it  is  placing  the  largest  volume 
of  'billing  in  its  history.  The 
principals  of  the  agency  are 
Lawrence  Fertig,  associated 
with  the  firm  since  its  inception; 
Alexander  Slavitt,  21  years,  and 
Philip  Lukin,  15  years. 
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Spencer  Dillon 

SSC4B  Names  Two 

ABBOTT  SPENCER,  account 
rep,  and  J.  Clifford  Dillon, 
copy  chief,  have  been  made  vice- 
presidents  of  Sullivan,  Stauffer, 
Colwell  &  Bayles,  Inc.,  New 
York  City.  Both  hail  from  J. 
Walter  Thompson. 

Heller  Heads  Media 
DONALD  H.  HELLER  has  been 
appointed  head  of  Foote,  Cone 
t  Belding’s  San  Francisco  media 
dept.  He  succeeds  Stuart  Hard- 
BC,  resigned. 
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Switches  in  Adlcmd 
CIMLES  SWEENEY  has 

joined  the  New  York  City 
»py  staff  of  Gardner  Advertis¬ 
ing.  He’s  to  work  on  the  Mon- 
^to  Chemical  Co.  account. 

^ce  with  the  U.  P.  bureau  in 
Mston  and  the  Providence 
(R-  I.)  Journal-Evening  Bulle- 
nn, 

Walter  W.  Richards,  ad  direc¬ 
tor  for  Jacob  Ruppert  brewery, 

I  been  made  general  sales 
mmger.  He  joined  the  firm 
w  June  after  five  years  with 
i  Coco-Cola  Co. 

i  Robert  MacKinnon  is  the  new  r,,  ^  • 

!«  promotion  manager  of  Kraft  /I  Coaches  at  CllIllC 
Uh  charge  of  Aberdeen,  S.  D. — Seventy 

194/1  Kraft  in  high  school  basketball  coa( 

j^’ Hme  out  for  war  serv-  were  guests  of  the  Aberd 
ISi  the  firm  in  1946.  American -News  and  Nortt 

1^  juccessor  is  John  G.  Gun-  State  Teachers  College  a 


newspi- 


int  tn*B- 
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Teen-Age 

Ambassador 

This  is  a  story  about  food  and  a  19-year-old  am¬ 
bassador  without  portfolio. 

Two  years  ago  an  industrious  Indiana  farm  youth 
entered  the  annual  production  and  marketing  con¬ 
test  of  the  National  Junior  Vegetable  Growers 
Association.  Tilling  a  7-acre  plot  on  his  grand¬ 
father’s  farm  and  battling  wet  weather  and  weeds, 
he  raised  crops  worth  more  than  $1,600  and  won 
the  midwest  regional  NJVGA  title  and  a  $200 
agricultural  scholarship  provided  by  A  &  P  Food 
Stores. 

Then  he  joined  the  army  and  wound  up  among 
the  U.  S.  occupation  forces  in  Germany.  Stationed 
at  the  village  of  Hungen,  he  was  impressed  with 
two  things:  First,  the  gaunt  despair  of  German 
farm  youth ;  second,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  near  his 
station. 

He  wrote  at  once  to  his  home  demonstration 
agent  back  in  Indiana,  asked  for  enough  seed  to  start 
a  gardening  project — $4  worth — and  got  it.  He 
promptly  organized  nearly  100  German  youngsters, 
demonstrated  the  rudiments  of  farming,  and  helped 
them  produce  over  4,500  pounds  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

The  youngsters  and  their  families  and  friends 
now  have  a  backlog  of  nourishing  food  to  help  them 
through  a  long  winter.  More  important,  they  have 
seen  democracy  at  work  and  have  been  given  new 
hope  by  a  teen-age  soldier  with  a  natural  impulse  to 
get  things  done. 

Such  achievements  by  American  farm  youth 
justify  the  part  we  and  other  industries  h.ive  played 
in  encouraging  study  of  efficient  production  and 
marketing  by  4-H,  FFA  and  NJVGA  members. 


A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 


CAMPAIGNS  AND  ACCOUNTS 


Sunday  R-O-P  Used 
In  Pepsi  Contest  Drive 


well-known  home  economists. 
The  Hills  Bros,  slogan — “Every¬ 
body  likes  Hills  Bros.  Coffee!” 
is  featured  in  each  advertise¬ 
ment  as  is  the  “controlled  roast¬ 
ing”  process,  a  Hil.s  Bros,  “ex¬ 
clusive.” 


PEPSICOLA’S  new  and  big  tiful.  reasonable  in  price,  and 
contest  promotion  will  very  healthful. 


likely  wind  up  as  one  of  the  Advertiser  is  the  Washington 


On  the  Fire 

THE  1948  sales  promotion  pro¬ 
gram  for  Florence  Stove  Co., 
Gardner,  Mass.,  calls  for  an  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriation  for  Flor- 


champs  among  such  advertising  State  Apple  Commission;  agen-  ence  ranges  and  heaters  that  is 


and  merchandising  campaigns.  cy,  J,  Walter  Thompson  Co 
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the  largest  since  pre-war  years. 
The  campaign  will  break  in 
Public  Service  Ads  February  in  magazines.  A  key 

AS  A  public  service,  an  exten-  market  newspaper  canipaign  for 
sive  newspaper  advertising  Florence  heater  and  ranges 
campaign  to  induce  the  public  to 

use  15%  less  heating  oil  during  cooperative  advertising  will  be 
.TnniiArv  F^hniarv  nnH  Marrh  resumed  On  a  large  scale.  ( Ruth* 


er  of  record-players  and  wir» 
recorders,  has  named  Fuller  | 
Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.  Plans  ctl 
for  “aggressive  promotion"  b 
1948  of  new  models  of  the  win  ‘ 
recorder.  ! 

DIF  Corp.,  maker  of  a  wiik.| 
ing  powder  and  a  hand  cleaner  | 
has  appointed  Norman  A. 

&  Co.,  New  York. 

G  &  G  Products  Co.,  Iw 
manufacturer  of  Allen’s  Bar  i 
colene,  to  Ingalls-Miniter  Co,! 
Boston.  Extensive  campaip } 
planned,  using  newspapers  75  i! 
radio.  p 


January,  February  and  March 
has  been  launched  by  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Co.,  of  New  Jersey.  Ap¬ 
proximately  250  daily  and  week- 


resumed  on  a  large  s 
rauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.) 


Appointments 


15-Time  Copy  ) 
On  Safety  Sold 
For  Roto 


-a  proximaieiy  zoo  aaiiy  ana  weex- 

ly  newspapers  in  13  Atlantic  SNOW  PLASTIC  CORP.,  Chi- 
Seaboard  states  from  Maine  to  caao.  has  aoDointed  Behel 


@  a  ® 


has  appointed 


North  Carolina  will  carry  the  and  Waldie  and  Briggs,  Inc.,  to 


large  and  small-space  ads. 

Jinqles  and  Menus 


direct  a  campaign  for  the  new 
Snow  Gasoline  Mileage  Gauge. 
Consumer  and  trade  promotions 


St.  Paul,  Minn. — One  of  tht  | 
most  successful  annual  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  of  the  St.  Pad  I 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Prett  will ! 
soon  be  sold  for  the  seventkj 
year,  and  will  start  this  spriai 


JINGLES  and  menus  feature  are  planned,  including  a  mer- 
the  new  Hills  Bros.  Coffee  chandising  program  to  help  dis- 


in  the  St.  Paul  Sunday  Pionee 


tributors  and  dealers. 
Arnold  Bakers,  Inc., 


innnf- ---  campaign  (N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  tributors  and  dealers, 
j  Inc.)  which  begins  the  week  of  Arnold  Bakers,  Inc.,  Port 

Jan.  19  in  some  500  newspapers  Chester.  N.  Y.,  has  placed  Wal- 

Full  details  of  the  drive  are  throughout  the  United  States,  ter  Weir,  Inc.,  New  York,  in 

being  kept  under  wraps  but  Alaska,  Manila  (P.  I.)  and  complete  charge  of  its  ex- 

thi«  miirh  FJtP  hoc  Hawaii.  The  39-inch  and  24-  panded  advertising  activities. 


complete  charge  of  its  ex- 

this  much  E&P  has  learned:  Hawaii.  me  :i»-incn  ana  Z4-  panded  advertising  activities. 

On  the  schedule  now  are  jingle  advertisements  ap-  The  Weir  agency  has  for  sev- 

seven  large-space  ads  to  be  run  PCBi*  generally  once  throughout  eral  months  been  handling  the 
during  the  first  six  months  of  simedule  which  runs  to  the  advertising  for  two  of  its  prod- 
1948  in  the  Sunday  editions  of  ot  May.  Three  “occasion”  ucts.  The  Arnold  company,  es- 


ucts.  The  Arnold  company,  es- 


448  newspapers,  ’these  will  be 
run-of-paper,  with  the  first 
news  section  the  preferred  po¬ 
sition. 

The  Sunday  schedule  will 
give  Pepsi  something  over  40,- 
000,000  in  circulation,  and  it  is 
be.ieved  that  by  the  time  the 
contest  has  end^,  nearly  every 
daily  in  the  country  will  have 
been  used,  as  well. 

First  insertions  ran  last  week. 


advertisements  in  60-inch  size  tablished  six  years  ago,  now 
will  appear  just  before  Valen-  serves  10  states  on  the  east 


tine’s  Day,  Easter  and  Mother’s  coast. 


Press  rotogravure.  f  ““i 

It  is  on  the  subject  of  safety  I  n 
and  consists  of  a  tabloid-die  {  pP'  , 

page  in  15  issues.  f 

According  to  Bill  Spear,  i4  < 
man  who  sells  the  campaign.  |  ^  “ 
advertisers  feel  very  favorably!  i**** 
toward  the  safety  advertiie  pP?* 
ments,  and  join  the  campaign  ^  , 
freely.  Spear  gets  about  60  a! 

Paul  firnvs  annua. ly,  at  thena; 
tional  rate,  to  participate  ini  “v" 
each  advertisement.  ;  * 

Copy  layout  is  made  by  Spa: ' 

and  Gordon  Mott,  the  latter  tf . 


Day  with  appropriate  menus  by  Webster-Chicago  Corp..  mak-  ^he  and  PioL^^^^ 


Meat  Institute  Tells 
Story  in  395  Papers 


In  the  New  York  City  papers 
ad  size  was  1,760  lines. 

The  contest,  a  variation  of 
the  “I  like  blank  because  .  .  .” 
idea,  adapts  Pepsi’s  famous  slo¬ 
gan,  thus:  “Pepsi -Cola  hits  the 
spot  because  .  .  In  addition, 
contest  entrants  will  collect 
bottle  caps,  each  of  which  wi.l 
have  a  different  design  under 
the  cork  lining.  At  present, 
there  are  48  reproductions  of 
insignia  of  armed  forces 
branches.  More  will  be  added. 

Agency  is  Newell-Emmet 


$330,000  Apple  Pie 
AN  EMERGENCY  advertising 
and  merchandising  fund  of 
$330,000,  to  be  spent  in  the  next 
two  months,  has  been  appropri¬ 
ated  by  Wa^ington  State  apple 
growers  for  disposal  of  a  3,000,- 
000-bushel  surplus. 

Last  week,  apple  marketers 
attended  37  meetings  through¬ 
out  the  country  to  hear  the 
facts  of  the  situation  from  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  growers. 
Washington  produces  one-third 
of  the  nation’s  apples,  it  was 
pointed  out,  and  the  too-plenti- 
ful  supply  this  year  threatens 
serious  financial  loss.  The  sur- 
p.us  Is  greatest  in  the  Delicious 
variety. 

Newspaper  and  radio  adver¬ 
tising  during  the  60-day  period 
will  stress  that  apples  are  plen- 


THE  American  Meat  Institute 

has  scheduled  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  advertising  campaign  in 
395  newspapers  for  1948. 

Ads  have  been  fashioned,  ac 
cording  to  Public  Relations  Di¬ 
rector  Norman  Draper,  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  services  and  profits 
of  the  meat  packing  industry. 

“It  is  a  long-range  operation,” 
Draper  said.  “This  program  is 
undertaken  to  correct  public 
misunderstanding,  because  if 
the  meat  industry  is  to  have 
maximum  freedom  to  continue 
serving  America  efficiently,  it 
is  necessary  to  build  greater 
public  knowledge  and  appre 
elation  of  what  the  industry 
does. 

“This  activity  is  a  local  one. 
planned  to  run  in  newspapers  in 
cities  and  towns  where  par 
ticipants  operate  plants.’’ 

The  program  is  aimed  to  ac 
complish  four  things; 

It  tells  a  story  which  will 
help  the  general  public  to 
understand  and  appreciate  what 
local  meat  packing  companies 
do — their  efficient  .service  and 
low  rate  of  profit. 

It  will  help  improve  the  busi¬ 
ness  standing  of  meat  packing 
companies  in  their  own  com¬ 
munities. 

It  helps  employes  to  know 
more  about  the  business  in 
which  they  make  a  living. 


And  it  will  help  farmers  in 
surrounding  areas  to  know  more 
about  the  business  that  affords 
them  a  market  for  their  live¬ 
stock. 

Because  of  the  great  public 
interest  in  meat  today,  the  In¬ 
stitute  leaders  believe  they  can 
expect  better  attention  to  the 
industry’s  story  now  than  they 
could  get  in  normal  times.  All 
companies  are  being  urged  to 
aid  the  long-range  educa¬ 
tional  objectives  of  the  pro 
gram. 


advertising  promotion  depart 
ment.  Ideas  and  copy  are  used  q  ’ 
from  the  Advertising  Council  j  * 
from  the  state  press  and  pub-.  ijr 
Ushers’  associations,  and  fron  ^  " 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  sUf  [ 
artists.  Most  of  the  materiel  i  ,  ’ 
used  in  this  successfui  cam-  ^  * 
paign  Ls  available  to  or  can  be  ^ 
created  by  any  newspaper. 

Spear  and  Mott  say  the  se 
cret  of  the  success  of  the  ad  '  jj _ 
vertisements  is  using  only  ou  tor  £ 
illustration,  with  a  single  pund  i 
line  treating  on  only  one  phaiei 
of  accidents,  in  one  advertue 
ment.  Their  contention  is  ttaal|  ^jg. 
safety  ads  are  not  effective  B!  jjj. 
many  il.ustrations  and  differtHl 
accident  stories  are  used  in  i  ■jjjg 
single  advertisement.  I  jqh  in 


me 

petMst 


I  The 
I  and  in 
I  towarc 

Washington  Starts  tween 
Grocery  Inventory  ^  fn^e* 

Another  key  city — Washlnj  |  of  sm 
ton,  D.  C. — has  been  added  to  countr; 
the  coast-to-coast  Monthly  G»  A  ni 
eery  Inventory  project  bend  ciation 
sponsored  by  the  newspaper  b  commi 
dustry,  the  Bureau  of  Advertia  ^ork 
ing.  American  Newspaper  Pub  ing  an 
Ushers  Association,  has  annout  ism  ci 
ced.  Twelve  cities  are  now  a  adopta 
full  operation  and  three  mon  Upon 


are  expected  to  be  in  operatioe|  |y_ 


lili 


One  of  first  ads  in  Meat  Institute 
series  which  aims  to  correct  pub¬ 
lic  misconceptions. 


early  this  year.  and  th( 

Set  up  under  the  direction  of  reu^  ^ 
the  Bureau  and  financed  by  loat  a  comr 
papers  in  the  market  areas  »  pare  h 
volved,  the  inventories  '  state 
monthly  studies  of  the  such  nt 

ment  of  branded  merchandi*  sibig  fc 
through  retail  grocery  stores.  libelous 

The  Washington  study  is  w  lishing 
ing  sponsored  by  the  Ttnnt 
Herald.  i 
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K  of  the  state  legislature,  said 

/\XlZOriCl  VjrrOUjP  50%  of  the  states  have  libel 

--  I  01.  1  measures  similar  to  the  one 

Trt  W©1D  OCllOOl  sought  in  Arizona  and  31  states 
^  have  established  minimum  rates 

Improve  Service  ■“''"‘“i"* 

Phoenix.  Ariz.  —  J.  Newell'  Acr«antQ 

Johnston,  editor  and  publisher  *5*  „  ^yenlS  V:rUiaea 
of  the  Douglas  Daily  Dispatch.  On  NewS  Reporting 
vjras  elect^  president  of  the  Aberdeen,  S.  D.  —  Fourteen 
Arizona  South  Dakota  extension  and  ag- 

tion,  succe^ing  Paul  Richar^,  rjcultural  agents  met  with 
publisher  of  the  «o*broofc  Trib-  Ai,grdeen  American-News  rep- 
tjneNcu’S  a  ..  .  ®  ’  resentatives  recently  for  a  dis- 

during  cussion  of  farm  news  coverage. 

ptrCoS  S-'sa/n'siMa" 

“P  newswriting  guides  which 
Sub,  Flagstaff,  second  ^ic^r^-  followed  by  the  agents 

dent;  and  L.  Diamo^,  weekly  Farm  Notebooks 

AmotM  which  they  supply  to  the  Amer- 

Phoenix,  third  vicepresident.  ipan-Newi 

was  ^e^elerted  conferees  were  guests  of 

the  American-News  at  a  noon 
secretary-treasurer.  luncheon.  Managing  Editor 

Speakers  at  the  closing  din-  Leif  Johnson  welcomed  the 
ner  meeting  included  Frank  H.  group. 

Bartholomew,  vicepresident  and 
Pacific  Division  manager  of  ,  ~  ■■ 

United  Press  Associations; - 

Charles  A.  Stauffer,  former  ! 
publisher  of  the  Arizona  Repub 
lie  and  Pho.  i,.x  Gazette;  Wil¬ 
lie  R.  Mathews,  publisher, 
ructon  Arizona  Daily  Star; 

Richard  Harless,  Arizona  con  , 
eressman,  and  Sam  McKelvie.  ;  -  . 

former  governor  of  Nebraska,  ,  /\| 

extensive  Arizona  landowner 
and  publisher  of  the  Nebraska  \ 

Farmer.  i 

The  secretary-treasurer  re¬ 
ported  93  members.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  had  23  members  in 
1940.  1  1. 

One  session  of  the  convention  I  F 

featured  a  discussion  of  jour¬ 
nalism  courses  at  the  Univer-  | 
sity  of  Arizona  by  Dr.  Me.vin  I 
Solve,  head  of  the  English  de¬ 
partment,  and  Douglas  Martin,  i 

professor  of  journalism.  They  ! 

were  introduced  by  Fred  Fin-  j 
ney,  managing  editor  of  the  V 

lucton  Daily  Star.  i 

.Martin,  former  managing  edi- 
tor,  Detroit  Free  Press,  stated  '  plov 

the  university  courses  are  I  ‘  ^ 

“geared  to  the  little  papers”  j  ixilii 

and  classes  are  governed  by  one  „i„. 

rale;  “Is  the  work  you're  do-  I  P’  ^ 

ing  work  that  will  be  accepta-  '  c<im 

ble  to  an  editor?"  ,  . 

The  courses  stress  alertness  ! 
and  initiative,  a  proper  attitude  l  fma 

toward  the  job,  cooperation  be-  j 
tween  city  room  and  the  rest  ' 
of  toe  newspaper  and  a  belief  I  ina 

in  toe  press  and  the  importance  I  ^ 

of  small  newspapers  to  the  to  1 

country,  Martin  pointed  out.  u.,,, 

A  motion  that  the  new  asso- 
ciation  president  appoint  a  |  V 

committee  of  five  members  to  i  •  , 

work  with  Martin  in  develop-  i 
jng  and  improving  the  journal-  '  Tht 

mn  courses  was  unanimously  ; 
adopted.  i 

Ui»n  motion  of  Max  Connol-  > 

*y.  editor  of  Tempe  Daily  News  \ 

Md  the  weekly  S:outhside  Prog  I 
leai,  WMkly  publishers  nam^  I 
a  committee  to  study  and  pre-  | 
f»re  legislation  for  the  next 
fc  ^®K>-slature  concerning  | 

!iki  as  making  it  pos-  i 

newspapers  to  retract 
Mlous  statements  and  estab- 
ming  a  “floor”  for  price  of 

'*Wl  advertising.  _ 

ConnoJy,  who  is  a  member 
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Disabled  Vets 
Good  Printers^ 
NEA  Head  Soys 

Boston,  Mass. — Greater  use  of 
disabled  war  veterans  in  the 
typographical  departments  of 
small  newspapers  was  urged  by 
Charles  Helfenstein,  publisher 
of  the  Caribou  (Me.)  Republi¬ 
can,  before  the  Massachusetts 
Press  Association  at  its  meeting 
here  Jan.  12. 

Helfenstein  told  approximately 
40  editors  and  publishers  that 
in  Maine  great  strides  had  been 
made  in  the  use  of  disabled  vet¬ 
erans  as  compositors,  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  State  Vet' 
erans'  Administration  office. 

“As  long  as  you  have  one  or 
two  able-bodied  men  to  change 
cases  and  do  other  such  tasks, 
you  encounter  no  difficulty  in 
having  disabled  veterans  setting 
your  type,”  he  declared.  “In  my 
own  print  shop  I  expect  to  have 


a  man  in  a  few  days  who  lost 
both  legs  at  Okinawa.” 

Helfenstein,  who  is  president 
of  the  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation,  urged  MPA  to  study  the 
possibility  of  joining  with  other 
state  press  organizations  in  New 
England,  and  setting  up  a  per¬ 
manent  office  in  Boston,  with  a 
full-time  secretary.  The  secre 
tary  would  keep  in  touch  with 
the  legislatures  of  the  six  New 
England  states,  and  would  m- 
form  the  members  of  any  devel¬ 
opment  regarding  legal  notices 
and  other  matters  of  interest  to 
the  publishers  of  small  papers. 
He  would  also  send  out  bulle 
tins  regarding  advertising  cam 
paigns  using  small  newspapers 

Plans  for  entertaining  NEA’s 
national  convention  in  Boston  in 
1950  were  discussed.  A.  Edwin 
Larsson,  editor  of  the  Wellesley 
Townsman,  presided. 

■ 

6  Strips  Added 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.  —  The 
Jamestown  Post  -  Journal  has 
added  six  more  comic  strips. 


ALL  THIS 
AND 
INCOME 


TOO..  .  Under  Our  Employee  Security  Plan 


We  believe  a  feeling  of  ix;rsonaI 
financial  security  helps  our  em¬ 
ployees  to  give  better  service  to  our 
ixilicyholders.  Almost  every  em¬ 
ployee  likes  to  look  forward  to  a 
comfortable  retirement.  He  likes  to 
feel  that  he  will  suffer  no  serious 
financial  loss  in  the  event  of  sick¬ 
ness  or  disability  during  his  work¬ 
ing  years.  He  also  wants  his  family 
to  be  taken  care  of  if  something 
hapi)ens  to  him. 

We  have  combined  all  these  needs 
into  an  “Employee  Security  Plan.” 
The  entire  cost  of  the  Plan  is 


assumed  by  the  Oimpany.  It  pro¬ 
vides  a  liberal  retirement  income 
based  on  length  of  service,  com¬ 
pensation  for  illness  or  disability 
during  employment,  sulistantial 
death  benefits  both  during  working 
years  and  after  retirement,  and  it 
enables  an  employee  to  pr«)vide  a 
continuing  income  for  a  deix;ndent 
in  the  event  of  his  own  death 
after  he  retires. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  Plan  gives 
our  employees  the  same  kind  of 
Iieace  of  mind  that  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  advocating  for  the  public. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


34  Nassau  Street.  New  York  5,  N.Y.  ?  ;  Alexander  E.  Patterson,  President 


Lottery  Regulations 

continued  from  page  14 

prizes  attached  to  them,  or  for 
which  they  may  be  redeemed, 
are  of  unequal  value. 

It's  Bingo! 

There  is  one  type  of  lottery 
which  is  carried  on  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  and  with 
which,  I  have  no  doubt,  every¬ 
one  here  is  familiar — “Bingo!” 
You  have  in  this  game  the 
awarding  of  prizes  by  means  of 
chance  and  almost  always  the 
payment  of  a  fee  to  participate 
therein,  so- that  there  are  pres¬ 
ent  all  three  elements  of  prize, 
chance  and  consideration. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  through¬ 
out  the  country  that  this  game 
referred  to  variously  by  the 
names  of  “Bingo.”  “Bunco,” 
“Keno,”  and  other  names,  is  a 
lottery.  The  difficulty  arises  be¬ 
cause  of  a  misunderstanding 
that  an  announcement  or  adver¬ 
tisement  of  such  a  game  is  ac¬ 
ceptable  in  the  mails  so  long  as 
full  details  are  not  included. 
In  other  words,  it  is  believed 
by  some  that  if  the  announce¬ 
ment  merely  carries  such  words 
as  “Party,”  or  “Games,”  or  “Big 
Game  Wednesday  Night,”  or 
just  the  printing  of  the  familiar 
dollar  sign,  such  an  announce¬ 
ment  does  not  contravene  the 
law. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  the 
c^e.  If  the  matter  under  con¬ 
sideration  is,  in  fact,  an  adver¬ 
tisement  of  a  lottery,  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  details  of  the  scheme 
renders  it  nonetheless  objection¬ 
able. 

Best  Letter  Contests 

A  highly  popular  form  of  con¬ 
test  these  days  is  the  so-called 
“best  letter”  contest  wherein 
the  prizes  are  given  for  the  best 
essays  or  statements  on  a  given 
subject,  frequently  having  to 
do  with  the  product  of  the  spon¬ 
sor  of  the  contest.  These  plans 
fall  within  that  class  of  enter 
prises  in  which  the  awards  are 
made  upon  a  basis  of  skill,  as¬ 
suming  that  the  comparative 
skill  of  the  contestants  does  de¬ 
termine  the  outcome  and  the 
winning  entry  is  not  selected 
by  some  method  of  chance. 
Therefore,  in  this  and  other  con¬ 
tests  of  skill,  the  plan  does  not 
become  a  lottery  by  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  a  requirement  that  the 
entrant  purchase  a  piece  of 
merchandise  or  furnish  some 
other  consideration.  In  such  a 
contest,  the  element  of  chance 
is  not  present. 

However,  even  in  such  a  con¬ 
test  involving  skill,  if  a  tie  is 
possible  such  as  in  “best-name” 
or  “best-slogan”  competitions, 
and  a  consideration  is  required 
from  the  contestants,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  include  a  rule  that  a 
prize  identical  with  the  one  tied 
for  will  be  awarded  to  each  ty¬ 
ing  contestant,  in  order  to  make 
such  contest  acceptable.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  possibility  of  two  or 
more  being  tied  for  one  or  more 
of  the  prizes,  makes  the  amount 
of  the  prizes  indeterminable  in 
advance  and  thus  the  element 
of  chance  comes  into  the  contest 
as  heretofore  explained. 

Prior  to  the  year  1909  the  pos¬ 


tal  lottery  statute  forbade  the 
mailing  of  matter  relating  to 
schemes  which  awarded  prizes 
dependent  upon  chance.  In  that 
year,  the  law  was  amended  to 
apply  to  schemes  wherein  the 
awarding  of  the  prizes  is  de¬ 
pendent  in  whole  or  in  part 
upon  lot  or  chance.  Thus,  in 
times  past  it  had  been  contend¬ 
ed  that  the  guessing  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  beans  in  a  glass  jar  was 
not  chance,  because  a  trained 
mathematician  might  well  be 
able  by  means  of  his  skill  to 
approximate  the  number  of 
beans,  although  admittedly 
there  was  some  chance  involved 
in  the  approximation  and  he 
could  not  definitely  ascertain 
the  exact  number  merely  by 
observing  the  receptacle  and  its 
•contents.  Since  the  amendment 
of  the  law  there  is  no  question 
that  it  applies  to  such  a  scheme, 
as  it  is  dependent  in  part  at 
least  upon  chance. 

This  applies  similarly  to  the 
prediction  of  the  number  of 
votes  cast  in  an  election,  or  the 
scores  to  be  made  in  an  athletic 
contest. 

The  law.  18  U.S.  Code  336, 
provides  that  “no  newspaper, 
circular,  pamphlet,  or  publica¬ 
tion  of  any  kind  containing  any 
advertisement  of  any  lottery” 
shall  be  carried  in  the  mails. 
In  this  connection,  it  should  be 
stated  that  it  is  held  by  our 
office  that  the  term  “advertise¬ 
ment”  applies  to  any  notice 
which  appears  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  relative  to  a  lottery, 
whether  it  is  inserted  at  the 
expense  of  the  promoters,  or  is 
merely  a  news  item. 

The  law  also  provides  that 
newspapers  “containing  any  list 
of  the  prizes  drawn  or  awarded 
by  means  of  any  such  lottery 
.  .  .  whether  said  list  contains 
any  part  or  all  of  such  prizes,” 
shall  not  be  carried  in  the  mails. 
This  portion  of  the  statute  is  of 
special  Interest  to  newspaper¬ 
men  in  connection  with  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  winners  of  the 
Irish  Sweepstakes.  The  ques¬ 
tion  arises  afresh  each  time  the 
winners  in  this  lottery  are  an¬ 
nounced.  Newspaper  items  rel¬ 
ative  to  these  winners  are  non¬ 
mailable  under  that  portion  of 
the  law  I  just  quoted.  It  should 
be  understood  that  this  applies 
equally  to  announcements  of  the 
winners  in  all  other  lotteries, 
regardless  of  who  the  operators 
might  be. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out 
that  the  postal  lottery  laws 
make  no  exception  in  favor  of 
lotteries  conducted  by  fraternal, 
charitable,  or  religious  organ 
izations.  Nor  are  these  statutes 
any  the  less  applicable  if  the 
lottery  is  permitted  by  the  law 
of  the  state  in  which  it  is  op¬ 
erated. 

■ 

On  News  Worthiness 

In  another  discussion  of  this 
subject,  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association 
put  a  series  of  questions  to  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  re¬ 
ceived  answers  similar  to  those 
contained  in  Mr.  Kelly’s  talk. 
However  the  reply  to  PNPA 
touched  on  the  recent  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Star-Times  episode  in 
this  vein: 

There  was  recently  much  dis¬ 


cussion  revolving  around  the 
question  of  the  mailability  of 
certain  newspaper  articles  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  results  of  a  lot¬ 
tery  in  which  the  original  win¬ 
ner  was  at  first  denied  his  prize. 
The  Solicitor,  after  holding  that 
such  articles,  wherein  the  lot¬ 
tery  was  incidental  to  the  news 
story,  do  not  violate  the  postal 
lottery  law,  issued  a  notice  to 
this  eflect:  Despite  the  literal 
wording  of  the  law,  it  was  not 
intended  to  exclude  from  the 
mails  publication  of  value  in 
their  own  right,  and  in  which 
the  lottery  element  is  only  inci¬ 
dental  to  a  newsworthy  event. 

■ 

NYS  Safety  Group 
Declares  Dividend 

Syracuse,  N.  Y  — William  O. 
Dapping,  managing  editor  of 
the  Auburn  Citizen-Advertiser, 
has  been  re-elected  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Publishers 
Safety  Group,  an  organization  of 
40  daily  and  100  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  which  maintain  group  em¬ 
ploye  policies  under  the  State 
Insurance  Fund.  Harry  R.  Me- 
lone,  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Citizen-Advertiser,  was  elected 
secretary. 

The  executive  committee  de¬ 
clared  a  dividend  of  25%  on 
premiums  for  the  year  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  increasing  reserves  33%, 

m 

Vetters  Is  Elected 
By  Texas  Ad  Group 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex. — Gilbert 
Vetters,  of  the  Corpus  Christi 
Caller-Times,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Texas  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Managers  As¬ 
sociation,  succe^ing  Pat  Tag¬ 
gart  of  the  Waco  News-Tribune 
and  Times  Herald.  Other  new 
officers  are  A1  Jennings  of  the 
Austin  American  -  Statesman, 
and  Roy  McKinney,  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  vicepresidents. 
Homer  Belew,  of  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram  is  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  secretary. 

Car  Raffle  Told 
In  Personal  Way 

Plant  City,  Fla. — In  a  small 
town  like  Plant  City  (pop.  10,- 
000)  the  winner  of  a  1948  auto¬ 
mobile  in  a  raffle  is  news — even 
if  it  is  against  postal  rules  to 
print  it.  Here  is  how  Editor  A. 
P.  Cooke  of  the  Plant  City  Cour¬ 
ier,  got  around  it: 

"If  Postmaster  Prewitt  will 
look  out  the  window  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  I  am' going  to  relate  a  little 
something  about  the  happy 
Christmas  that  was  experienced 
in  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  R.  Brown. 

“Last  Monday  night,  the 
stork  came  slightly  in  advance 
of  Christmas  and  left  a  little 
daughter  in  the  Brown’s  stock¬ 
ing.  Fearful  that  Santa  might 
pass  him  up  if  another  sock  were 
not  hung  out  Christmas  Eve, 
Buddy  Brown,  as  nearly  every¬ 
body  calls  him,  hung  up  another 
— this  time  in  City  Hall  park — 
which  St.  Nick  filled  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  hour  with  a  brand  new, 
1948  model  automobile.  Not 
having  a  car.  Buddy  Brown 
wrote  Santa  the  usual  note: 
“It  was  just  what  I  wanted.” 
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Higgins  Heads 
Kansas  Press 
Association 

Topeka,  Kans. — A  L.  Higgjj, 
of  the  Linn-Palmer  Recori 
moved  from  the  vicepresideacy 
into  the  presidency  of  Kansjj 
Press  Association  at  the  Mfli 
annual  convention  here  last 


Left  to  right:  Larry  Miller,  mqs. 
tary-manager;  George  W.  Marbk 
retiring  president,  and  A.  L  Ifig. 
gins,  new  president  of  Koomi 
Press  Association. 

week.  R.  M.  Seaton,  Coffeyvillt 
Journal,  treasurer,  advanced  to 
vicepresident,  and  Max  S.  SCI 
ler,  Russell  Record,  was  elected 
treasurer.  Larry  Miller,  T> 
peka,  is  the  secretary-manago 

Higgins  succeeds  George  W 
Marble,  Fort  Scott  Tribwif 
Monitor,  who  presided  at  the 
three^ay  convention  attended 
by  approximately  275  editon 
and  publishers  of  Kansas 
lies  and  dailies  and  their  wivei 

Kansas  Press  Service,  Inc 
elected  William  A.  Blair,  Ot 
wego  Independent,  as  presido; 
to  succeed  Leonard  McCalk 
Jr.,  of  Garnett.  John  Redmond 
Burlington  Republican,  m 
elected  vicepresident.  Lairj 
Miller  serves  as  secretary-treu 
urer. 

Frank  Miller,  St.  Mary’s  Stv 
was  named  membership  chik 
man  on  the  executive  comait 
tee  and  Earl  Woodward,  Olxr 
lire  Herald,  was  elected  frat 
the  sixth  district.  Wendell  Hod 
bard,  Hugoton  Hermes,  wt 
elected  to  head  the  “bette 
newspaper  clinic”  for  the  IM 
convention. 

The  Young  Editors  group  i 
the  KPA  elected  Max  Moslej 
president,  and  Sam  Shade,  » 
retary.  _  J 

Clinics  ”and  round-tablra  t 
help  the  editors  and  publish#! 
produce  better  weeklies  w 
dailies  were  held  with  partia 
lar  attention  on  content  s# 
form  with  Lon  L.  Robinson 
Jr.,  as  moderator  and  Elm* 
Beth,  of  Kansas  University,  w 
Ralph  Lashbrook,  of  Kan» 
State  College,  leading  the  dii 
cussion. 

A  clinic  on  advertising,  ® 
culation  and  labor  and  mechiK 
cal  problems  had  Byron  Gu* 
as  moderator,  and  the  follows 
as  discussion  leaders:  A.J- 
Higgins,  Lon  Robinson,  D* 
Reid,  Jack  Harris,  Rodge**.'  o 
Zelley,  James  A  Cinna^  t 
Henry  Jameson  and  Lein*  ti 
Schenck.  P 

Capper  Publications,  Inc,  #  j; 
tertained  the  members. 

.nil  ^ 

■  B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  January  17,  ^ 
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Arkansas  Group 
Hears  Report 
On  School  Plan 

Uttle  Rock,  Ark  — Arkansas 
newspaper  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  heard  a  United  States  sena¬ 
tor  and  a  distinguished  south¬ 
ern  editor  urge  support  for  the 
Ibrshall  Plan;  recommended 
some  changes  in  the  state  uni- 
rersity's  journalism  curriculum 
end  training,  and  elected  new 
officers  at  their  midwinter  meet¬ 
ing  here  last  week. 

Newly  elected  president  of 
the  Arkansas  Press  Association 
is  J.  H.  Beerstecher  of  Mal¬ 
vern.  Other  officers  are:  M.  J. 
Gillespie  of  DeValls  Bluff,  W. 
L.  Love  of  Warren  and  Tom  Al¬ 
len  of  Brinkley,  vicepresidents; 
K.  A.  Engel  of  Little  Rock, 
treasurer.  The  new  board  of 
directors  includes;  Ells  L.  Huff 
of  Newport,  retiring  president; 
A.  P.  Murray  of  Wynne;  Guy 
Sadler  of  Rison,  Charles  Goslee 
of  El  Dorado  and  C.  A.  VerBeck 
of  Fordyce. 

Headline  speakers  for  the 
iwo-day  convention  included 
Senator  J.  William  Fulbright, 
who  declared  that  failure  to 
adopt  the  Marshall  Plan  would 
prove  far  more  costly  than  the 
positive  action  proposed  by  Sec¬ 
retary  Marshall. 

A  similar  note  was  sounded 
by  Frank  Ahlgren,  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
who  made  a  trip  to  Europe  last 
summer  as  a  special  consultant 
to  American  military  authori- 
tiei  Mr.  Ahlgren  declared,  “The 
Marshall  Plan  is  the  practical 
and  hopeful  solution.  Cost  of 
the  plan,  and  assurance  of  peace, 
is  small  compared  to  the  cost 
of  war.” 


lournaliam  Training  Study 
Allen  Tilden,  city  editor  of 
the  Arkansas  Democrat,  report¬ 
ed  on  a  study  made  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  which  he  is  chairman, 
looking  toward  improvement  of 
joumallsm  training  at  the  Uni- 
veraity  of  Arkansas. 

The  committee  recommended 
expansion  of  the  university’s 
jouMlism  curriculum  and  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  journalism 
on  a  four-year  basis.  The  com¬ 
mittee  also  recommended  that 
the  Arkansas  Traveler,  student 
newspaper,  be  converted  to  a 
duly  and  printed  in  a  univer- 
fltyowned  plant,  and  used  as  a 
^laboratory’’  for  training  of  stu- 
OHits.  The  committee  also  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  Arkansas 
Association  establish  an 
wployment  service  to  help 
Arkarwas  college  gradu- 
ws  in  positions  in  Arkansas 
newspapers,  and  that  the  state’s 
wushers  give  employment 
?“^nce  to  Arkansas  stu- 

<RQa. 


®**Ty  S.  Ashmore,  editorial 
PJge  editor  of  the  Arkansas  Ga- 
Mid  the  editors  have  an 
to  “speak  out  freely 
“<*  irankly’’  on  matters  of  pub- 
im  wncern, 

■s»ciation  adopted  a  res- 
K,  it"  ^tsmpproving  an  effort 
Bureau  of  In- 
Revenue  to  classify  news- 
J*P«r  dutributors  and  carriers 
« employes. 


$30,956  Raised 
In  Fort  Worth 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — More  than 
6,000  needy  Fort  Worth  children 
got  Christmas  gifts  from  the 
$30,956.89  collected  by  the  36th 
annual  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  Goodfellow  Fund,  largest 
amount  ever  contributed. 

More  than  2,000  individuals 
gave  to  the  fund  directly,  while 
hundreds  of  others  contributed 
through  478  club,  union,  church 
groups  and  other  organizations. 
Bundles  were  delivered  to  the 
doors  of  1.549  families. 


Crockett  Becomes 
CAM  in  New  York 

C.  John  Crockett,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  national  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  has 
been  appointed 
classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager 
of  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

Crockett 
joined  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  in 
1928  after  grad¬ 
uation  from  Ge¬ 
neva  College, 

Heavier  Falls, 

Pa.  His  first 
assignment  was 
in  the  classified 
department  and  he  later  worked 
on  classified  display,  specializ¬ 
ing  on  real  estate  and  resort 
advertising.  In  1938  he  became 
a  member  of  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  staff. 

He  succeeds  Lou  L.  Heaton, 
who  will  remain  in  an  advisory 
capacity  with  the  title  of  classi¬ 
fied  counsellor.  Heaton  joined 
the  Herald  Tribune  20  years  ago 
as  head  of  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment. 


Crockett 


'38-'47  Grocery  Audit 

To  provide  grocery  merchan¬ 
disers  with  information  about 
the  food  buying  habits  of  its 
reading  audience,  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  the  grocery  products 
section  of  its  fifth  biennial  Con¬ 
tinuing  Home  Study.  The  sur¬ 
vey  gives  a  complete  picture  of 
grocery  purchasing  by  H-T  fam¬ 
ilies  from  1938  to  1M7. 
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Which  of  These  Do  You  Need? 


IT’S  YOURS 


Through  an 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Want  Ad. 


★ 

SCARCE  ARTICLES?  Simple!  If  you 
need  something  that’s  hard  to  find, 
here’s  the  time-and-money-saving  way 
to  get  a  good  used  one  of  whatever’, 
wanted.  Just  tell  us  what’s  needed,  and 
we'll  put  a  Want  Ad  on  the  scent  at 
oiK'e. 


★ 

JOB:  This  will  pul  you  to  work!  De¬ 
cide  where  you  want  to  go.  then  tell  us 
all  about  your  qualifications  for  the 
job.  your  experience,  and  any  special 
informaUon  you  think  the  Boss’d  like. 
That's  all !  Your  Situation  Wanted  Ad 
does  the  rest.  Write  or  drop  by  the 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Classified  De- 
i>:irtment  today. 


★ 

SPACE?  Yours  speedily!  Through 
folks  who  need  the  equipment  you  no 
longer  use  or  want.  To  get  the  extra 
space  you  need,  weed  out  the  “don’t 
wants”  from  your  composing  room  and 
press  room,  and  swap  them  for  dollars 
quickly  and  easily  through  an  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  For  Sale  Ad. 


■k 

NEWSPAPER?  Coming  Up!  Yes. 
whether  you  want  a  daily,  weekly, 
trade  paper  or  a  partnership,  the  quick, 
easy  way  to  get  it  is  the  way  it’s  always 
N'iiig  found  for  other  newspapermen — 
with  an  EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  Publi- 
<'ation  Wanteil  -Ad.  Start  making  your 
contacts  at  once  by  writing  us  today. 


★ 

CLIENTS?  No  trouble  at  all!  Not 
with  an  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Want 
Ad,  telling  them  about  the  quick,  effi¬ 
cient  service  you  offer.  .And  no  trouble 
getting  a  Want  Ad  either.  All  you 
need  do  Is  tell  us  the  kind  of  service 
you  offer. 


k 

WORKERS  ?  Why  sure !  Here’s  how : 
let  an  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Help 
Wanted  Ad  tell  what  kind  of  a  job  you 
have  open  and  what  experience  or 
training  you  expect  from  applicants. 
With  this  ad  letting  Job-hunters  in  on 
the  secret,  you’re  on  the  calling  list 
of  many  GOOD  workers. 


If  none  of  these  fill  Today’s  Need  for  you,  there’s  a  Want 
Ad  that’s  just  right  for  it.  So  take  the  same  easy  method. 
Phone  or  write 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Tower  •  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Tel.:  BRyant  9-3052 


★  SOMt  NEED  A  WANTAO  CAN  FILL  FOR 
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NAEA  Convention 

continued  from  page  7 

tin  and  chairman  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  governing  board,  an¬ 
nounced  that  dues  pledged  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  March 
1  now  total  $993,000.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  confidence  that  the  $1,- 
000,000  goal  set  when  the  ex¬ 
pansion  plan  was  started  three 
years  ago  would  be  achieved 
for  the  first  time  and  probably 
exceeded  this  year. 

Manzer  Is  Chairman 

The  Bureau’s  program,  oc¬ 
cupying  nearly  all  of  the  Tues¬ 
day  morning  session,  was  one  of 
five  meetings  devoted  to  “strict¬ 
ly  business.” 

Sunday  was  given  over  to 
board  and  committee  meetings. 
On  Monday  the  convention  was 
called  together  by  Mr.  Manzer, 
program  chairman,  and  the 
delegates  were  welcomed  by 
outgoing  President  James  W. 
Egan,  Jr.,  of  the  Toledo  Blade. 
The  past  year,  Mr.  Egan  said, 
saw  more  progress  than  ever 
before  in  the  development  of 
the  newspaper  advertising  field 
and  of  mutually  beneficial  rela¬ 
tions  between  newspapers  and 
advertisers. 

Chief  order  of  business  in  the 
Monday  morning  session  was  a 
talk  on  sa.es  training  methods 
by  Loyal  Phillips  of  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Item,  author  of 
the  booklet  on  sales  practices 
issued  by  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

Among  training  methods  he 
recommended  were: 

1.  Salesmen  calling  on  retail 
accounts  should  occasionally  go 
on  buying  trips  with  store  per¬ 
sonnel,  to  become  more  fami.iar 
with  retail  problems. 

2.  They  should  also  spend 
some  time  in  retailers’  adver¬ 
tising  departments. 

3.  Similarly,  classified  ad  per¬ 
sonnel  in  special  fields,  e.  g., 
real  estate,  should  familiarize 
themselves  thoroughly  with 
activities  and  problems  in  the 
business. 

4.  Salesmen  should  increase 
their  use  of  visual  presenta¬ 
tions,  especially  those  prepared 
for  specific  accounts,  rather 
than  depending  on  any  verbal 
sales  approach. 

In  a  list  of  “10 .  command¬ 
ments”  for  ad  salesmen,  Mr. 
Phillips  urged  them,  among 
other  things,  to  strive  not  for 
larger  but  more  productive 
copy;  know  their  newspapers, 
their  markets  and  their  cus¬ 
tomers;  stick  to  business  in  cus¬ 
tomer  interviews;  practice  the 
Golden  Rule. 

Conlee  a  Speaker 

The  role  of  promotion  in  the 
newspaper  industry  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  Court  Conlee,  pro¬ 
motion  and  research  manager 
of  the  Milwaukee  (WLs.)  Jour¬ 
nal.  Promotion,  he  noted,  has  be¬ 
come  more  centralized  on  most 
papers,  thus  freeing  from  such 
activities  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  circulation  department 
and  various  editorial  depart¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  Conlee  declared  that 
present  promotion  expenditures, 
averaging  $503  for  every  1,000 
readers,  was  somewhat  low  for 


the  promotion  and  research 
activities  developed  within  re¬ 
cent  years.  The  figure  was 
taken  from  a  recent  survey  of 
newspaper  promotion,  by  Rich¬ 
ard  Guylay  &  Associates,  re¬ 
ported  in  E.  &  P. 

“There  is  still  too  much  cheap, 
wasteful  promotion,”  said  Mr. 
Conlee,  “and  not  enough 
thoughtfulness  or  conception  of 
what  a  promotion  department 
can  do  in  community  service, 
where  the  newspaper  has  the 
edge  over  all  other  organiza¬ 
tions.” 

George  Gould  of  the  New 
Haven  ( Conn. )  Register  re¬ 
ported  that  the  “Fight  Cancer” 
drive  started  by  the  newspapers 
two  years  ago  under  his  chair¬ 
manship,  has  resulted  in  _  the 
establishment  of  cancer  clinics 
in  many  cities.  More  than  2,- 
000,000  lines  of  advertising 
have  been  run  in  the  appeal, 
he  said.  He  urged  continued 
support  by  the  newspapers  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society’s 
program. 

At  the  Monday  luncheon, 
Paul  S.  Willis,  president  of  the 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  predicted  ever  closer 
cooperation  between  the  news¬ 
papers  and  grocery  manufac¬ 
turers.  Through  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  he  said,  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  has  helped  the 
latter  in  developing  valuable 
market  information.  As  a  case 
in  point,  he  noted  the  recent 
arrangement  whereby  regu.ar 
reports  go  to  the  GMA  on  find¬ 
ings  of  the  retail  store  audits 
conducted  under  Bureau  super¬ 
vision  in  12  cities  across  the 
country,  with  more  cities  to  be 
added. 

Mr.  Willis  also  lauded  the 
food  editors  of  the  newspapers 
for  their  cooperation  with  the 
grocery  industry,  and  expressed 
satisfaction  with  the  food  edi¬ 
tors’  conferences  directed  by  J. 
H.  Sawyer  of  Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker  Co.,  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

The  GMA  head  said  grocery 
manufacturers  in  1947  had  in¬ 
creased  their  newspaper  linage 
over  the  previous  year  by  38%. 
Larger  budgets  are  due  in  1948, 
he  reported.  As  the  newspapers 
make  their  medium  more  pro 
ductive,  more  advertising  dol¬ 
lars  are  destined  for  them  from 
the  food  industry,  he  said. 

In  the  Tuesday  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion,  Karl  T.  Finn  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  ( O. )  Times-Star,  chair¬ 
man  of  NAEA’s  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  committee,  reported  on 
the  internship  project  of  last 
summer,  in  which  four  journal¬ 
ism  instructors  spent  10  weeks 
in  the  advertising  departments 
of  newspapers  getting  practical 
experience. 

With  aid  from  NAEA  mem¬ 
bers,  the  successful  1947  pro¬ 
ject  can  be  resumed  and  prob¬ 
ably  expanded  in  1948,  he  said. 

Gains  in  Co-op  Ada 

Jess  Fleck  of  the  Detroit 
Times,  chairman  of  the  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  committee,  re¬ 
ported  “fine  factory  and  dealer 
cooperative  programs”  were  at 
a  new  high  in  1947,  with  much 
of  the  linage  going  at  general 
rates.  Among  le^ing  adver¬ 
tisers  in  this  field  he  named 
appliance  manufacturers  such 


Aubrey  Murray,  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Times-Picayune.  and  Char¬ 
les  J.  Feldmann,  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register-  Tribune,  president  of  the 
ANAN  Network. 

as  Bendix,  Crosley.  Launderall. 
Emerson,  Maytag,  Zenith,  etc. 

There  was  a  minimum  of  un¬ 
fair  competition  on  the  part  of 
newspapers,  he  said,  and  only 
one  known  case  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  field  where  a  newspaper 
not  on  the  national  ad  list  tried 
to  influence  the  distributors  to 
abandon  the  factory’s  general 
rate  program  and  run  at  retail 
rates. 

“If  we  keep  up  the  good  rec¬ 
ord  of  non  interference,”  he 
said,  “the  growth  of  general 
rate  cooperative  linage  will  con¬ 
tinue  and  will  take  business 
from  competing  media.”  The 
year  1948  will  see  a  consider¬ 
able  increase  in  such  linage,  he 
forecast. 

One  of  the  most  provocative 
and  best-received  talks  was  that 
of  Hays  MacFarland  at  the 
MiOnday  afternoon  session.  Mr. 
MacFarland,  president  of  Mac¬ 
Farland,  Aveyard  agency,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  agency  man’s  view 
of  newspaper  sel.ing. 

“Newspaper  publishers  by  na¬ 
ture  are  fighters,”  he  said.  “But 
when  they  carry  this  into  the 
advertising  field,  the  results  are 
not  too  good.” 

There  has  been  little  con¬ 
structive  selling  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field,  he  said,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  media.  He 
urged  that  newspapers  do  more 
selling  of  the  medium  and  l^s 
breaking  down  of  competitive 
newspapers. 

Appliance  manufacturers  are 
planning  vastly  increased  ad 
budgets  for  1948,  said  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Farland,  and  much  of  the  in¬ 
crease  will  go  into  newspapers 
if  the  medium  is  sold  “construc¬ 
tively,  intelligently  and  dra¬ 
matically.” 

In  his  experience,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Farland  said,  there  are  four  pri¬ 
mary  requirements  for  success 
in  newspaper  advertising:  good 
copy,  continuity,  planning,  and 
dominant  space.  “Given  a  le¬ 
gitimate  product,”  he  added, 
“this  formula  never  fails.” 

He  urged  the  newspapers  to 
give  more  emphasis  to  contin¬ 
uity  in  their  selling.  “Radio 
caught  the  newspapers  asleep,” 
he  said,  “when  it  instituted  the 
13-week  contract.” 

Mr.  MacFarland  said  one  of 
his  clients.  Zenith  Radio,  was 
notably  successful  in  its  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  1947.  Us¬ 
ing  large  space  in  189  dailies, 
he  reported,  the  firm  had  $43,- 
000,0()0  sales  in  the  first  six 
months  of  the  fiscal  year.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  this  figure 
will  have  more  than  doubled, 
he  said. 


Thomas  Walker,  of  Sawyer. 
Ferguson  -  Walker,  speaking  m 
behalf  of  the  American  Aa» 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Reprene. 
tatives,  said  agencies  ought  k 
be  “more  intelligent”  in  thdi 
space  buying,  and  that  the  “to 
brass  should  pay  as  much  atteg. 
tion  to  the  media  departing 
as  to  the  creative  work.” 

Newspaper  sel.ing,  he 
has  been  for  some  time  and  g 
now  constructive.  “Dog  eat-dof 
competition  Is  in  the  distant 
past.”  he  said. 

George  Gilbertsen,  of  Johj 
W.  Cullen  Co.,  AANR  president 
reported  on  the  association’s  tc 
tivities  and  urged  newspape 
men  to  avail  themselves  of  tht 
half-dozen  presentations  it  to 
produced  for  display  to  advtr 
tisers  and  agencies. 

Herbert  Tushingham  of  tht 
Camden  IN.  J. )  Courier-  Pok 
president  of  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Adverth 
ing  Managers,  said  classiilal 
rates  can  be  increased  in  many 
cities,  but  the  rate  of  increax 
depends  on  the  local  situation. 
He  emphasized,  however,  that 
what  raises  are  instituted 
should  be  limited  to  comma 
cial  advertisers.  “Don’t  dan 
touch  transient  business,”  he 
said,  “the  housewife  and  the 
other  transient  advertisers  an 
the  ones  creating  reader  trallic 
for  your  classified  coumoi 
Keep  the  rates  to  them  low." 

At  the  Tuesday  morning  s» 
sion,  just  before  the  Bureau  «l 
Advertising’s  portion  of  the  pro 
gram,  Herbert  Wyman  of  to 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  report 
ed  on  the  work  of  his  con^t 
tee  which  works  jointly  with  i 
similar  committee  from  the  Ni 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Am 
ciation. 

Roundtable  Talka 

The  1947  activities  of  the  joint 
committee,  he  said,  has  created 
enlightenment  and  understand 
ing  between  the  retailers  and 
newspapers.  He  urged  con 
tinued  cooperation,  on  the  loci 
level,  to  help  retailers  make 
their  newspaper  advertiiiig 
more  productive. 

At  the  Tuesday  luncheon. 
W.  A.  Patterson,  president  ol 
United  Air  Lines,  discussed 
“The  Job  of  Air  Transportato 
in  1948.” 

Tuesday  afternoon  was  givec 
over  to  off-the-record  round 
table  discussions,  in  four  grov 
meetings,  under  the  gensn. 
chairmanship  of  Sam  R.  Bloon 
of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Tim 
Herald. 

'Youth  Talent  Exhibit' 

Highlight  of  the  closing  w 
sion  on  Wednesday  morning  w 
a  report  of  the  Grand 
( Mich. )  Herald’s  “Youth  Takn: 
Exhibit,”  by  Robert  H.  Lampee 
promotion  manager  of  Federated 
Publications,  Inc. 

Carried  out  in  cooperate 
with  the  Public  Museum,  w 
exhibit  drew  20,000  persons  a 
six  days. 

A  sound  motion  pictur^  " 
Happened  in  Greenfield,”  tf 
viewed  the  “Greenfield  (Mte 
Experiment”  in  the  pro®** 
of  brand  name  products. 

Abt,  president  of  the  Bite 
Names  Foundation,  declared 
significant  that  more  and  nte 
( Continued  on  page  64) 
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27  Will  Participate 
In  City  Desk  Seminar 


Bodgn  Koehl 


TWENTY  -  SEVEN  newspaper¬ 
men  will  study  and  analyze 
aspects  of  city  desk  work  at 
the  American 
Press  Institute 
seminar  for  city 
editors  begin- 
n  i  n  g  Monday,  T 

Jan.  19,  at  Co-  ^ 

lumbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York 

City  editors 
and  assistant 
city  editors,  JPR 

they  represent 
newspapers  in 
every  section  of  Levin 

the  country. 

“Se.ection  of  members  for  this 
seminar  was  difbcult  because  of 
the  large  number  of  nomina¬ 
tions,”  Director  Floyd  Taylor 
said.  ‘‘Our  physical  facilities 
limit  us  to  27  and  we  prefer  25. 
We  want  to  emphasize  that 
qualified  applicants  whom  we 
could  not  accept  this  year  will 
be  the  first  to  be  accepted  next 
year.” 

The  members  will  hear  55 
guest  experts  discuss  methods 
by  which  city  desk  work  can 
be  improved.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  sueh  technical  fields 
as  the  organization  and  oper¬ 
ation  of  city  desks  and  report¬ 
ing  staffs;  liaison  with  photo¬ 
graphic  departments  and  other 
desks;  on-the-job  training  of  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers;  and 
methods  of  achieving  more  clar¬ 
ity  in  writing  and  more  thor¬ 
oughness  in  reporting. 

Specific  fields  of  local  news 
will  be  discussed  by  reporters, 
editors  and  specialists.  In  addi¬ 
tion  there  will  be  a  session  on 
areas  where  news  coverage 
might  be  developed. 

'The  seminar  sessions  also  will 
include  methods  of  eliminating 
the  causes  of  libel;  investiga¬ 
tions  and  exposures;  campaigns 
for  civic  betterment  and  char¬ 
ities;  and  methods  of  conduct¬ 
ing  local  opinion  polls. 

The  seminar  members  ( city 
editors  unless  otherwise  desig¬ 
nated)  are: 

Null  F.  Adams,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar. 

Francis  T.  Aheam,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times. 

Vincent  F.  X.  Belleau,  Lewis¬ 
ton  (Me.)  Evening  Journal. 

John  A.  Blethen,  assistant. 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times. 

John  Bruce,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

Robert  W.  Crater,  Columbus 
(O.)  Citizen. 

Maurice  R.  Cronan,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant. 

John  B.  Davis,  Williamsport 
(Pa.)  Grit. 

Frank  C.  Ferguson,  Spokane 
( Wash. )  Spokesman-Review. 

John  Herchenroeder,  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal. 

James  A.  Hodges,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Daily  News. 

Herbert  E.  Koehl,  Dayton 
(O.)  Daily  News. 

Zelmor  Levin,  executive  and 
city  editor,  Woonsocket  (R.  I.) 
Call. 


Hugh  A.  Lewis,  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

H.  Rodney  Luery,  New  Bruns¬ 


wick  (N.  J. )  Daily  Home  News. 

A.  Alfred  Marcello,  assistant 
night  city  editor,  •  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram. 

George  H.  Martin.  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Times. 

Harry  Mauck,  Jr.,  Council 
Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil. 

Arthur  G.  McMahon,  Passaic 
(N.  J.)  Herald  News. 

Joseph  Murray,  night  editor, 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News. 

Richard  D.  Peters,  assistant, 
Cleveland  (O.)  Press. 

Harry  F.  Stacks,  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Intelligencer  Journal. 

C.  Elliott  Stocker,  Providence 
( R.  I. )  Journal. 

William  M.  Stucky,  city  and 
executive  editor,  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Leader. 

^rshall  Stross,  Dayton  (O.) 
Herald. 

S.  Vincent  Townsend,  Birm¬ 
ingham  (Ala.)  News. 

Edwin  Tribble,  assistant, 
Washington  (D.  C. )  Star. 

API  Issues  Last  Call 

For  Cable  Editors 

FLOYD  TAYLOR,  director  of 

the  American  Press  Institute, 
requests  that  any  further  nomi¬ 
nations  for  the  Seminar  on  Tele¬ 
graph  and  Cable  News  be  made 
by  telegram  as  members  of  the 
seminar  must  be  selected  soon. 
The  seminar  will  open  March  1. 

Strong  emphasis  will  be  given 
during  the  sessions  to  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  and 
Russia.  The  seminar  will  be 
designed  for  telegraph  and 
cable  editors,  editorial  writers 
and  other  newspapermen  whose 
work  requires  understanding  of 
American  foreign  policy. 

The  final  seminar  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  program  of  the  Institute 
will  be  one  on  State  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  will  open  May  3 
and  will  be  designed  for  state 
house  correspondents,  editorial 
writers  on  state  affairs  and 
other  men  of  similar  interests. 
The  deadline  for  nominations 
will  be  March  22. 

■ 

Nelson  with  AAAA 

August  A.  Nelson  has  joined 
the  executive  staff  at  New  York 
headquarters  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  to  assist  Richard  L.  Scheid- 
ker,  assistant  exeeutive  secre¬ 
tary,  in  the  field  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Creative  Services. 


Murray 
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Wage-Hour  Hearing 

continued  from  page  15 


whether  the  newspaper  had  20 
employes  or  1,000. 

“More  than  60%  of  the  daily 
newspapers  in  the  United  States 
have  circulations  of  less  than 
10,000  and  have  comparatively 
small  staffs.  When  290  jobs  are 
divided  among  50  people  or  less, 
it  is  inevitable  that  even  the 
chief  executive  will  perform 
many  different  jobs.  As  the  size 
of  a  newspaper  staff  decreases, 
so  does  the  possibility  that  even 
one  employe  will  be  able  to 
claim  exemption.” 

The  other  publishers’  wit¬ 
nesses,  representing  all  sizes  of 
papers,  agreed  with  this  testi¬ 
mony. 

Guild  Wants  Salary  Test 

The  guild  representative  rec¬ 
ommended  the  substitution  “of 
eight  hours  of  permissible  non¬ 
exempt  work  per  week  in  lieu 
of  the  percentage  test”  and  an 
increase  of  the  salary  minimum 
to  $500  a  month.  t 

“A  reasonable  salary  test,” 
Mr.  Eubanks  said,  “simplifies 
application  of  the  regulations 
and  this  same  purpose  is  served 
by  reducing  the  non  exempt 
work  test  to  a  fixed  period  of 
hours.” 

In  answer  to  a  question  from 
one  of  the  witnesses,  he  said 
the  “Guild  is  not  compelling 
publishers  to  pay  these  people 
$500  a  month.  They  can  earn 
$50  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
but  pay  them  when  they  work 
overtime.” 

Discussing  the  salary  exemp¬ 
tion,  Hardy,  representing  267 
daily  and  weekly  papers  in 
Pennsylvania,  said:  “You  refer 
to  a  petition  by  the  United  Elec¬ 
trical  Radio  and  Machine  Work¬ 
ers  of  America  asking  that  an 
employe  be  compensated  for 
services  on  a  salary  or  fee  basis 
at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  $500 
a  month  to  qualify  as  an  execu¬ 
tive,  administrative  or  profes¬ 
sional  employe.  This  wouldn’t 
be  sound  as  applied  to  many 
small  businesses  that  do  not 
earn  a  net  profit  of  $500  a 
month.  There  are  many  small 
communities  in  which  almost  no 
one  earns  that  amount.” 

Testimony  for  and  against 
the  $500  a  month  salary  was 
divided  sharply  between  the 
publishers’  representatives  and 
Eubanks.  Most  of  it  centered 
on  the  type  of  work  performed, 
with  the  editorial  and  repor- 
torial  workers  being  the  focus 
of  difference. 

No  Standard  of  Production 

Williams  testified: 

“Reporters,  editorial  writers, 
etc.,  are  not  measured  in  their 
work  by  any  daily  standard  of 
production  as  is  the  case  of  non¬ 
professional  workers.  A  news 
reporter  has  no  minimum  pro¬ 
duction  to  meet.  He  functions 
without  close  supervision  and 
frequently  beyond  the  immedi¬ 
ate  control  of  his  superior.  TTiis 
freedom  of  action  is  directly  re¬ 
lated  to  the  creative  nature  of 
his  work.  Some  reporters  are 
actually,  except  in  a  general 
way,  their  own  bosses,  regulat¬ 
ing  their  own  time.  All  of  them 


must  be  inspired  and  motivated 
in  their  production  efforts  by 
considerations  that  are  intellec¬ 
tual  and  creative  and  must,  of 
necessity  therefore,  have  quali¬ 
ties  of  studiousness,  scholarli- 
ness  and  trained  thinking. 
Their  production  is  not  meas¬ 
ured  by  quantity  which  is  the 
usual  measure  of  non-profes¬ 
sion  workers. 

“The  professional  man  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  pursuit  of  an  ob¬ 
jective  measured  only  by  his  in¬ 
tellectual  capacity.  The  range 
of  his  production  is  over  a  peri¬ 
od  of  time  not  measurable  by  an 
eight-hour  day  or  a  40-hour 
week.  Hence,  his  compensation 
cannot  properly  be  based  on  an 
eight-hour  day  or  a  40-hour 
week.  Newspaper  reporters,  ed¬ 
itorial  workers  and  others  in 
the  news  and  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  regularly  work  under 
conditions  embodying  these  pro¬ 
fessional  characteristics. 

“In  theory,  the  payment  of 
premium  for  overtime  work  is 
compensated  for  by  at  least  a 
pro  rata  premium  in  production. 
Thus,  a  printer  working  48 
hours  can  be  expected  to  pro¬ 
duce  at  least  one-fifth  more 
work  than  he  would  produce 
in  40  hours.  No  such  increase 
may  be  expected  from  a  pro¬ 
fessional  employe.  He  may,  in¬ 
deed,  produce  not  more  but  less, 
or  nothing  at  all,  because  the 
processes  with  which  he  deals 
are  intellectual  and  creative  and 
are  not  subject  to  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  a  mechanical  produc¬ 
tion.” 

Qualifications  of  Reporter 

Williams  continued  with  the 
qualifications  of  a  reporter:  his 
reliability  in  appraising  facts; 
he  must  be  his  own  judge  of  the 
importance  and  significance  of 
facts  and  events;  be  a  reliable 
investigator;  his  ability  to 
screen  material;  and  last,  writ¬ 
ing  ability.  “These  are  the  es¬ 
sentials  whether  the  newspaper 
be  large  or  small.” 


Testimony  of  the  witnesses 
representing  the  other  publish¬ 
ers’  groups  was  similar.  The 
ANPA  statement  quoted  govern¬ 
ment  authorities  and  journalism 
college  professors  in  backing  the 
contention  that  newspapermen 
belong  to  a  “profession.” 

However,  Eubanks  said:  “The 
Guild  recognizes  the  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  performance  required  of 
newspaper  workers  in  discharg¬ 
ing  their  responsibility  to  the 
community.  Using  the  term 
“professional”  in  a  broad  and 
popular  sense,  the  development 
of  high  professional  standards 
of  work  and  ethics  is  essential 
to  an  adequate  and  free  press. 
The  public  expects,  and  is  en¬ 
titled  to  such  professional 
standards.  But  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  elements  vital  to  pro¬ 
fessional  status  are  lacking  in 
the  newspaperman’s  job.  The 
guild  statement  went  on  to 
quote  an  essay  by  Henry  L. 
Mencken,  publish^  in  1927, 
which  said,  in  part: 

“(The  journalist)  ‘remains, 
for  all  his  dreams,  a  hired  man 
— the  owner  downstairs,  or  even 
the  business  manager,  though  he 
doesn’t  do  it  very  often  now, 
is  still  free  to  demand  his  head 
— and  the  hired  man  is  not  a 
professional  man.  .  .  .  Above  all, 
he  is  unable,  as  yet,  to  control 
admission  to  his  craft.  It  is  con¬ 
stantly  recruited,  on  its  lowest 
levels,  from  men  who  have  lit¬ 
tle  professional  training  or  none 
at  all,  and  some  of  these  men 
master  its  chief  mysteries  very 
quickly.  Thus  even  the  most 
competent  journalists  face  at  all 
times  a  severe  competition, 
easily  expanded  at  need,  and 
cannot  afford  to  be  too  saucy. 
When  a  managing  editor  Is  fired 
there  is  always  another  one 
waiting  to  take  his  place,  but 
there  is  seldom  another  place 
waiting  for  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor.’  ” 

Professionalism  Denied 

For  further  proof  that  edi- 


SALARY  RANGES  ON  PNPA  PAPERS 

To  substantiate  arguments  presented  at  the  Wage-Hour  bearing,  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  submitted  this  survey  conducted  between  Dec. 
26,  1947,  and  Jan.  8,  1948.  It  shows  salary  ranges  of  executive  and  adminis¬ 
trative  employes  on  Pennsylvania  Daily  and  Weekly  newspapers  (not  including 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.) 

28  Daily  Newspapers 

Salary  range  weekly 


Title 

Managing  Editor  . 

Business  Manager  . . . .  i . . 
.-Vdvertising  Manager  .... 
Circulation  Manager  .... 

City  Editor  . 

Mechanical  Superintendent 

Office  Manager . 

Confidential  Secretary  . . . 

Total  . 

Percentage  . 


Managing  Editor  . 

Business  Manager  . 

.Vdvertising  Manager  . . . . 

Circulation  Manager . 

City  Editor  . 

Mechanical  Superintendent 

Office  Manager  . 

Confidential  Secretary  ... 

ToUl  . 

Percentage  . 


More 

430-$50 

$50-875 

$75-$100 

than  $100 

Total 

....  1 

7 

7 

11 

26 

....  1 

4 

7 

11 

23 

....  2 

9 

7 

8 

26 

....  5 

9 

6 

4 

24 

....  1 

10 

10 

2 

23 

14 

7 

3 

24 

6 

3 

3 

12 

4 

5 

1 

10 

....14 

64 

47 

43 

168 

....  9% 

37% 

28% 

26% 

1007 

18  WiKKLY 

Newspapers 

9 

2 

4 

15 

2 

1 

3 

!  3 

i 

3 

1 

8 

....  2 

1 

3 

....  3 

'i 

4 

8 

■4 

i 

13 

.  4 

2 

6 

....  3 

3 

6 

....15 

~~24 

12 

7 

58 

....26% 

42% 

20% 

12% 

100®,< 

Circulation  range — dailies — 2,900  to  23,000. 
Circulation  range — weeklies — 850  to  5,400. 


tarial  and  reportorial  workei 
are  not  members  of  a  prof^ 
Sion,  the  guild  listed  definj. 
tions  of  a  “professional”  by 
Administrator  of  the  Wage  ag^ 
Hour  Law  in  1941,  in  the  Mu. 
ual  of  Job  Classifications  b 
1943,  and  also  a  ruling  by  flg 
Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Appegi 
in  1943  that  said:  “The  court » 
jected  opinion  evidence  that  re 
porters  and  editors  are  prof* 
sional  workers.  ,  .  .  Newspape 
reporters  have  not  generally 
been  recognized  as  memben  of 
the  learned  professions;  «« 
know  of  no  state  that  require 
of  them  an  examination  fe 
competency,  or  license  to  prac 
tice;  and  there  are  editors  o( 
long  experience  and  trained 
judgment  who,  agreeing  thi; 
‘the  proper  study  of  mankind 
is  man.’  likewise  believe  that 
the  only  practical  school  of 
journalism  is  the  newspaper  ol 
fice.” 

During  the  discussions  which 
followed,  not  only  of  the  re 
porters  and  editorial  workers, 
but  of  the  other  classificationi 
Weiss,  in  cross-examination, 
brought  up  the  point  that  Con 
gress,  in  giving  both  a  salary 
qualification  and  non-exem;A 
work  limit,  had  intended  that 
the  law  provide  for  profee 
sional,  executive,  administrn 
tive  and  outside-sales  employes 
regardless  of  the  size  of  the 
publication  they  worked  for, 
taking  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  in  some  smaller  organ¬ 
izations  they  would  be  required 
to  perform  other  duties  as  well 

Written  testimony  and  other 
pertinent  information  may  be 
submitted  to  the  panel  until 
Feb.  16,  after  which  it  will  an¬ 
nounce  its  recommendations. 


Eric  Haase  Heads 
New  PR  Concern 

Establishment  of  the  Public 
Policy  Organization,  with  Eric 
Haase  as  president, 
nounced  this 
week. 

Haase  has  re¬ 
signed  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertis¬ 
ers,  in  charge  of 
public  and  gov¬ 
ernment  r  e  1  a  - 
tions. 

‘The  Plans 
Board  of  the 
new  public  re- 
lations  firm  will  Haa«# 
include:  Mrs.  Raymond 
per,  author,  editor  and  women'i 
club  lecturer;  Donald  D.  Patter¬ 
son,  newspaper  -  management 
consultant  who  recently  retired 
as  national  advertising  director 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  New^ 
pers;  and  Alfred  Schindler,  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Sales  Executives. 

Haase  said  the  organizationi 
clients  will  be  “mostly  corpora¬ 
tions  which  have  such  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  need  for  public  » 
lations  that  they  have  made  it 
a  management  function.” 

“In  such  companies,”  he  adO 
ed,  “the  officer  in  charge  k 
usually  a  policy-making  indiw 
ual  who  has  many  other  dutw 
and  therefore  wants  to  avoid 
direction  of  a  large  staff.’ 
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New  Political  Feature 

(^gKYKNNE,  Wyo.  —  A  nei 


column,  “Under  the  Dome,’ 


Ugle. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 

(C«sh  with  Ord*r) 

I  Km« — $.50  per  lin« 

4  times — .40  per  line 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
jiil  OTHER  CLASSIFICATION 

1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times— .90  per  tine 
4  times — .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 
Oont  vproziiiietety  tee,  8  letter 
wor4e,  one  Une. 
fotUM  oleee  Wednesdey  Been. 


«ill  be  billed. 

Wf  forwerd  ell  mail  received  in  an- 


Ud  30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. 


Inedway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 


Publishing  &  Printing  Plant 

APPRAISALS 

SUndird  Appraisal  Company 
6  Church  Street 
Hew  York  6,  New  York 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 


Buy  or  tell,  we  have 
papers  and  pro»>eeta 
ODETT  &  ODETT 
Experienced  publishers-brokera 
Box  627  San  Fernando,  Calif. 
(UUrOKNIA  DAILIES.  WEBKblES. 
I  A.  SNYDER,  0080  Braddock  Dr. 
Onleer  City.  Oalitornia. 


Ol^ABLB  HANDLING,  bnyinf,  sell 
iif,  neryert  dailies  or  weeklies,  any' 
eheri  in  O.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Ut  fei|hner  Agency,  Box  68,  Ht. 
Hwsmt.  lllehlgan. _ 


HLET  ME  HELP  YOU  find  a  sound 
pruperty  ia  the  West.  Arthur  W. 
Stipei,  825  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
a,  Oilitoraii. 

NAT  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  New 
Jwk.  Established  1914.  Newspapers 
“W|kt  and  sold  without  publicity 


Bemapers  bought,  told,  valued. 
Osafldantial  private  negotiations. 

L  PARKER  LIKELY 
Bldg.,  Times  Sqnare,  New  York 
^***1  Bldg.,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 


SXLBOTED  NEWSPAPERS 
„  MARCUS  GRIFFIN 
”lWest  6th,  Loe  Angeles  13,  Calif. 

NEWSPAPER  AGENCY 
•Hjwi  boBght,  sold,  atriet  confidence. 
A  V.  Rookie,  Mgr.,  Rock  Hill,  8.  C. 
wharBm  weekliee  and  dailies.  By 
mn«r  pnbliihor  of  experience. 

L  B.  OABBBRT,  8937  Orange  St. 

Rtverside,  California 


^yuCATlONS  FOR  SALE 

-!S~~Troltabio  Imperial  Valley 
825.000.  J.  L. 

editor  i  PUBLISHER  for  January  17, 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

.-v.Nvy  1'iit.it  U.\i/»CiAL  luagaxiue  prop¬ 
erty  netting  $2U,U0U,  108, UUO  subsurip- 
tiun  list,  85,000  renews  due  in  1948. 
Will  sell  in  next  thirty  days  for 
$15,000  cash. 

LEN  PBIOHXER  AGENCY 

Box  52 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

MODEL  31  LINOTYPE— with  4  mag¬ 
azines,  4  molds,  electric  pot.  Brand 
new,  due  fer  delivery  in  June  or  July. 
We  won't  need  it.  Do  youl  Write 
Box  8942,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

32-Page  Hoe,  4-Deck,  22%" 
32-Page  Hoe,  2-Deck,  21 1/2" 
ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

Box  433,  Inverness,  Florida 

An  exceptional  opportunity 

FLORIDA  DAILY 

long  established 
growing  market 
healthy  climate 

Write  Box  8983,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FOR  SALE:  Eight  Wood  High  Speed 
Units  and  one  folder;  Goss  Octuple; 
Goss  Color  Press  with  Panooast  Color 
Unit;  Seven  Goss  Units  with  three 
folders;  five  unit  Scott  with  Pancoaat 
color  unit;  six  multiunit  Scott  with 
double  folder,  floor  feed.  Write  for 
details.  Walter  W.  Mezo  Co.,  400  W. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

PHOTO  ENGRAVING  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  SALE.  IMMEDIATE  DELIV¬ 
ERY  :  2  Little  giant  MacBeth  Arc 
Lamps,  1  Douthitt  Vacuum  Printing 
Frame,  Size  26*  x  30".  1  Hacker 

Proof  Press  bed  size  18*  x  24"  Man¬ 
ual  Inking  Feed  Board  one  chase  two 
frisket  frames.  Ad  Plate  Engraving 
Company.  251  W.  Lamed,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

CALIFORNIA  SEMI-WEEKLY  and 
WEEKLY — SO  years  old — Net  $50,- 
000. 

CALIFORNIA  DAILY,  fast  growing 
area  $1,000,000. 

RAYMOND  CAMPBELL  Oo.,  Brokers. 
3710  Weat  Blvd.,  Lot  Angelea,  Calif. 

LOS  ANGELES  weekly  community 
paper  serving  new,  faat-growing  aee- 
tion.  Doing  $55,000  groaa;  nets 
$30,000  per  year.  Owner  retiring, 

h'uil  price  $25,000.  Write  Box  8916, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEW  EQUIPMENT— for  Press  and 
Composing  Room:  HsII  Form  Tables, 
Dump  Trucks  and  6  and  8-ft.  Steel 
Make-np  Tables;  Composing  Room 
Saws;  Galley  Cabinets;  Baling  Pres¬ 
ses,  both  hand  and  power;  New  Na¬ 
tional  36"  Hydranlic  Power  Cntters 
— best  new  cutter  on  market  and 
cheaper.  Prompt  deliveries.  Send  fof 
illustrated  bniletin.  Thomas  W.  Hall 
Co.,  120  West  42nd  St..  New  York  18. 

METROPOUTAN  WEEKLY  in  mid- 
West  will  gross  well  above  $65,000 
cash  sale  price. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  52 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

MUST  BE  SOLD  before  February  1. 
Going  daily  and  job  shop,  industrial 
city  17,000.  Best  offer  over  $45,000 
takes  it,  2  Linos,  Duplex,  Miehle, 
Little  Giant,  Kelly  B,  other  good 
equipment.  Great  posaihiiities.  Pres¬ 
ent  owner  lacks  cash,  no  time  for  let¬ 
ters.  John  R.  Harrah,  Daily  News, 
liogalusa,  Louisiana. 

2— PONY  AUTOPLATES,  22%’  and 
23  9/16*  cut-off,  also  late  Hoe  hand 
box  22%*.  Write,  Box  903,  Boise, 
Idaho. 

32  PAGE  DUPLEX  Metropolitan 
Model  Rotary  newspaper  presa,  com¬ 
plete  with  all  stereotype  equipment. 
AO  motor  equipment.  Available  for 
immediate  delivery.  Special  low  price 
for  qnick  sale.  Box  8877,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 

NEW  WINTER  SUPPLEMENT  to 
May’s  Fall  List  of  Newspapers  for 
Sale  now  available  upon  request. 
MAT  BROS.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 

HOB  aemi  15  paget,  all  atereo  egnip- 
raent  by  OctabW  1.  Westwood  ffilla 
Press,  Los  AngeUs  84,  California. 

TWX)  ABO  WEEKLIES  published  in 
one  modern  plant  on  East  Coast.  Grow¬ 
ing  towns.  Gross  over  100,000.  Bar¬ 
gain  for  Quick  sale.  Private.  Answers 
held  confidential.  Box  8878,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

44"  NATIONAL  AUTOMATIC  POWER 
OU'l’l'ER,  used  only  5  months — fnlly 
equipped  with  A.  C.  motor.  Located 
Philadelphia.  Immediately  available. 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.,  120  West  42nd 
Street,  New  York  18. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  dailj^  cash 
required  $25,000. 

Mountain  states  daily  $75,000,  with 
cash  down  of  $25,000. 

Hawaiian  weekly,  $2500  cash  down. 

W.  H.  Glover  Oo.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

HOE  82-Page  Press,  2  Units  with  AO 
drive,  casting  equipment,  can  be  used 
as  16-page  press.  WT-ite,  Box  9(^, 
Boise,  Idaho. 

TO  SELL  OR  BUT  NEWSPAPER 
presses  write  George  0.  Heffelman; 
406  West  Pico,  Los  Angeles  15,  Oalif. 

WEEKLY  —  Western  Pennsylvania, 
exclnsive  field,  30  miles  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Established  75  years,  over 
1.000,000  lines  advertising  yearly,  cir¬ 
culation  2,000  net  paid.  Average  gross 
last  3  years  over  $45,000,  net  $11,500. 
Aggressive  management  can  greatly  in¬ 
crease  revenue.  This  is  an  unusual 
property,  type  very  seldom  offered  for 
sale.  Buyers  must  have  good  record 
in  newspaper  field.  Owner  has  other 
interests,  will  sell  for  average  gross. 
$25,000  cash  reqnired,  balance  ar¬ 
ranged.  Box  8981,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REBUILT  MILLER  SAW  trimmer 
raising  and  lowering  saw  arbor.  AC 
or  DO  motor  equipment,  $345. 

Turner  Printing  Machinery,  Ine. 
2630  Payne  Aveane 

Cleveland  lA  Ohio 

ROUSE  band  saw  with  one-qnarter  H. 
P.  Motor,  A.  0.  220  V.  60  Cycle,  Sin¬ 
gle  Phase,  automatic  feed,  material 
gauge.  Good  Condition.  Bargain  for 
^ick  sale.  Herald-Leader,  Lexington, 

FOR  SALE  on  floor  at  present  loca¬ 
tion  8  page  Goss  Cox-o-type  Press, 
complete,  with  chases,  motor,  etc.  Will 
print  2,  4,  6  or  8  standard-sise  pages, 
or  np  to  16  page  tabloid.  Available 
in  about  30  days.  For  full  particulars 
wire  or  telephone  The  Summit  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
Ohio.  W'A-2167. 

PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

I.E.\SE.  with  option  to  buy,  wanted  on 
plant  with  dependable  equipment,  pre¬ 
ferably  with  newspaper,  in  Western 
Connecticut,  Southwestern  Massachu¬ 
setts.  or  Sonthesstem  New  York  by 
qualified  publication  executive.  Box 
9009.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SMALL  DAILY  in  Southern  or  South- 
western  state.  Substantial  caah  pay¬ 
ment.  Interview  at  yonr  convenience. 
Confidence  reapeeted.  Box  8927,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publieher. 

HOE  CURVED  CAS’nNG  BOX,  dual 
cooled,  electrically  controlled;  Hoe 
finishing  and  cooling  machine;  22 H* 
cut-off,  7/16"  plate,  45  or  60  bevel. 
AH  perfect  operating.  Immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Mattia  Press,  Newark  4,  New 
Jersey.  Tel.  HUmbolt  5-1362. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

MODEL  A  DUPLEX 

For  Immediate  Delivery 

Can  be  seen  running  daily;  excellent 
condition,  fnll  equipment,  priced  rea¬ 
sonably.  Also  have  two  linotypes,  much 
job  and  newspaper  equipment  not 
needed,  due  to  merger. 

DAILY  CHIEF 

Winter  Haven,  Florida 

COLOR  PRESS 

24  Cylinder,  12  years  old, 
available  at  once,  A  C  drives. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 

1948 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPRINT 

standard  quality  rolls  or  sheets.  Other 
papers.  The  Paper  lierchants’  Com¬ 
pany,  147  West  42nd  St.,  New  York 
City.  CHelsea  8-4603. 

APPROXIMATELY  7%  TONS  NEWS¬ 
PRINT.  Slightly  heavier  than  32  lb. 
base.  Rolls  8  to  11  inches  wide, 
standard  diameter.  $130  F.O.B,  State 
College.  Centre  Times,  State  College, 
Pennsylvania. 

NEWSPRINT 
Paper  mill  located  in  New  York  State 
suitabls  for  newsprint  prodnetion. 
Fast  running  machine  trimming  88". 
Box  8951,  Editor  h  Publiaher. 


NEWSPRINT 
AVAILABLE  JANUARY 

17-  33-  34-  35-  56-ineh  roUa. 
Telephone:  New  York  Oity— 
ORehsrd  4-a4«0.  Hr.  Stanler. 


NEWSPRINT 

Any  aiie  rolls,  domastie,  Canadian 
or  Enropean.  For  immediate  and  fu¬ 
ture  deliveries.  Alfred  Horn,  79  Wall 
Street,  New  York  City.  Telephone: 
HAnover  2-0155. _ 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALS 
North  American  S8-Ib.  Standard  sine 
rolls  or  sheets.  Box  8884,  Editor  M 
Publiaher. 


USED  LINOTYPE  MATRICES  AMD 
MISCELLANEOUS  EQUIPMENT  FOR 
SALE.  Several  fonts  of  71-2  pt.  lonlo 
with  boldface  No.  8-7  Mi'B-  Throe 
6  pt.  fonts  6-888.  Kendall  feeder,  me¬ 
chanical  thermoatati.  Half-split  mag- 
aiines.  Address  The  Sentinel-Star,  Or¬ 
lando,  Florida. 


FOR  SALE 

4  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  UNITS 

4- Page:  2-to-l  ratio;  available  im¬ 
mediately. 


GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROLLER 

AC  Motor  Drive 


HOE  1/4-Page  FOLDER 


MODEL  14  LINOTYPE 

Electric  Pot  &  Feeder,  Mohr  taw, 
Automatic  Quadder,  3  main  3  aux¬ 
iliary  magazines  and  matt,  AC  motor. 


GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 

Four  Deck  single  width  23-9/16  cut¬ 
off  for  colored  comict;  all  black  or 
circulars;  DC  drive  with  AC  con¬ 
verter,  complete  stereo. 


DUPLEX  MULTI-UNIT  PRESS 

2  Units  with  color  cylinder,  complete 
stereo,  AC  motors. 


GOSS  QUAD 

16 — Page  Straight,  32  collect  22^  in. 
cut-off,  AC  Drive,  Double  width. 
Double  Folder,  Electric  Hoist,  Jones 
tensions,  stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18,  M.  Y. 
Suite  1784,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1133 
Cable  Addreas  "Shnlpreia  Maw  York” 
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NEWSrATEI  rtESS  ENaifEERS 


MAOUINISTS  — DUmantling.  MTlBf 
MMmbling  entire  newspaper  plnnts  rs- 
pnirs,  msinMunnen,  servies  nation 
wido. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

t6  Boss  8tro«t,  New  York  7,  N.  T. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  eqaip- 
moat,  dismantled,  moved,  erected, 
local  and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

#00  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  T. 
Tel:  MAla  S  SaSl 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  57 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES,  rotary,  Oat 
bed,  magasine  or  gravure;  stereotype 
and  composing  room  machinery 
Walter  W.  Meso  Co..  400  West  Madi¬ 
son  Street,  Chicago.  Illinois. _ 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 

Nawtpapar  Prastet 

Magazine  and  Gravure 
Pretiat 

BEN  SHULMAN 

goo  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telepboao;  BRyant  0-1 1S> 


WANTED 

Highest  cash  prices  paid  for  Lino¬ 
types,  Intertypes.  Monotypes,  Printing 
and  Newspaper  presses. 

PAYNE  A  CRAIG  CORPORATION 
82  Rerkmsn  Street 
New  York  7.  New  York 


WANTED 
Power  Cutter 

Capable  of  taking  05Vi'  aheet.  Must 
be  tme.  Give  age  of  Cotter,  price  and 
other  detaila.  Box  0020,  Editor  A 
Pnbliaher. 


GOSS  preea  tingle  width  (two  pagee 
wide.)  ISM  laeh  printing  diametar- 
SIM  Inch  eat-oir  or  dock  for  tame. 
Give  fell  details  and  prieea.  Box  1043, 
Editor  A  Pnbliohar. 


WANTED 

IXIPLEZ  •  PAGE  PRESS 

Anglebar  ModoL  '  fear  ink  foantnino. 
Adviao  ooadltlon,  dalivory  data  and 
priea. 

Box  MSI.  Editor  *  PnMiahor. 


WANTED:  ONE  Hoe  Precision  Flat 
Shsvel  in  good  condition.  Prieo  and 
delivery  Ln  Tribone,  Sherbrooke,  Qne. 


WANTED  TO  BUY:  Half  page  Csm- 
em,  Whirler,  and  Etcher  or  larger 
site.  Matt  bo  In  good  condition.  Write 
foil  details  to  Box  gSS,  Greenwood, 
Misslsalp|i4. 


8TAHT  CURVED  SCORCTIER  (A. 
C.  I;  Fist  Casting  Box.  Boone  Com¬ 
pany,  130  W.  Barre.  Baltimore  1.  Hd. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  Preseea  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  A  Jrffrrson  Sts.,  Philadelphia 
22,  Pennsylvania. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOU I 

Why  ParUh  A  Pickett  Service  la  ao 
profit-packed — 1.  It’s  complete.  Real¬ 
istic  staff-training  material.  Ready-to- 
sell  campaigns.  Sound  management 
tips.  Opportunity-slertiog  bulletins. 
Promotional  aids.  PersonsTised  connssl 
on  your  problems.  2.  Created  by  folks 
in  daily  supervision  of  a  big,  fast¬ 
growing  Want  Ad  department.  8.  P  A 


for  details  of  the  Want  Ad  Service 
that  saakes  yon  mors  monsy. 

PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Daily  Newt  Tower,  Miami  80,  Florida 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


OPl'DK  l  U.MTY  Of  A  LIFETIME 
Ideal  location  for  daily  newspaper 
in  town  of  22,000,  headquarters  of 
two  major  oil  t-ompanies,  smelters  and 
other  payroll.  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma, 
Box  1402.  Crew  available.  Finance 
probable. 


AHENTION.  CITY  BEAT 

Wanted:  True  Stories.  You  must  come 
across  an  occasional  great  human  in¬ 
terest  story,  in  police  court,  domestic 
relations  court,  or  elsewhere.  Send 
us  a  carbon  of  the  story  you  file,  or 
a  clipping.  If  we  can  use  the  ides 
suggested  in  it,  changing  all  names 
of  persons  and  places,  as  the  basis 
for  a  story  in  TRUE  STORY  we  will 
pay  you  $25.  We  do  not  want  crime 
or  senistionaliiro  for  the  sake  of 
crime  or  sensationalism.  We  do  want 
aource  material  for  atoriea  of  peoplr 
— their  conflirta.  troubles,  Joyi. 

Helen  Dnwdey,  Story  Editor 

TRUE  STORY 

205  Eait  42nd  Street 
New  York  17,  New  York 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MAN,  addition  to 
preienl  staff.  Some  experience.  Start 
$30.  Evening  News,  Southbridge,  Mats. 


ADVERTISING  position  to  appeal  to 
younger  man  with  plenty  of  punch, 
poiaibly  nuw  top  saletman  or  aisist- 
ant  advertising  manager;  qualified  to 
manage  department;  mutt  be  talea- 
man,  good  on  layout,  steady;  200  miles 
from  Chicago;  lead  man  of  2-man 
department  leaving  to  go  into  basi- 
neat;  hit  home  poatibly  available. 
Write  fully.  Box  80S5,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lither. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  and  crew 
»t  men  to  aolicit  for  100th  Anniversary 
Edition  of  Weekly  newspaper  in  large 
Eastern  City.  Opportunity  to  make 
real  money:  five  or  more  months  work. 
State  qnalifirationa  and  referencea. 
Box  0007.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AN  EXCELLENT  litnation  is  open  for 
an  advertising  talesman  experienced 
in  boaineta  page  type  of  telling.  Per¬ 
manent  job  located  in  New  York 
State.  Box  8005,  Editor  A  Pitblither. 


AUTOMOTIVE  MAN 
Wo  have  an  opening  for  a  man  be¬ 
tween  80  and  45  to  sell  and  serviee 
local  nntometive  aeronnts.  Mast  be 
able  to  make  good  Inyonts  and  write 
copy.  Experlenes  neeeiaary.  Will  pay 
very  good  salary  to  right  man.  Writs 
Mr.  Jack  Speer,  Wichita  Eagle, 
WIrhIls.  Kansas. 


CALIFORNIA  METROPOLITAN 
DAILY  HAS  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
TOP  CALIBER  RETAIL  DISPLAY 
SALESMAN.  Growing  paper  In  100,- 
000  eireulstlon  field.  Mnst  have  ex¬ 
perience  and  ahility  to  handle  major 
Bccoonts  Id  strongly  competitive  mar¬ 
ket.  Age  85  to  45.  Real  chance  for 
advancement.  Writs  Box  8807,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  PUUNE  UUUM  super¬ 
visor-solicitor,  metropolitan  New  Jer¬ 
sey  daily.  Write  experience,  salary, 
etc.  Box  8072,  Editor  A  PublUher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Mid-west  evening  and  Sunday  leeks 
top-notch  man  to  head  good  classified 
department.  Ideal  city,  exclusive 
field,  one  of  countries  leading  want-ad 
papers,  excellent  opportunity  for  a 
producer.  Box  0004,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


IN  A  FIFTY  thousand  population  city 
in  Ohio  there  is  an  opportunity  for  a 
good  display  advertising  talesman  who 
is  looking  (or  a  permanent  position 
with  advancement  possibilities.  (live 
full  details  first  letter.  Box  0022, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  wanted  to 
sell  display  advertising  for  leading 
newspaper  in  large  eaatern  city. 
Knowledge  of  retail  merchandising 
and  advertising  desirable.  Good  sal¬ 
ary.  Tbit  it  a  grand  opporthnity  (or 
the  right  person.  Write  comprehensive 
letter  to  Bax  S052,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  and  Ataia 
tant_  Circulation  NIanager  wanted  im¬ 
mediately  for  fast  growing  newspaper 
in  community  of  800,000.  Generous 
bonns  arrangement  or  salary  to  suit 
individual.  Reply  Box  0028,  Editor  A 
Publisher 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  age  25-35 
for  small  daily  in  Rocky  Mountain  re¬ 
gion.  Mutt  have  car  and  furniah  re- 
ferenoea.  Give  full  details  and  salary 
expected.  Box  8933,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COUNTRY  CIRCULATOR  for  leading 
intermountain  daily.  Exceptional  op- 
portiinity.  offering  good  future  posii- 
bilitiea  for  energetic,  aggressive  man 
between  30  and  40  of  proven  ability. 
Should  be  capable  of  handling  all 
phases  of  circulation  organising,  pro¬ 
motion  and  tuperviainn  in  rural  and 
country  territory.  Must  be  free  to 
travel.  Give  complete  details  on  ex¬ 
perience  with  references  and  photo¬ 
graph,  stating  salary  requirernents. 
Reply  Box  8031,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Cayable  young  man  with  family 
to  handle  all  phases.  Small 
city  daily,  expanding  diatriba- 
tion.  Must  understand  boys, 
little  merchant  system.  Connec¬ 
tion  permanent  for  right  man. 

Write  or  Wire 

PUBLISHER 

EVENING  OBSERVER 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


CITY  EDITOR,  who  is  eligible  (or  OI 
benefits,  wanted  (or  thriving  5-day 
daily  in  Central  Georgia;  town  of 
10,500;  prefer  Southerner.  Send  full 
data  to  Cordele  Dispatch,  Cordele,  Gs. 


CITY  EDITOR  small  5  day  tabloid 
Prefer  experienced  man,  age  85-45 
with  weitern  background.  Apartment 
for  two  people  available.  Must  be 
sober,  reliable,  furniah  reference!. 
Publisher.  Daily  News,  Worland,  Wyo. 


EXCELLENT  editorial  opportunity  on 
leading  trade  magasine  for  man  with 
sound  newspaper  rewrite  and  report¬ 
ing  experience.  Box  8050,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


'#.i:iia«aijHt]:ifTS 


CAFADi,E,  aggressive  city  eUiisr.K 
ter  one  with  experience  on  sail 
medium  New  York  state  paper,  , 
be  able  to  lake  complete 
Splendid  working  conditions, 
neni,  good  salary,  and  puasibiliun 
advancement.  Give  full  details,  • 
photo  and  references  in  first 
Box  0014,  Editor  A  PublUher, 


GiKL  TU  WUITF  social  iteas, 
men's  page  news  for  small  midw« 
daily.  Fine  opportunity  for 
girl.  State  training,  experisacA 
tonal  background.  Box  OOQn 
tor  A  PublUher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  who  wwS 

Erodnee  outstanding  amall  tswa 
aa  splendid  opportnnily  in  tUi 

f rowing,  Sonthweatern  city  of  1 
deal  living  and  working  eoMi 
progrestivo  pnbliaher.  moderi 
exclusive  field  hut  enough  outilds 
petition  to  make  it  interestiag. 
man  might  eventually  work  iais 
ownership  after  proving  shllity 
tegrity  and  congeniality.  Tell  sfl 
letter:  age.  experience,  smbitiea,  _ 
ary,  refereneea.  Box  8078,  Edit* 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  several  years 
ence  general  assignmenis.  small 
daily.  Mast  be  able  to  writs  |si 
copy  and  know  news.  Sports  or  ph 
tography  experienre  preferred.  Th 
it  a  real  opportnnity  for  the  ri|k 
man.  Expansion  offers  rhanee  for  4 
vancement.  Write  full  details,  rschs 
photo  and  referenres  in  first  Iitts 
Box  0015.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


STRAIGHT  REPORTER  sod  renlh 
ation  reporter-deskman.  mnst  he  n 
perlenced.  Good  woehine  i-nnditlin 
ideal  place  to  live.  TImea-News,  Tsh 
Palis.  Idaho. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


WANTED — Linotype  operators,  d 
men,  newspaper  composing  roon  i» 
chinists  for  various  New  York  Bin 
newspapers.  Write  New  York  Sim 
Publithers  Association,  New  Csitk 
Syracuse  10,  New  York. 


HELP  WANTED— MISCELLASOB 


OPPORTUNITY  of  a  lirelime  b 
young  man,  experienced  or  ianysr 
enced.  Can  come  to  ut  with  latMtls 
of  learning  every  phsae  of  bnsiaMS 
rapidly  ns  possible,  taking  exsM^ 
position  within  two  to  three  years 
padnslly  aeqniring  major  owssn 
interest.  Excellent  ABC  weekly  ni 
well-eqnipped  printing  plant 
volume  of  other  interesting  ps 
tion  work  in  one  of  the  most  attrie 
ive  5,000  population  commssWa 
near  metropolitan  area,  eastera  Ow 
Lakes  region.  Send  complete  isisns 
tion.  Pay  not  hirh  at  start.  Hm 
long  and  hard.  Prefer  veterai,  id 
lege  graduate.  Box  0018,  Editor  I 
Publisher. 


lllilAvAV'iijimTIIxj  I~ 


NATIONALLY  KNOWN  phote 
graphic  lervlre  requires  salesiM 
for  commercial  department.  Cos 
tacts  with  pnbllr  relation!  csi> 
clli.  publicity  directors  snd  M 
vertising  agencies  preferred  * 
not  essential.  New  York  tern 
tory.  Write,  giving  expertosw 
age  and  salary  exneeted.  Bsi 
8974,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXCELLENT  opportnnity  f®'' 
tionsi  permanent  income  availaWo  » 
a  man  or  two  with  good  per^osM 
now  selling  to  rircnistlon  mssop 

T>ssnM*«1van!R  m 


||)^(iiltaa  HAAAiitikLi  furmer  pub- 
uwu«r  ul  plaula  marcbauiliaiiis 
SmiiPPIx*  Miiupuuoi;  craauu^ 
■(taiiDt  aud  ailveruamg  eupy. 
rTim  rapvrter  ■>><<  adiiorial  writar. 
SlJ|ra0iDpi«iiug  nationally  important 
Hi^t  la  public  ralationa,  economic 
publicity  (non-gorurnmeutall 
•acculive  level.  Available  inuue- 
giMiy  off  the  Kaatern  ISeabward  to 
JJJ  »go  can  ntiliae  talent,  energy, 
S^fant  and  pereonality  to  the  value 
27inuBd  yiU.UUO  per  year.  Box 
Sit.  Kditor  A  Publiaher. _ 

Oatral  Manager  or  Publisbera  As- 
2taat.  Preaently  employed  aa  general 
uucer  afternoon  daily  and  radio 
Good  record  aa  producer. 
Min  leadership.  Knowledge  of  all 
gkMSi  of  newspaper  operation.  Several 
Jan  experience  as  advertising  man- 
Jnr  Interested  in  change  early  in 
isia  Correspondence  or  interview 
^t^.  Box  8998,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JPSXLESMAN -serviceman  on  Wis- 
etasin  daily  wants  layout  and  copy 
lek  on  daily  or  where  such  will  ht. 
Married,  34.  3  children.  12  years 
uviDSDer  experience  all  departments 
is  Bidweit  and  west.  P.  J.  Oilbride. 
isolfton  Post-Cri'scent,  Neenah.  Wis. 
iBVEKTlSlNO  MANAGER  available. 
17  years  with  newspapers  and  three 
risrt  department  store  advertising 
ksckground.  Box  9026,  Editor  &  Pub- 

liiker. _ _ _ 

lllVEKTlSlNU  HANAUEK  of  daily 
LOOO  circulation  desires  change  to 
Isrpr  leld.  Have  had  previous  ex- 

race  on  editorials  side.  Write 
1932,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


advertising  MANAGEK— Aggres- 
dee.  Ready  for  position  as  Advertis- 
ii|  Director-Business  Manager.  Can 
leslly  bring  in  those  inches.  Small 
itily  or  aggressive  weekly  in  South- 
met  preferred.  Write  Box  8986,  Edi- 
lir  k  Publisher. 


USING  SOLICITOR.  Able, 
hnonable  Young  Woman.  2  years’ 
a^srience  in  newspaper  copy  and  lay- 
lat  B.  8.  Journalism,  Ad.  major. 
Btr  9013,  Editor  k  Publiaher. 


,  young  (33)  Classifle 
ipr.  Brilliant  salesman. 

Msd  all  phases.  Available  now. 
Bsi  1987.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  Manager,  age  35.  Com 
pikeniive  experience  and  thorough 
nswiedge  all  phases  small,  medium, 
■ad  aetropolitan  dailies.  Excellent 
idet  aanagement  record.  Box  8982. 
Edltsr  A  l^hllsher. 


«iriwitii-EK — jf  you  value  a 
Whifal  of  original.  colorful,  provo- 
estivs  ideas,  coupled  with  a  snund 
of  practieal  selling  technique, 
wv  as.  Experience  Ineludes  adver- 
“»*l,  promotion,  public  relations. 
Jfttxres.  B.  A.  Degree.  Age  26. 
^  York  City.  Box  8959,  Editor  A 
nNiikfr. 


5liUAllUrC>  W AMI ED— 
ClntULAilUN 


uuuie  Ueiivery  curcu- 
laiur,  a  years  lame  Auerebaut  Plan, 
prumutiou  in  all  pusses.  'Travel  any- 
vkUere.  Ambitious,  willing  worker, 
oux  9U19,  Editor  A  Pubiisuer. 


tLovi  uxi)  luort  P<ipeK  KaTE  IN 
kuiTUK  a  PUBLlBnElt'S  ClKCU- 
laitun  kepukt  up  JAKUaKY 
3rd<  Perhaps  you  want  to  improve 
cuuditioua  in  your  Circulation  De¬ 
partment.  If  so,  the  services  of  a  ma¬ 
ture,  experienced  manager  who 
“knows  hia  business”  would  be  help¬ 
ful.  Tne  advertiser  haa  experience  aa 
manager  of  morning,  evening,  Bundsy 
papers  in  cities  to  i50,UUU  population 
and  held  responsible  positions  on 
large  city  papers.  Good  record  and 
references.  Wants  permanent  position. 
Balary  open.  Now  employed.  Box 
9UU8,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WAN  l£0— EDITORIAL 


ABLE  WKlTEU,  15  years  nun-rut  ex- 
perieuce.  Copy-desk,  editorials,  report- 
lug.  'lake  uuy  cuauce  ai  uard  work. 
New  York  area.  Box  8984,  Editor 
A  Pubiisuer. 


AFTER  9  monllu  on  Mid-West  daily. 
Deed  a  meatier  job.  Experienced  writer, 
37,  talented.  Last,  bouthweat.  Box 
4913,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


<iu.i:.itT,  youug  ueMspspermau  witn 
meiropolitau  expericuce  seeks  sports 
writing  or  editing  post  ou  small  city 
daily.  Army  veteran,  journalism  grad¬ 
uate.  Will  go  snywoere  in  Cuited 
Btsles  or  Alaska.  Box  6994,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Ar.E  1  Abrv  lb  A  CHANCE  to  break 
ID — Missouri  Jouruslism  graduate 
with  AB;  23,  single;  slight  experi¬ 
ence;  willing  take  practically  any  job, 
any  place,  any  salary  for  chance  gain 
experience;  can  start  now.  Box  9oU5, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


AMiliTlUub  young  veteran,  college 
graduate,  experience  in  sports,  gen¬ 
eral  news.  Willing  to  travel.  Box 
9002,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AbbUClATE  EDITOR  ou  national 
magaxine,  copy  and  production  chief, 
seeks  similar  work  in  book  or  msga- 
sine  publishing.  Managing  book  edi¬ 
tor,  manuscript  to  bound  book:  re¬ 
write,  copy-editing,  copy  preparation, 
production,  typography,  design,  unit 
cost  control,  schedniing;  magasine  and 
pamphlet  editing,  rewrite,  layout,  de¬ 
sign,  production,  scheduling;  some  fea¬ 
ture  writing;  general  editorial  writing; 
limited  pnblic-relations  work;  pub¬ 
lisher’s  reader.  Box  8997,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


AVAILABLE 
MAGAZINE  EDI’TOR-WRITER 

Seeking  a  new  berth  with  a  mag¬ 
asine  or  daily  paper  is  a  youthful, 
ambitiona  veteran  experienced  as 
a  writer  and  editor.  Former  by- 
lined  staff  writer  New  York  daily. 
At  present  an  associate  editor- 
writer  monthly  magasine  circula¬ 
tion  over  500,000.  Have  served 
as  Article  Editor,  Sports  Editor, 
and  Pictures  Editor.  Box  8991, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CAN  PROVE  ability  in  editing,  report¬ 
ing,  production,  typography,  manage¬ 
ment,  editorial  writing.  Have  you  un- 
usnal,  challenging  need  at  $6,000  ( 
Box  9024.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  REPORTER-Outdoors 
columnist.  4  years  daily  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience,  all  beats  including  news- 
casting.  Married,  30,  offer  hard  work, 
talent,  for  chance  to  advance  on  daily, 
magasine  or  in  radio.  Best  references. 
Available  January  22.  Box  9003,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED-EOITOUAL  I  SITUATIONS  WANTED-EOITORIAL 


SmiiTtnMC~nrr5=i^K - -  competent  rim  man,  40.  sober, 

eiiuiilluiVD  WANTED—  now  employed,  wsnts  $90  or  better; 

CIRCULATION  worth  it.  Box  8985,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

■I  ir  the  SOUTH’S  Top  Flight  - - - 

"JWters  of  exrellent  repute  seeks  CRACK  FEATURE  WRITER  leaving 
on  eqnltable  eommis-  for  Hollywood  in  March.  Will  accept 
^-1  *  wiiiis  basis.  Energetic,  hard  limited  number  of  assignments.  Cover 
of  know  how.  Go  any-  Academy  Awards,  star  interviews,  spe- 
jJ*™-  Writs  Box  8899,  Editor  A  Pub-  cial  assignments.  Box  9021,  Editor 

A  Publisher. 

^ITOR  S  publisher  for  lonuary  17,  1948 


LioMPE’lKN'T  aiubiuuua  raiMirser,  girl, 
'35.  ovar  yiMkr  wiut  small  daily,  A.  B., 
wants  spot  alert  daily,  prefer  liliauie, 
Wiecuoain.  Indiana.  B«x  gg73,  Editer 
A  Publiaher. 

Cun  kkPoR i'ciR,  ambitious,  experi¬ 
ence  writing  spurts  lor  army  publica¬ 
tions,  good  education.  Refureucus. 
A.  Di  Marco,  2965  Botanical  bduare. 
New  York  58,  New  York. 


DESK  MAN,  experienced  telegraph, 
make-up,  slot,  wants  spot  on  daily 
anywhere  in  East.  Have  worked  New 
York  City,  upstate.  Now  employed 
publicity,  prefer  news  field.  Box  9011, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Dr-aa.  MAN-REPUR'TER  on  midwest 
daily  seeks  job  with  opportunity  to 
advance.  Fast,  capable.  Good  fea¬ 
tures.  Veteran.  Will  go  anywhere. 
Box  8989.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DIXIE— OR  TEXAb— EDlTORb 
Capable,  employed  newaman,  long  desk 
experience.  Missouri  University  gradu¬ 
ate  wanta  Job  with  future.  Know,  like 
bouth.  All  inquiriea  answered.  Buz 
6665,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDTTOR-Repurter,  rewrite.  4  years 
experience  wants  Newspaper,  raagsaine 
spot,  box  8671,  Editor  A  Publisher 


EDITOR  or  editorial  writer.  Experi¬ 
enced  newsman.  Edituriala  prove 
ability.  Box  6666,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONlbT— Also  in¬ 
terested  iu  sports  aud  humorous  illua- 
trstion.  Young,  able,  ambitious.  Ex¬ 
cellent  cefereuces.  bamples  on  request. 
Box  88».  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  reporter,  photogrspber 
ad-mau,  puhlicily — I've  been  all 
these.  Can  you  use  me  for  $65 
a  week!  New  York  area  or 
South.  Box  8970,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDiTOR  and  General  Manager  of  2 
of  New  York ‘a  largest  community 
weeklies  desires  change.  ExperieuceU 
all  phases  weekly  publication:  produc- 
liuu,  advertising,  business  end.  Con¬ 
sider  any  desirable  spot  with  fdlure. 
Prefer  weekly  or  small  daily  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey  or  New  England. 
Married,  '38,  family.  Top  relereucea 
Box  6944,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  —  2  years’ 
experience  editing,  proofing,  reporting, 
rewrite,  layout,  U.C.L.A.  graduate,  34, 
now  on  trade  paper,  but  desire  an 
improvement  in  position.  Box  8910, 
Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 


EDiToR,  REPORTER — top  qualifica¬ 
tions,  now  employed  but  not  utilised. 
Box  9025,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ENULiSilMAN,  now  reporter  Canad¬ 
ian  daily  seeks  bureau  post  in  Britain. 
Knows  British  approach,  United 
States  press  needs.  Hard  worker, 
box  8990,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER.  82.  mar¬ 
ried,  children,  metropolitan  gain—. 
Associated  Press,  wants  Job  as  re¬ 
porter  and/or  editor  small  paper,  pre¬ 
ferably  Vermont  or  New  Hampshire 
mountsint,  but  other  monntaia  country 
healthy  tor  ailing  child  eonaidered. 
Can  make  investment  in  going  paper. 
Box  8917,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


experienced  reporter-editor  de¬ 
sires  editorial  spot  or  would  be  in¬ 
terested  free  lance,  publicity,  maga¬ 
zine  article  writing.  Box  9012,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


GiRL  '33 — 2  years  printing  and  maga- 
line  background,  experienced  all 
phases  editorial  work-writing,  seeks 
position.  Box  9016,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  news:  Editor: 
Weekly  and  daily  experience.  Mana¬ 
ging  editor  large  weekly  in  laat  posi¬ 
tion.  All  ronnd  daily  experience,  in- 
elnding  Speed  Graphic,  College,  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  Msrri^.  Box  8901,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR— Aggressive  cir¬ 
culation  builder  wants  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  nnder  progressive  publisher. 
Successful  record  includes  experience 
in  every  editorial  phase  on  smallest 
to  largest  papers.  '  Available  on 
month’s  notice.  Box  9017,  Editor  A 
Publisher,  _ 

MONTHLY  papers  and  magazines. 
Spare  time  editing  by  mail  wanted  by 
reporter  on  Tennessee  daily.  B.  J. 
from  Missouri.  Write  Box  8999,  Edi-  j 
tor  A  Publisher.  ' 


Mould  m  your  uwu  utHMla.  EbiAuai- 
aaiio  yuuug  tuoa.  «iag«r,  wUliug  oa4 
able  to  Ivarn.  Uuliega,  4  yeara  baai- 
uess  axparieneo.  Avauabla  uamadlatoly 
tor  New  England.  Owme  uu — give  d 
Rookie  a  chanqe.  Box  691L  Aditor 
«  Publisher. 


.NEWSPAPER  Experieaee,  UarvarA 
B.  A.,  going  to  euuiiuebt  lor  gradual# 
studies,  would  liko  to  wstle  leaiurois 
newsletters  weekly  or  oo  aeatguiueat 
Oasis.  Box  6934,  Editor  A  Pubushor. 


iTRUOr  rEAiirR,  capsule  yuuug  lady, 
experienced  printing,  olt'set  bud  book 
work,  desires  position  New  York  City 
area.  Box  90U6,  Editor  A  Puoliaber. 


-KEPORTER-KEWRiTE-DESK,  Vet¬ 
eran,  Single,  48,  Healthy,  Sober;  15 
years  experience  all  beau,  big  dailiea 
and  rural;  employed;  dependable; 
want  change.  Expect  pay  to  meet 
H.  C.  L.  Ready  abort  notice  east 
united  States,  prefer  near  New  York 
City.  Box  8993,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER — Columbia  Graduate,  36, 
Daily  Newspaper  and  radio  press  serv¬ 
ice  exiierience.  Good  references.  Box 
8948,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  experienced  genersl  as¬ 
signments,  festures,  police,  sports, 
suiusemenU.  Young.  Ambitious.  Col¬ 
lege.  Employed.  Wsots  chsuge.  Will 
trsvel.  Box  6979,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR— Presently  employ¬ 
ed  sports  editor  wsnts  change,  either 
in  charge  of  department,  or  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  staff.  Experienced  and  reliable, 
with  excellent  refereiires.  Sober  and 
steady,  seeking  permanent  poaition 
offering  chance  for  advancement.  Box 
9027,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SHARP,  hard-hitting  young  man,  24, 
seeks  reporting  job  on  live  daily. 
Journalism  school  graduate.  University 
Wisconsin,  top  grades.  Feature  editor 
army  paper;  editor  bnsineat  men’s 
sheet;  radio  st  NBC.  Married.  (H 
anywhere.  Begin  February  1.  Box 
8963,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TWO  COLLEGE  JOURNALISM  MAJ¬ 
ORS  eager  to  work  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  from  June  to  Ortober. 
Interested  in  gaining  a  steady  position 
after  gradnatlon.  Box  8973,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SUNDAY  EDITOR— fully  qualified  all 
respects.  Box  9023,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ANT  to  go  back  to  the  editorial  aide 
from  advertising.  12  years  newspaper 
experience  in  midwest  and  west.  Mar¬ 
ried,  34.  Have  bandied  all  depart¬ 
ments  in  news  writing,  reporting. 
F.  J.  Gilbride,  Appleton  Post-Crescent, 
Neenah,  Wisronain. 


WOMAN* 8 PAGE  EDITOR -RF.PORTER 
Now  hssd  of  midwest  metrepolitsn.  do 
raake-np.  Former  eolnmnist,  ehnreh, 
fashion  editor.  Prefer  Loc  Angeleo 
area.  Two  mentha*  aotloa.  Box  8896, 
Editor  A  Publiehor. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


COMPOSING  ROOM  eonsuHsnt  of 
broad  experience  will  improve  the 
typographical  appearsnee  of  your  news 
and  advertising  coinrans,  methods  of 
production,  and  save  yon  apace,  news¬ 
print,  time  and  money.  Box  8947, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  or  Composing  Room 
superintendent  seeks  connection.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  departments  of  daily 
newspapers.  Beat  recommendations. 
I’m  Member.  Address  Box  8904,  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER-ENGRAVER:  De¬ 
sires  position  on  live  daily.  Capable 
of  handling  1  man  plant  etc.  Avail¬ 
able  after  Fehrnary  1.  P.  O.  Box 
302.  Aurora.  Missonri. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ PHOTOGRAPHERS _ 

ABLE  PHOTOGRAPHER,  26.  navy 
veteran,  anxious  show  stuff,  will  form 
photo  department  small  paper.  Haa 
car,  camera,  _  darkroom  equipment. 
Knows  engraving.  Married,  son.  Now 
chief  photog  portrait  stndio.  Box 
8996.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

GEORGE  SELDES  has  written  I 
another  book,  “1000  Ameri-  i 
cans,”  which  will  be  received  t 
with  loud  applause  by  the  left-  I 
wingers  because  it  repeats  prac-  i 
tically  all  the  charges  against  t 
our  economic  system,  our  press  f 
and  our  government  that  have  ‘ 
been  made  in  the  left-wing  press  i 
and  by  its  spokesmen.  It  is  re-  { 
view^  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  ‘ 
It  is  Seldes’  thesis  that  less 
than  1000  Americans,  centered  i 
in  the  National  Association  of  C 
Manufacturers,  the  U.  S.  Cham-  £ 
ber  of  Commerce  and  Wall  L 
Street,  control  American  Indus-  h 
try,  newspapers,  magazines,  ra-  u 
dio  and  government.  That’s 
what  he  tries  to  prove  in  250  j 
pages  drawing  heavily  on  what 
he  calls  “documentation.”  5 

Actually,  the  purpose  of  the  f, 
book  is  obvious  and  may  be  t 
seen  in  these  two  paragraphs:  \ 
Six  banking  groups  of  the  na- 
tion  “so  completely  dominate  n 
big  industry  that  the  term  ‘free  ji 
enterprise' — which  was  also  a  t: 
semantic  trick  to  take  the  curse  v 
off  the  ill-fated  term  'capitalism'  « 
after  the  breakdown  of  1929—  ij 
could  become  the  homeric  laugh 
of  the  century.  (Page  166).  v 

“Reaction  is  on  the  march  in  d 
many  countries;  Fascism  still  n 
exists  in  some,  is  being  revived  g: 
in  others;  Socialism  has  been 
adopted  by  several  nations;  p; 
Communism  has  spread  through  q 
out  a  large  part  of  Europe  and  c 
Asia,  and  in  the  U.  S.  for  the  si 
first  time  in  its  history  there  is  tl 
a  growing  doubt  that  Capitalism  si 

is  the  best  way  of  all,  the  well-  a 
advertised  ‘American  Way  of  ^ 
Life.’  There  is  not  only  great  A 
doubt,  but  even  greater  confu-  tl 
sion  in  America.”  (Page  248)  a; 


SELDES  starts  out  by  claiming 

that  J.  P.  Morgan  and  other 
bankers  and  their  power  inter¬ 
ests,  through  their  control  of 
Senators  and  Congressmen  in 
Washington  and  the  press  else¬ 
where,  have  balked  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Seaway  development.  He 
tokes  a  statement  of  F.D.R.  and 
immediately  assumes  that  the 
Seaway  project  is  something  that 
should  have  been  done  long  ago. 
Six  Presidents  have  declared  in 
favor  of  it,  he  says,  so  it  must 
be  so. 

Because  private  power  inter- 
•ests  oppos^  it,  he  concludes 
that  the  newspapers  which  have 
opposed  it  in  recent  years  are 
in  someway  under  the  influence 
of  those  interests.  In  the  1944 
Congressional  debate  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  Seldes  notes  that  the  “Mel¬ 
lon  interests,  the  duPonts,  the 
Duke  interests,  funeral  Electric, 
the  railroad  lobby  and  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.”  were  named  as 
in  opposition.  Therefore,  he 
claims,  they  balked  it,  aided  and 
abetted  by  56  Senators  who 
voted  against  the  measure  and 
the  “self-styled  ‘free’  press” 
among  others. 

If  Seldes  had  stuck  to  his 
knitting  and  claimed  that  the 
few  Senators  and  Congressmen, 
whom  he  names  later  as  having 


been  elected  by  big  business 
money,  were  in  the  control  of 
these  interests,  someone  might 
have  believed  him.  But  it  is  a 
ridiculous  assumption  to  assert 
that  all  the  56  Senators  who  op¬ 
posed  the  Seaway  in  1944  were 
“controlled,”  just  as  it  is  ridic¬ 
ulous  to  assert  that  the  news¬ 
papers  which  opposed  it  are 
“controlled.” 

Under  Seldes'  line  of  reason¬ 
ing,  even  New  York’s  Mayor 
O’Dwyer  is  controlled  by  Wall 
Street  interests  because  he  pub¬ 
licly  announced  this  week  that 
he  is  against  the  Seaway  meas¬ 
ure. 


HE  LUMPS  what  he  calls  “or¬ 
ganized  pressure  groups”  as 
standing  in  the  way  of  measures 
for  the  general  welfare.  Indus¬ 
try  and  the  press  fought  the 
Wagner  Act,  so  they  are  in  ca¬ 
hoots.  Seldes  paints  a  dreary 
picture  of  big  business  throwing 
its  weight  and  money  around, 
trampling  on  the  people,  pre¬ 
venting  social  legislation,  and 
generally  running  the  country 
into  the  ground. 

And  later  he  quotes  Aubrey 
Williams  who  in  1944  “noted  the 
desperate  efforts  of  our  real  pub¬ 
lic  enemies — not  the  few  gang¬ 
sters  but  the  few  who  control 
wealth  and  power — to  check  the 
New  Deal.  He  mentioned  espe¬ 
cially  the  fight  against  the  Se¬ 
curity  and  Exchange  Commis¬ 
sion  which  required  them  to  ‘tell 
the  truth  about  what  they  were 
selling’;  the  Wages  and  Hours 
Act  which  provided  a  living 
wage;  and  the  Labor  Standards 
Act  which  prevented  them  from 
throwing  a  man  into  jail  ‘for 
asking  his  fellow  worker  to  join 
a  union.’  ”  Williams  said,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Seldes,  “they  have 
marked  for  destruction:  the 
Wages  and  Hours  Act,  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  the  Fair 
Securities  Exchange  Act,  the 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Com¬ 
mission,  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission,  the  unem¬ 
ployment  feature  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  the  Production 
Credit  Administration,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Housing  Administration, 
the  Bank  for  Cooperative,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
HOLC.” 

Well,  maybe  some  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  corporations  Seldes 
names  are  doing  those  things. 

But  it  seems  to  us  that  in  that 
single  quotation  he  has  tom 
down  whatever  argument  he  had 
previously  erect^  about  the 
economic,  social  and  political 
power  of  the  pressure  groups  he 
says  are  threatening  the  nation. 
If  these  groups  are  so  all-power¬ 
ful,  and  if  they  have  controlled 
the  press  to  do  their  bidding  at 
every  turn,  how  did  these  meas¬ 
ures  get  on  the  books?  Someone 
must  have  voted  for  them,  and 
it  had  to  be  a  majority. 

•  •  • 

SELDES  uses  the  word  “reac¬ 
tionary”  freely.  Midway  in 
the  book  he  states  we  don’t  have 


Fascism  yet  ia  this  country,  only 
forces  ot  reaction,  and  then  he 
proceeds  to  call  people  “native 
fascists.” 

He  takes  the  line  that  every¬ 
thing  said  in  the  halls  ot  Con¬ 
gress  and  everything  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  is 
news  and  should  be  printed  in 
newspapers.  When  it  Is  not,  then 
he  charges  it  has  been  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  press  because  of 
its  alliance  with  big  business 
and  big  money. 

Here  is  an  example  of  his 
thinking:  “The  American  press 
(with  notable  exceptions  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  a  few 
other  honest  newspapers  sup¬ 
pressed  all  mention  of  Army 
Talk  64  and  suppressed  the  list 
of  names  which  Sabath  ap¬ 
pended,  and  which  incidentally 
were  privileged,  or  libel-proof, 
whether  or  not  they  were  cor¬ 
rect  and  truthful.” 

In  other  words,  “Whether  or 
not  they  were  correct  and  truth¬ 
ful”  the  American  press  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  quote.  That’s  sort  of 
twisting  the  concept  of  “respon¬ 
sibility”  to  which  Seldes  is  al¬ 
ways  quick  to  point. 

Seldes’  so-called  “documenta¬ 
tion”  of  charges  in  the  book  are 
drawn  from  Congressional  rec¬ 
ords,  statements  by  various  peo¬ 
ple  outside  of  Congress,  books, 
magazines,  etc.  Here  is  one  ex¬ 
ample: 

On  page  83  he  is  discussing 
the  “Morgan  Empire”  and  its 
press  relations,  contending  that 
house  controls  newspaper  and 
magazine  opinion.  He  writes: 
“It  was  the  opinion  of  the  editor 
of  Editor  &  Publisher,  Arthur 
Robb,  that  the  financing  of  the 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature 
‘has  for  nearly  two  decades 
given  Morgan  a  strategic  foot¬ 
hold  in  book  publishing,’  but 
publishers  insist  that  although  it 
might  have  been  a  foothold,  it 
was  certainly  not  strategic.  Mr. 
Robb  also  wrote  that  ‘Lamont  is 
also  cited  as  a  director  of  Cro¬ 
well  Publishing  Co.  and  as  a 
silent  manipulator  of  the  press, 
he  can  get  almost  anything 
he  wants  put  in  or  kept  out  of 
newspapers.”  Mr.  Robb,  profes¬ 
sional  apologist  of  the  press,  did 
not  deny  this  but  stat^:  “That, 
of  necessity,  rests  on  assertion.’  ” 

The  facts  are  that  in  the  Jan. 
22,  1938,  issue,  Mr.  Robb,  former 
conductor  of  this  column,  was 
reviewing  Ferdinand  Lundberg’s 
“America’s  Sixty  Families.”  The 
statements  Seldes  attributes  to 
Robb  were  actually  a  paraphrase 
of  Lundberg’s  allegations  pre¬ 
ceded  in  the  text  by  “Lundberg 
says.”  Robb’s  comment  was: 
“That,  of  necessity,  rests  on  as¬ 
sertion.” 


NAEA  Convention  | 

continued  from  pagti 

of  so-called  local  advertisim 
becoming  brand  advertising 
Committee  Reports 

Most  of  the  Wednesday  s» 
sion  was  given  over  to  coma 
tee  reports.  Following  is  a 
gest;  j 

Agency  relations,  C.  L.  MeH 
trick,  Chicago  Tribune, 
man:  In  a  meeting  with  | 
newspaper  committee  of  i 
AAAA,  chief  item  of  discuki 
was  the  NAEA  standard 
measurement.  Agencies  voii 
two  objections  in  relation  to 
first,  that  it  is  difficult  to  d«t| 
mine  which  newspapers  hg 
adopted  it,  and  second,  tk 
some  of  those  who  have  adop| 
it  do  not  adhere  to  it  consist^ 
ly.  AAAA  also  urges  NAEA 
adopt  a  new  standard  bilh 
form.  AAAA  cash  diacok 
drive  is  progressing,  with  oi 
about  11  newspapers  not  n 
granting  such  discount.. 

Standard  measurement, 

T.  Finn,  Cincinnati  (O.)  Ting 
Star,  chairman:  Three-fourtj^ 
the  NAEA  member  newspan 
have  adopted  the  standa 
Those  complying  with  it  ful 
are  almost  entirely  satis8< 
There  are  still  some  agency  coa 
pleunts,  but  generally  the  re^ 
are  satisfactory  and  the  staid 
ard  should  continue  in  practki 
Chief  agency  objection  is  thd 
some  newspapers  shrink  nMh 
excessively,  thereby  creating  ta 
much  white  space.  Some  spt 
cies  have  instructed  their  a 
counting  departments  to  mala 
deductions  for  any  white  span 
deemed  unnecessary. 

Typographical  improvemenl 
Louis  E.  Heindel,  Madiai 
( Wis. )  Newspapers,  chairmaa 
The  committee  completed  thra 
projects,  a  manual  on  art  repra 
duction,  a  folder  on  layout  pm 
cedure,  and  a  display  of  ty^ 
raphy.  Newspapers  have  bough: 
1,600  copies  of  the  art  manuil 
for  their  staffs. 

Consumer  cooperative,  Benn 
Kay,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Srtti 
nel,  chairman:  The  cooperativt 
movement  has  grown  to  tremen 
dous  stature  and  threatens  newi 
paper  advertising  in  two  wayi 
Tax  exemptions  penalize  privatt 
businesses  which  are  newspaper 
advertisers,  and  the  publications 
of  cooperatives  revile  the  adver 
tising  practices  of  private  bus 
ness.  NAEA  should  make  a  thot 
ough  examination  of  the  issues 
and  the  committee  recommends 
that  at  the  semi-annual  convtn 
tion  in  June  both  sides  of  the 
question  be  presented  by  out 
side  speakers. 


Human  nature  belmr  what  It  i«. 
Smith  enjoys  a  "Mspberry”  to 
Jones,  when  Smith  proves  he  has 
the  correct  answer  to  a  contro¬ 
versial  subject.  Newspaper 
readers  look  to  The  Haskin  In¬ 
formation  Service.  Washimrton. 
D.  C..  for  aifrument-settUnff. 


TAe  Long  Beach  Prett-Telegram 
(E.78,897$  5-73,547)  ha*  ra- 

neiceti  Ut  contract  for  The  Hmkin 
Service, 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  lonuarr  17. 


’'Intellectual  improvement  arises  from  leisure  — sa.mikl  Johnson 


Why  housekeeping  gets  lighter'^  all  the  time 


“...Woman’s  work  is  never  done.” 

True  enough.  Hut  loda\  *s  homemaker  —  aided  hy  her 
modern  refrigerator,  range,  water  heater,  vac  uum  cleaner 
and  other  appliances  finds  more  time  for  family  and  for 
leisure. 

And  what  helps  these  “automatic  servants”  operate  so 
dependably  ?  Belter  materials  for  one  thing. 

Materials  on  the  inside  — the  unseen  working  parts  of 
household  standbys.  Such  as  alloy  steels,  new  plastics,  car¬ 
bon  brushes  in  motors  . . .  lighter,  more  compact  materials 
that  make  appliances  stand  up  longer  and  handle  with  ease. 

Materials,  too.  that  you  can  see ...  as  those  stainless  steel 
surfaces  so  easy  to  clean.  Or  the  chemicals  in  more  enduring 
waxes  and  polishes,  varnishes  and  plastic  finishes. 


Yes.  today’s  housewife  enjoys  new  leisure,  new  freedom 
from  drudgery  . . .  thanks  to  better  materials. 

Producing  these  better  materials  and  many  others— for 
the  use  of  science  and  industry  and  the  benefit  of  mankind 
—is  the  work  of  the  people  of  Union  Carbide. 


FREI:  You  are  invited  to  send  for  the  illustrated  booklet,  “Products 
and  Processes'"  which  describes  the  ways  in  which  industry  uses 
LCC's  Alloys,  Chemicals.  Carbons,  Gases  and  Plastics. 

Union  Carbide 

CAUBOJV  COHI^OJiATIOir 


- Products  oj  Ditisions  and  Units  include'  ■■■•'  —  - — - 

I.iNDF  Oxygen  •  Prest^I-I.ite  Acetyi.ene  •  Pyroeax  Has  •  Bakehte,  Krene,  Vinyon,  and  Vinyi.ite  Pi.astics 
National  Carbons  •  Eveready  Flashlights  and  Batteries  •  Acheson  Electrodes 
Prestone  AND  Trek.  Anti-Freezes  •  Electromet  Alloys  and  Metals  •  Haynes  Stellite  Alloys  •  Synthetic  Organic  Chemicals 


^^?HARTIEX-L 


NEW  lAX  fia^T 


Find  all  the  answers 


The  1948  World  Almanac,  valuable  to  every¬ 
body,  is  indispensable  in  city  rooms,  advertising 
agencies,  research  organizations. 

Choice  of  soilproof  heavy  paper  cover  or 
library  style  cloth  binding.  Number  of  copies  is 
limited.  Avoid  disappointment  by  ordering  now 
jrom  your  newsdealer  or  bookstore... or  mail 
coupon  below. 


If  you  work  with  facts  you 
\  must  have  the  1948  World 

\  Almanac,  which  outdates  all 

previous  works  of  reference. 
Thousands  of  new  facts  have  been  added  to  keep 
you  posted  on  essential  current  information. 

And  of  course  the  old  standbys  are  all  there, 
too.  Weights  and  measures;  population  and  other 
vital  statistics;  distances  by  land,  water,  air;  de¬ 
scriptions  of  states  and  foreign  countries;  laws 
in  brief;  societies,  fraternities,  colleges,  univer¬ 
sities;  armies,  navies,  air  forces;  all  sports  rec¬ 
ords;  social  security  data;  postal  information- 
plus  a  wealth  of  other  facts. 


Tha  World  Almanac,  Dapt.  EP 
125  Barclay  St.,  Naw  York  15,  N.  Y. 


Enclosed  $ 


for  tha  following  1948  World  Almanacs 


copies  Paper  Bound  @  $1.10  each, 
postpaid  anywhara  in  lha  U.  S. 
copies  Cloth  Bound  @  $1.85  each, 
postpaid  anywhara  in  tha  U.  S. 


New  improved  index  speeds  fact  finding. 
Complex  subject  matter  is  cross-indexed  to 
permit  fast  access  to  information  through  any 
one  of  several  headings. 


ADDRESS 


STATE. 


